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Introduction 

by Eleanor Burgess 


‘1 have always believed that local history is more important than 
national history. There should be an archive in every village! 
Hubert Butler. 

This is a book about Boreham’s past. It does not by any 
means tell the whole story. It is only a beginning. We 
hope that it will encourage others to write of their 
memories or dig into past records. For thousands of years 
people have lived here and helped to reshape the 
landscape but in recent decades the reshapings have been 
on such a vast scale and the changes in the way of life so 
rapid that we wanted to give future generations and 
newcomers to Boreham some idea of what it used to be 
like. Inevitably curiosity leads one to delve deeper and 
deeper into the past beyond living memory. Then the 
scene has to be built up from documents such as court 
rolls, tax records, wills and general historical knowledge. 
All who live here are heirs to what went on before and to 
know about it adds a fourth dimension to life. Moreover 
people tend to respect a written pedigree. Therefore we 
want to record as much as possible about the place and its 
people. Spurred on by an excellent exhibition put on by 
Boreham Primary School and backed by the Parish 
Council the Boreham Histories Project was formed. 


Boreham covers about six square miles. It stretches 
northwards from the river Chelmer which was canalized 
in the 18th century and is bisected by the old Roman road 
that leads to London from Colchester. This may mean 
that its extent predates this for subsequently such main 
roads tended to be used as boundaries. Until well into the 
present century farming was the chief occupation of the 
majority of its inhabitants and agricultural methods in 
use before the advent of the internal combustion engine 
meant that it was a close-knit interdependent and largely 
self-sufficient community. 
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Villagers open 
the storehouse of 
history 


But Henry Ford and his like changed all this. Tractors 
and their accompanying machines meant that fewer and 
fewer farm hands were needed and the motor car enabled 
people to live far from their place of work. The internal 
combustion engine can also be held responsible for the 
rapid change in the face of the landscape. For example, 
large machines demanded prairie-type fields and other 
such machines facilitated the pulling up of hedges. The 
capital investment involved meant that farmers tended to 
specialize and Boreham, like much of eastern England, 
was given over to arable farming. 

The inordinate growth in motorised traffic in the last 
forty years meant that the old Roman road was no longer 
adequate. So in 1971 the parish was cut through once 
again by the new A12. It follows the same line as the 
railway’s incision of 1844 but this time the public 
footpaths and bridleways were callously severed and 
Porters, Boreham’s oldest house, was destroyed. 

However, perhaps the widening of the old A12 in 1937 
was even more devastating in its effect on the appearance 
of Boreham, for many old houses and trees were 
destroyed. When he looked back 50 years to the 
beginning of the century H L Yonge, son of Denys Yonge 
who was vicar from 1885 to 1918, wrote: 

‘It would be hard to picture to the rising generation the great 
beauty of the millpond with its ' island 9 covered with pink and 
white flowering chestnut trees dripping into the water ; and if 
one stood at the corner of General’s Head Lane and looked 
towards Chelmsford and the wash the road was most 
picturesque with the trees on either side practically meeting over 
the top / 

Now even this bit of the road has gone. Faceless outsiders 
made the decision to change the landscape as they have 
done in the past. Will they continue to do so? The Irish 
writer, Hubert Butler, who describes himself as a country 
scholar, has written that ‘a village conscious of its history 
can resist the tyranny of the government official! Will this 
book help? 

Mrs Margaret Smith’s family has lived in Boreham for 
at least five generations. With the help of old 
photographs she and others have tried to bring back the 
agricultural village of pre-war days. The war, although 
spanning a minute period, had a profound and lasting 
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Medieval 
manors and a 
modem patron 


effect upon Boreham’s long history, and started the 
decline of two pioneering agricultural enterprises: 
Co-Partnership Farms and W P Seabrook& Son, 
nurserymen and fruit tree specialists. The former are no 
more, and Seabrooks, facing an unequal struggle in the 
EEC, are now a shadow of their former selves. The miles 


of concrete laid down by the Americans when building 
their airfield and living quarters are still there. Various 
incongruous industrial companies installed themselves 
on these sites and the resulting traffic combined with the 
large scale gravel extraction have been the bane of the 
people living in the area. Bob Adams describes how the 
gravel came to be there. Bryanjones and Harold Brewstei 
tell the full stories of the airfield and Seabrooks 
respectively and Fred Ridout how the novel idea of co¬ 
partnership farming arose. Mrs Smith’s account of the 
Women’s Institute brings back the community spirit of 
the war years. 


For decades, even centuries, change had been gradual, 
almost imperceptible. What Mark Rowland’s imaginary 
rider saw in 1838 (based on the tithe maps) would not 
have been so very different had he covered the ground a 
century later. His horse might have shied at the 
occasional car but if it were today he would be astounded 
at the vast number of new houses and his horse terrified 
by the traffic. They would have felt more at home in the 
Middle Ages! The farming methods would also have 
been closer to his own. It is far harder for us to imagine 
what fife was like then and, apart from Domesday Book, 
there is very little documentary evidence to guide us. For 
some ot the time Boreham came within the Forest Law. 
This meant the inhabitants’ freedom was curtailed. For 
example they could not cut down trees or undergrowth 
on their own land. Nor could they kill or even disturb 
beasts of the chase who broke down their fences or ate 


their crops. Fines were the usual penalty nor was the law 
always enforced but a man could lose life, limb or eyes for 
killing an animal and dogs had to be ‘lawed’ which meant 
amputating three claws from each front foot. 

From what is generally known about agriculture in the 
Middle Ages I have tried to describe how our medieval 
predecessors spent their days. Even then outsiders would 
appear to be the final arbiters of their fate. For example, 
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some of the chief lords of the manor recorded in 
Domesday Book had probably never seen Boreham and 
their estates would have been run by their stewards and 
bailiffs. Unfortunately we know nothing about their 
successors during the period when feudalism was at its 
height. However, the 18th-century historian Philip 
Morant has somehow managed to identify six manors 
that existed in the 13th century and trace the names of 
those who held them from that time. He lists the manors 
as Old Hall, Culverts Walkefares, Newhall, Brenthall and 
the Manor of Porters. The last two were probably 
‘reputed’ manors i.e. created after 1290 when land¬ 
holders were allowed to sell their land but only to a social 
equal. Previous small manors had probably been 
incorporated in larger ones. One can try to trace 
exchanges ofland through the Feet of Fines but it is a 
tantalising task as the actual areas are not easy to identify. 
Morant implies Old Hall was the manor held by Eustace 
of Boulogne in 1086. Eventually (probably in the 14th 
century) it belonged to the priory of Leez and so became 
crown property when Henry VIII dissolved the 
monasteries. Much further research is needed to 
disentangle the intricacies of the various Boreham 
manors and their lords, some of whom were national 
figures such as Robert Burnell, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
who was also Lord Chancellor and responsible for most 
of the laws of Edward I for which his reign is famous. For 
much of the time the Victorian view that a manor and a 
village coincided did not apply. Then in Tudor times it 
appears Queen Elizabeth granted what eventually 
became known as the Manors of Boreham and Beaulieu 
to the 3rd Earl of Sussex. He and his successors can be 
read about in ‘The Dragon’s Tale! By this time local 
government was in the hands ofJPs, officers of the vestry, 
overseers of the poor, surveyors, constables and church 
wardens. The lord’s rights over his manor were gradually 
eroded and as property was sold the holder of the title 
and the owner of the land were no longer the same 
person. Eventually, in 1984, the two lordships were sold 
separately and Brian Boreham ofEwell in Surrey became 
the present lord of the manor of Boreham. He has taken a 
keen interest in this project and given very generously 
towards its publication. 



Forgery 
witchcraft 
poaching and 
murder 


To return to the Middle Ages, something about the 
people and the way the manor was run can be learnt from 
the court rolls. A few exist for Old Hall, the earliest dated 
1387. Perhaps earlier ones were destroyed during the 
peasants’ revolt in 1381. We do know that three friends 
from Boreham and Hatfield Peverel helped five 
Moulsham men, a brewer, a tailor, a cobbler, a 
fishmonger and an arrowmaker, to burn the court rolls of 
Moulsham Manor which belonged to the Abbot of 
Westminster. 

Tax records can also tell us something. The Lay 
Subsidy of 1327 levied by Edward III to finance his war 
against the Scots shows that in comparison with some of 
the villages in the Chelmsford hundred Boreham was 
fairly well off. Thirty-two of its inhabitants who are 
named were rich enough to pay the tax of a twentieth of 
the value of their moveable goods. This amounted to 
57s 4d in all. John de Haulo (Handlo) of Culverts paid the 
lion’s share, 16s 8d. 

As we approach modern times it is possible to build up 
a fuller picture of life in Boreham from the more plentiful 
supply of documentary evidence. For the 16th century, 
for example, there are parish registers and church 
wardens’ accounts to investigate. The Calendars of Assize 
and Quarter Sessions Records can throw light on social 
conditions. Like our own, the 16th century was an age of 
instability caused by inflation, rising population, 
changing values, poor harvests and a breakdown of 
traditional institutions. There was a consequent rise in 
crime, particularly theft. By far the greatest number of 
indictments of Boreham people in the Calendar of Assize 
Records for Elizabeth I’s and James I’s reigns involved 
stealing. They were mostly not professional criminals but 
victims of the hard times. However, their alleged crime or 
misdemeanour has immortalised them. Other 
indictments include forgery, recusancy, witchcraft, 
murder, poaching, illicit assembly and assault and 
keeping unlicensed ale houses. A case of libel on the part 
of the recalcitrant unlicensed schoolmaster, Thomas 
Chitham, is gone into in great detail. Unfortunately, 
expansion and interpretation of these bald facts will have 
to await a future publication. 

Much can be said about Elizabethan Boreham, for, 
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16 th-century 
benefactor 
remembered to 
this day 


thanks to the painstaking research of historians in recent 
years, a much clearer picture of 16th and 17th century 
village life is beginning to emerge out of the mists of 
time. For example, in 1575 there were 78 households in 
Boreham giving a total of about 350-400 people. In 
common with general trends the population was fairly 
mobile and also rising. There was an average of six births 
over deaths per year, as many as fifteen in 1577. It was a 
time when the division between rich and poor was 
becoming more marked. 

Richard Tweedy was obviously one of those who had 
been able to make the most of the opportunity to 
improve his lot. Originally from Scotland, his family had 
settled in Stock whence he came to Boreham. At the time 
of his death in 1575 he was aJP and a considerable 
land-holder. He had acquired the tenancies of both Old 
Hall and Boreham Hall. In 1560 he had temporarily lost 
the former, according to the Old Hall manor court rolls, 
because he had felled 300 oak trees in Grovesfield to 
rebuild his house. In order to preserve the country’s 
dwindling stock of timber it had been made illegal to do 
so without a licence. However, as can be seen from the 
inscription on his tomb in Stock church, he died a 
respected citizen and public benefactor. Because of the 
four alms houses he had built there his name is still on 
people’s Ups. Two were for the poor of Boreham. Each 
occupant was to be endowed with twelve pence a week as 
well as fuel and a Every of eight shillings a year. 

Since the dissolution of the monasteries the burden 
of supporting the poor had fallen on the parish. 
Parishioners’ charitable contributions became 
compulsory rates and overseers were appointed to 
administer their collection and distribution. This practice 
continued well into the present century. Naturally people 
did not want to provide for more paupers than was their 
statutory obligation. Therefore the sad tale ofjane Harris, 
a simple soul whose experiences are recorded in the Essex 
Quarter Sessions book of 1652-1661 is typical. No parish 
wanted to own her. Five became involved. Cold Norton 
shoved her on to Boreham because they found out her 
mother had lived in Boreham during her widowhood. 
But they managed to push her on to Little Totham and 
finally she ended up in Springfield where her story began. 
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Archery on 
Sundays 
football never 


In his will Richard Tweedy left the vicar, Gilbert 
Hanham or Annande, a black coat and a black gown. The 
Rev William Smith, in writing about the church, praises 
this man for his humanity and speculates that he may 
have been responsible for burying poor Agnes Haven, 
who had been hanged for witchcraft, in his glebe land. 

He must have been a very interesting and controversial 
character. T W Davids in his Annals of Evangelical 
Nonconformity mentions a Mr Amiat, who is presumed to 
be the same person, as an ale house haunter, gamester and 
one of the 173 unpreaching ministers of Essex. In 1575 he 
had been before the church court for refusing 
communion to two men, one of them a William Pooles. 
Was he connected with Margaret Poole who was accused 
of witchcraft in the following year? According to Alan 
MacFarlane, in his book on witchcraft in which he has 
chosen Boreham along with its neighbours Hatfield 
Peverel and Little Baddow to illustrate his thesis, these 
ladies were no more professionals than those indicted for 
theft. They were probably the victims of rumour, gossip 
and social tension. Gilbert Annande appears to have had a 
hand in the accusation of Mary Belstead in the same year. 
In reality, she may have been merely a battered wife who 
dared not stay at home. But the living apart of married 
couples was considered a sin so she had to appear at the 
archdeaconal court to explain why she had left her 
husband Thomas. On another occasion a Robert Gibbins 
was refused communion and prosecuted for swearing at 
the vicar. The court ordered him to purify himsell, and if 
he had offended him, to ask for Annande’s forgiveness. 

Such snippets of information whet the appetite to 
know more about our Elizabethan predecessors. For the 
successful, standards ofliving were rising. Houses were 
becoming more comfortable: extra rooms provided more 
privacy as well as reducing the danger of house fires, 
chimneys helped to eliminate the smoky atmosphere and 
glazed windows the draughts. Even though Puritans 
with a capital P could be prosecuted for non-conformity 
we would find the laws of the times remarkably 
puritanical. For example along with dice and cards such 
games as football, bowls and tennis were unlawful. Any 
time available for recreation was meant to be spent on 
archery practice. In fact it was compulsory on Sunday. 
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Royalist leaders 
at New Hall 


Jesse Berridge thought it possible that Boreham and 
Little Baddow shared butts which were situated near the 
bridge on this side of the Chelmer. Everyone over 14 
could be fined a shilling for not attending the established 
church. According to a report the churchwardens had to 
send to the ecclesiastical authorities in 1576 there were 
351 conformists in Boreham, no papists and 11 
nonconformists. Most people must have learnt to adapt 
their beliefs to the demands of the times. Gilbert 
Annande’s predecessor Edmund Blackbourne, when 
installed during Queen Mary's reign, was a Roman 
Catholic. 

During the 17th century for a brief period Boreham, 
like the rest of Essex apart from the Tendring hundred 
was subjected to the Forest Laws. By this time as 
elsewhere most of Boreham must have been under 
cultivation, but that did not matter for Charles 1 was not 
intending to hunt, he was merely reviving one of his 
ancient rights in order to raise money after he had 
dissolved Parliament in 1629. Essex was making ship 
money, another of his expedients based on an ancient 
right, difficult to collect. 

The Civil War did not come to Essex till 1648. The 
Kent Royalists, who had been defeated by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, General-in-Chief of the New Model Army, 
crossed the Thames, camped four days at Stratford and 
then set out on their march through Essex. On 9 June the 
Royalist leaders held a council of war at New Hall at 
which they decided to march to Colchester. Not long 
after, Boreham must have had the Roundheads marching 
through its midst in hot pursuit for Fairfax and his army 
arrived outside Colchester on 13 June and started their 
74-day siege. 

Being on the most heavily used road in Essex, 
Boreham must often have felt it was taking part in 
national events. This feeling probably intensified when 
General Monck was in residence at New Hall. Its festive 
mood (described by the Dragon in his tale) may well have 
affected the rest of the parish. Certainly after the 
upheavals of the Civil War and religious persecutions life 
must have seemed calmer and easier for most people. The 
18 th century turned out to be a golden age for Essex 
agriculture, one of expansion and progress. Though I 
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Canal reduced 
transport costs 


Boreham woods 
to Chelmsford 
hopgrounds 


have not yet found any specific references to Boreham in 
this connection, with its good soil it was well placed to 
take advantage of the opportunities offered. No doubt its 
farmers benefited from the experiments and innovations 
taking place on the neighbouring farms in Terling, thanks 
to the enterprise of the Strutt family. Moreover, Essex 
agriculture was largely flourishing because of the 
expanding London market and Boreham was situated 
across the main highway to the capital which was 
turnpiked in 1725. Others who could profit from this 
would include innkeepers, smiths and wheelwrights, also 
owners of pasture land which could be let out for 
overnight grazing. Flocks of geese and turkeys were 
driven on the ‘hoof from Norfolk to London as well as 
sheep and cattle. Sheep could travel about 15 miles a day 
but had to rest every third day. 

However road transport was very expensive and since 
1677 there had been talk of improving the Chelmer 
between Chelmsford and Maldon. An act was passed in 
1765 to make it navigable for barges of30 tons but local 
pressures for and against held up the scheme. It was only 
in the 1790s that sufficient finance, by then £50,000, 
could be found to build the canal. It greatly reduced the 
cost of transporting grain and coal. In 1796 the Boreham 
coalyard was opened up beside the canal and by 1811 it 
was selling 400 tons of coal a year. Also, after rebuilding, 
Little Baddow mill quadrupled its output and was able to 
send large cargoes of flour down the canal for shipment 
to London. 

While wheat was the most valuable crop and most 
widely cultivated throughout the county, hops was the 
most important specialised one. During the 18th century 
hops were cultivated in many parishes including 
neighbouring Great Leighs and Terling, though possibly 
not in Boreham itself. However its woods were 
cultivated to provide the 10-foot poles for the 
Chelmsford hopgrounds, 400 per acre every year. 
Especially towards the turn of the century, when hop 
growing was concentrated in three areas which included 
Chelmsford, a very considerable number would have 
been needed. According to an indenture dated 1832 
concerning the sale of property in Boreham known as 
Esgrosse, it appears that the cottages Ebenezer and 
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Queen Caroline’s 

funeral 

procession 


Chasdol were once owned by a hopkeeper, a certain 
James Tilney, who had a hopseller friend in Chelmsford 
called Stephen Perry. 

Prosperous agriculture could be one of the reasons for 
an increase in population. Like other main-road villages 
Boreham showed above average growth. Fifty-eight 
families lived there in 1723 but in 1763 when, about this 
time, there were four general shops, a butcher’s and a 
baker’s, there were 75 houses. By 1801 there were ten 
more but these 85 houses then provided accommodation 
for 165 families or, as recorded in the census, 813 people. 
Why the overcrowding? Perhaps an increase in jobs had 
attracted farmworkers to Boreham or because work was 
available they had felt able to marry. But it would appear 
they were not receiving their fair share of agriculture’s 
increasing income in return for their hard work. In 
summer they worked a 12-hour day and in winter all the 
daylight hours. Their wages did not even rise enough to 
make up tor the inflation that was caused by the war with 
France and bad harvests. Their living standards dropped, 
sometimes so low that in 1795 the Speenhamland system 
of family allowances had to be brought in whereby wages 
were made up to subsistence level out of the rates. Sliding 
scales were drawn up linked to the price of bread. In 
Boreham the amounts were recommended by the 
magistrates. The situation led to food riots such as the 
one in Saffron Walden where a butcher was intimidated 
into lowering the price of meat. Boreham did not escape 
such disturbances as a similar event occurred there. The 
sums paid out in poor relief indicate the increasing 
hardship. From £250 in 1776 they rose to a peak in 1813 
of £1,366. Had the law that required every new cottage to 
have four acres of land been enforced more people would 
have been able to provide for themselves. There was not 
much improvement in the post-war years. In 1821, 

£1,076 was paid out. 

This was the year Queen Caroline died and her funeral 
procession passed through Boreham on its way to 
Harwich. George IV had tried to divorce her the year 
before but her popularity saved her. Further proof of this 
popularity was shown as the cortege went by, for the 
route was lined with mourners from all classes of society 
dressed in black or their best. A press report describes 
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Coaching inn 


how in the neighbourhood of Springfield the hedges 
appeared to be teeming with human beings and goes on 
to say ‘At the pleasant little villages ofBoreham and 
Hatfield there was the same prevalence of good, kind, 
genuine English feeling as had been witnessed all along 
the road! 

The population ofBoreham remained fairly stable in 
the 19th century, mostly in the nine hundreds. The 
census return of 1841 recorded a total of 1,054 but this 
was not the permanent state of affairs. It had been taken 
on 7 June and extra labour had been brought in for pea 
picking, haymaking or in connection with the Eastern 
Counties Railway. Sometime during this decade 
Boreham acquired its own police constable. 

How fiercely did Boreham landowners oppose the 
passage of the railway through their lands and how 
heavily were they compensated? Because of such 
opposition all along the line it cost £40,000 a mile to 
build. The train may have made it possible for more 
people to travel but it will also have deprived Boreham of 
some of its contact with the outside world, news passed 
on by travellers as they refreshed themselves at the Cock 
for example, and their custom will have diminished as 
well. Wagons of corn and droves of animals would 
become a rarer and rarer sight so those who catered for 
their needs would also be worse off. Produce, as well as 
people, could be transported to London more easily and 
quickly by rail. 

Agriculture continued to prosper till the late 1870s but 
farm-workers wages remained low and fewer were 
needed as gradually machines were brought in to do the 
work. Perhaps this accounts for Boreham having only 
820 inhabitants in 1901. By this time the farmers 
themselves were in difficulties because they could not 
compete with the vast quantities of grain and meat that 
were being imported from America and elsewhere. 
Conditions improved temporarily for them during the 
1914-18 war. The fortunes of farming in Boreham 
followed the countrywide pattern but luckily men of 
vision and initiative were inspired to circumvent the 
situation by turning to intensive fruit growing at the end 
of the 19th century and to large-scale market gardening 
in the 1930s. So, the Land Utilisation Survey of Britain 
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Brickearth and 
boulder clay rich 
and fertile 


carried out at that time and published in 1942 could 
report that on the brickearths of Boreham there was one 
worker to 16 acres, the average for Essex being one to 31 
acres. It points out that Boreham was outstanding for its 
orchard fruit (apples, pears and nursery stock for which 
Seabrook’s were famous), and for its green peas. It goes 
on to say: ‘No village of Essex shows a greater intensity 
of cultivation than Boreham, with overlaps into Little 
Baddow and Great Leighs. Here the chief crop, after peas 
and potatoes, is brussels sprouts, with green beans and 
cauliflower well to the fore! 

N V Scarfe, who has written the Essex section of the 
report, has a theory that the gap made by the Chelmer 
and Blackwater between Danbury and Tiptree could be 
of relatively recent origin and that the melt waters after 
the last ice age had to go right over the hills and as a result 
a great deal of water was ponded back behind for some 
time. Then this impermanent lake would account for the 
very valuable area of brick-earth soil and the 
extraordinarily wide flood plain of the Chelmer below 
Chelmsford. Because of the river’s tendency to flood 
which was increased by its canalisation he reports: ‘It is 
all grassland which is held as common land. Hay is taken 
injuly and then in September each farmer’s cattle are 
branded and turned out to graze till December! 

He describes Boreham’s boulder clay plateau overlain 
with brickearth and its steep southern edge with many 
springs that overlooks the valley. He constantly stresses 
the value, richness and fertility of brickearth especially in 
combination with boulder clay. With reference to south 
Essex he bemoans the fact that the town planners do not 
take note of the quality of the land and use up the best 
market gardening tracts for industry and housing. He 
picks out Boreham, Leighs, Terling and Hatfield Peverel 
as not being as hilly as other villages in the area but just as 
picturesque. ‘Their beauty lies more in the preservation 
of unspoilt rural life than in the wilder variety of 
Danbury and Tiptree, where housing has rudely 
disfigured nature’s gifts! 

Again, mainly due to changing economic conditions, 
the physiognomy of Boreham has greatly altered in the 
last two decades. The apple trees are gone, fewer and 
fewer of the first-class market garden crops arc to be seen, 
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little by little concrete encroaches over the fertile soil and 
many acres of the boulder clay plateau have been rifled 
for the gravel beneath with threats of further major 
excavations. Will the land be restored to its former state 
or, because farmers are being urged to take land out of 
production, will its capacity for producing food be gone 
for ever, lost beneath concrete or water? Boreham’s 
valuable soil may not be needed in the foreseeable future, 
but do not forget there is an ^foreseeable future. 

‘People will not look forward to posterity who never 
look backward to their ancestors! Burke wrote this in his 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, but it is still pertinent. 
Those who have trod the same bit of earth, have seen the 
same sun rise over the same hill, who have left something 
of their spirit about the place are just as much our 
ancestors as our blood progenitors. In this book we have 
tried to look backward; we may have misinterpreted 
some of the facts — views on the past tend to change with 
each generation of historians - and the memories of 
some may contradict those of others - this can be true of 
very recent events - but we hope we have succeeded in 
giving some idea of what Boreham was like as it adapted 
to the vicissitudes of the various ages it has seen go by. 

A relatively recent change has been the decimalisation 
of £ s d. There used to be 12 pennies in a shilling and 20 
shillings in a pound so that five new pennies are the 
equivalent of a shilling. The reader has usually been left to 
do the converting himself for in any case at certain times, 
including the present, the decrease in the value of money 
has been so great that comparisons are virtually 
meaningless. Nevertheless, with a little imagination it is 
possible to make allowances for such changes. Then, after 
a perusal of the following pages, we hope that vanished 
Boreham and its inhabitants will have begun to take 
shape again in the mind of the reader. 
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A Story about Two Boreham Families 

THE HALES AND THE LUCKINGS, 1847-1907 

by Margaret Smith 


On the 13th May, 1852, a baby girl was 
born in Cheese House, a farm which stood 
just beyond Boreham House near the 
road, on the way to Chelmsford. The baby 
was Eliza Hales; she had six brothers and 
two sisters. All her brothers and one sister 
died before they were 50 which shows 
how high the death rate was in those days, 
as today lots of people live to be 90 years 
of age and more. 

Eliza’s father was William Hales, he was 
a gamekeeper for the Boreham House 
Estate and worked in Dukes Wood. At 
that time the wood began near the railway 
in Boreham and went up into Little 
Waltham, an area of nearly 100 acres. He 
looked after all the wild life in the wood, 
keeping down the pests and making sure 
there was plenty of game - pheasants, 
partridges, hares, rabbits, etc. for food for 
Boreham House. There was an ice house 
at Cheese House to store the game: a deep 
brick-lined pit which had snow and ice 
from Boreham House lake in it through 
the winter and took the place of the 
refrigerators we have today. 

One night when Eliza was four, her 
father and two other gamekeepers were 
patrolling the wood when they heard 
shots and ran after five poachers. In the 
chase Eliza’s father was shot and killed. I 
have written about this in ‘The Game¬ 
keeper's Murder of 1856’ on page 116. 

When Eliza grew up she married Edwin 
Henry Lucking, known as Harry. He was 
born in 1847 and died in 1903. They 
married around 1870. The Luckings were 
business people owning land and property 
in Boreham. There were three boys and 
two girls in the family and they lived in a 


house now demolished, on the corner of 
Church Road and Main Road on the piece 
of ground where the public call box now 
stands. It was quite a large house with a 
shop. In the Church Road end Mr. Harris, 
the farrier and blacksmith, lived. His forge 
which has given its name to the nearby 
cul-de-sac, stood behind his house where 
the present post office is. Its black-tarred 
wall was almost on the road as there was 
no path in those days. Later Jack Viali 
worked there. He was the last blacksmith 
in the village. His mother used to run a 
sweet shop near the Six Bells and the 
Laurels in the 1880s. 

The three Lucking boys and their father 
were wheelwrights, carpenters, joiners 
and undertakers in Boreham. 

As wheelwrights, they made wooden 
wheels - mostly for farm-carts and 
waggons. The blacksmith would make the 
iron bands that went around the wheels. 
As carpenters they repaired farm-carts, 
made doors, gates, fences, etc. and again 
the blacksmith would make the hinges 
and fastenings. As joiners they made some 
furniture. As undertakers they made 
coffins and their mother used to help bend 
the ‘shoulders’ of the coffins with the 
steam from boiling water. Eliza and one of 
her daughters, Mary, would make the little 
pillows and the frilled linings for them; 
they were hand-sewn in a fine white 
material called nainsook. The coffins went 
to the funerals on a bier which would have 
been made in the workshop. It was a long 
flat cart on two wheels with long legs at 
two corners so that it could stand without 
tipping. This was pushed along by the 
Lucking men who wore black top hats 
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and tail coats. Almost everyone went to 
their funerals that way in those days; only 
the well-to-do would have a glass hearse 
and black horses. Fifty or so years ago, 
when I was a young girl, the bier and that 
procedure were still being used, although 
the Luckings had died and the business 
had been taken over by Harry Knight and 
Sons. 

Of the two Lucking girls, Lizzie 
married Tom Loveday who worked at the 
butcher’s shop at the corner of Plantation 
Road and Main Road. Mary Anne never 
married; she had a dame school and later 
helped with the little charity school built 
along the Waltham Road. She also looked 
after the family shop and one of her 
customers was Alf Wenley whose parents 
lived at the Round House (see p 25). One 
day he went into the shop with a bag on 
his back and knocked over a lot of bottles 
and china. He made a dreadful mess and 
said ‘Arse over head goes the crockery 
Miss Lucking! and left her to clear it up. 

Behind the shop, Mary Anne had a 
mangle room where the village women 
would bring their laundry to be mangled 
for about one penny. This made ironing 
easier for them as the sort of clothes worn 
in those days made lots of washing and 
ironing necessary. The mangle was a large 
box affair which took up most of the 
room. The pressure on the rollers was 
from boulders. Eventually it went into 
Colchester Museum, but not directly 
from the Luckings. 

Eliza and Edwin (Harry) brought up ten 
children, four boys and six girls. They 
lived in the thatched cottage known as the 
Old Post Office for in 1848, when it 
belonged to Anne Shed, it was the post 
office. It stood opposite the present one in 
Church Road and there was still a post box 
in the cottage wall in the early 1900s. By 
the time Eliza and Edwin lived there the 
postal service was being carried on by 
Clare Taverner. Her general store was 


opposite the Red Lion next to another Mr 
Lucking (no relation), the shoemaker. His 
helper. Bill Lemon, had a wooden leg and 
used to pump the church organ on 
Sundays and for choir practice. 

The Lucking’s workshop stood just 
back from the main road opposite Oak 
Cottages where the Bury houses are now. 
The workshop was a very large wooden 
building. Nearby where the tyre shop is 
now, stood a wooden saddler’s shop, 
where saddles were made and repaired by 
Mr Brewster who came from Witham 
twice a week. 

Eliza had little schooling, but as her 
children grew they went to the ‘old’ 
Boreham Church School. This stood 
opposite St. Andrews Church and the 
school master’s house was part of the 
school. Eliza learned to read and write a 
little from her children. Edwin (Harry) 
and his brothers had been to school in 
Chelmsford; they would have walked each 
way, seven miles in all, and probably didn’t 
go every day as their father would have 
had to pay for their lessons. 

Eliza and Edwin’s eldest daughter, 
Annie, was working in the kitchens for the 
Tyrell family at Boreham House when she 
was 12 in 1884. She rose to become 
housekeeper and controlled 22 indoor 
staff. She stayed with Sir Lionel Tiifnell 
Tyrell and his wife until they died and then 
for some years more with Lord Kenyon - 
Baron of Gredington, he being the next 
owner ofBoreham House. 

Elsie Lucking, another daughter, left 
school at 12 years of age with a National 
Certificate which later would have taken 
her to a grammar school. She went to 
work for the Ralph Bruce family at 
Boreham Lodge and stayed with them all 
their lives. 

Ernest Lucking, the eldest son, worked 
with horses. He spent 12 years in India in 
The Queens Own Hussars. On his return 
to England he became Superintendent of 
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( hitside their wheelurt^ht j shed in 1892, Lina dtui 
Edwin Lucking withfive of their children, Haul, 

Harold, Mary, l.ottie and Lilian. Mary became Mrs 
Johnston Han lay, the author's mother Right, Ulna with 
her six daughters in 1896, Annie, Mary, Alma Lou nr, 
Lottie, Elsie and Lilian. There urre two more btsys, 
Ernest and William 


the Royal Mews at Windsor Castle for 
King George V and Queen Mary. He was 
responsible for teaching all their children 
to ride and for the horses used on state oc¬ 
casions - including the Windsor Greys. 

William, Harold, Basil. Alma and 
Charlotte all served their country in the 
1914-18 war. The girls joined the WAC’s 
and the boys became soldiers. William was 
killed on the Somme. Lilian became a 
nurse and Mary ran a tea-shop for soldiers. 
She married a Scottish soldier and became 
my mother. 
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Vanished Boreham 

by Derek Lodge and Margaret Smith 




(Iheese House, phoktgrdph takrtt Uniting uwards C htimsforJ 


Cheese House and Buckshorns 

Cheese House has vanished from 
Boreham, and only lives on in the 
memories of those old enough to 
remember it, though the barns are still 
there. When Fords acquired it along with 
several other properties it was 
demolished, as was Buckshorns which 
stood at the top of the hill to which it has 
given its name. Both houses were rebuilt 
in I ittlc and Great Leighs, Buckshorns 
exactly as before. 

Buckshorns (1 )L remembers) was one 
of the first houses in Boreham to be 
able to boast ‘piped* water. The 
eight-roomed house was set in a large 
garden at the bottom of which was a 


well. By turning a wheel, water was 
pumped through a pipe to a tank in the 
roof and thence to the taps. Jack Marks 
was a chauffeur/handyman to the owner, 
a Mr Bevin, and one of his tasks was to 
keep the tank topped up. 

(ireat-grandmother Hales (writes MS) 
was living at Cheese House m the 1850s 
where there was a pound for stray 
animals. She often amused her many 
grandchildren with this ditty: 

There otter was a widow oj Boreham, 

She was a gay old lass, 

She got herself a shilling, 

For pounding old Balaam’s ass . 
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The Mill 

A long established water mill used to 
stand by the stream at the bottom of 
Buckshoms hill. Was this the site of the 
mill on Eustace of Boulogne’s manor 
recorded in Domesday Book? In the 13th 
century was it the site of Hervey de 
Boreham’s or of the Abbot of Waltham’s 
mill? From the 18th century onwards it 
belonged to the owners of Boreham 
House. It was working at full capacity 
until about 1930 when Henry Ford 
bought the estate. Then the tenant 
farmers who had supplied the mill were 
given notice. The last family to run the 
mill were the Thrifts. They left in 1934 
and then in 1936 the whole complex was 
demolished when the road was widened. 


At the time a Tudor brick arch was 
discovered in the 17th century mill 
house. The timbers of both house and 
mill were numbered and rebuilt at Little 
Waltham along with the original stone 
porch. 

It is not easy for anyone new to 
Boreham after 1936 to visualise the large 
expanse of water that provided power for 
the mill with its osiers, reeds, water 
flowers and birds, its island with 
flowering chestnuts bending towards the 
water. The tall grain store backed on to 
the mill pond and across the road stood 
the mill w ith its race and great wheel 
turning into it. More pictures 
overleaf. 
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Tuv more vim* of flit buildings that made up the null complex. Above, mill pond in foreground, overlooked by the 
granary, and across the road A I ill I louse and mill ( hi the right, behind the trees, can be glirnpsedf/yrell ('otlages wluc h, 
by virtue of being set bac It, were not demolished m / V and are occupied today llelow, a»loser vieu f oJ the mill, a 

building that made up lour /?»h m A Ir Roland 7 hrift is on the left, he and Ins brother (ieorge (not pictured) urrr the last 
millers. Also in this picture can be seen Mill Cottage. (u'orge's daughter, Mrs Hetty Sarel, tin’s near St Andrew's church 
and these pictures come front her 









The Windmill and Windmill Cottage 

This little drawing /i*i> hem in 

Margaret Smithsfamilyfor urll over l(M) years: 

looking up H in kshonts 11 ill towards hotelum 


Tlie windmill was erected by the miller, 
Thomas Mead, in IS 13 and run in 
conjunction with the water mill. It stood 
at the top of the hill opposite 
Buckshoms. It was a post mill with one 
pair of stones. Its sails, which were 
shuttered, were removed after the miller, 
William Bright, had died of congestion 
of the lungs in 1880. 

By 1000 only the brick part remained. 
This became known as the Round House 
and the last occupants were the Wenleys. 
He was an odd character who wore his 
hair plaited. The final demolition was in 
1932-3, again at the hand of Fords. 

Tucked into the hill under the 
windmill stood a small cottage known 
ironically as ‘the castle! It was a 
picturesque little place and later became 
known as Weavers. It was cleared away 
lor road widening and now the Borough 
Council use its site as a dump for salt and 
grit. 



Taken in about 19(H). this photograph the iinu non of (.'hurt h and Roman Roads. Mr Sorrell's house and bakery 
(no M' the Wine Harrel) are on the right I le Hands hehind his feme and The Limes«an he glimpsed through the trees. ( )n 
the left are the home and shop of the Lurking family Pie near end teas occupied hy Mr I larris, the farrier, until the forge 
(not visible) behind the house tis'llt buildings urrr sacrificed for rood-widening about SO years ago In the distance, left, 
can In' seen The Red Lion 
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Iloreham Post Office, taken about I WO. Behind the feme arc members of the Sorrell family and the three girls on the 
p*ith are Agnes Letch, Alma Lui Icing and (.'onme Knight 


The Village Bakery and Third Home 
of the Post Office 

The village bakery was at the junction of 
Church Road and Roman Road, in the 
house adjoining the Wine Barrel. It was 
owned by Mr Sorrell who was making 
bread in his bakehouse over 100 years 
ago. His customers would walk along his 
garden path to buy their bread at the 
bakehouse door. 

The third home for the post office 
came to be in a room in his house. In later 
years his daughter Hilda married and she 
and her husband carried on the business 
as A W Church. They employed Mr 
Reeve as Baker and Roundsman. In 1939 
Mr Robert Boon took over the bakers 
and a few years later it passed to the Co¬ 
op, who soon closed it down. 

Before 1939, the shop in front of the 


old bakehouse was built (now named the 
Wine Barrel), and this provided the 
villagers with a post office and general 
store under one roof. Mr Church 
employed a girl to serve on the post 
office counter and Mr Chittock to help 
on the grocery counter. At first he cut the 
bacon, cheese and butter by hand; in 
time, a bacon slicer was installed along 
with many other improvements. It was 
always a very progressive business. 

When the shop changed hands, over 100 
years of service to the community by one 
family came to an end. The post office 
moved back across the road to its present 
position on the site of the old forge. Mr 
Edwards ran it until recently and now it 
includes a thriving video business. 
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/ «h iking up ('hurch Road hwards the old post otf'ue on Roman Road I’hotograph taken early in the century 


The Army Hut 

The army hut that became the village 
hall was acquired from the Worcester 
Regiment in 1917 or 1918 Members of 
the Regiment were stationed in and 
around Boreham during the latter part of 
the First World War. Between 1914 and 
1916 the Regiment suffered such 
appalling losses in Flanders (over 90%) 
that it was decreed they should be a 
‘home defence unit* for the remainder of 
the conflict. 


Stannah Iron Works 

In 1911 Mr Joseph Stannah, an Electrical 
Engineer of Old Hall, Boreham, built a 
small factory (locally known as ‘The 
Nuts and Bolts Works*), with six 
dwellings for his workmen, on land 
adjoining Bnck House Lane. The factory 
manufactured lifts. 

By late 1916 it had been dismantled 
and transferred to North London where 
it still trades under the name of 
Stannah Stairlifts. 
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Thejunc lion of Plantation and Roman Roads The butcher's shop is on the right; 

The Six Hells can he seen on the other side of the road It was (and is) a (,'reene King pub 
where teas were also served and a sign indicated ’Accommodation for ('.yclists * 


The Butcher’s Shop 

‘Mrs Hannah Seabrook, Butcher,’ states 
the commercial record for Boreham of 
1843. This business was almost certainly 
at The Chestnuts (see page 162). The 
present shop stands on a site adjoining 
the garden of this house, near the 
junction of Plantation and Roman Roads. 

Mr Tom Loveday (my late relative, 
writes MS) had connections with the shop 
for many years; he left Boreham early 
in 19(H). Then Seabrooks sold house and 
business to T Reynolds & Sons, Butchers, 
in 1907/8. Rose and Jack Marks, when over 
80 years old, said that Mr Reynolds was 
a good butcher and ‘such a nice man! 

Mr Abraham Emeny was the next and is 
named in the commercial records of 1933. 

Monday was slaughtering day. This 
was carried out on the premises in those 
days. The abattoir was beside the shop. 

Mr Dines senior took over the 
business in the late 1930s. It fell to him to 
allocate our weekly meat ration during 


the last war. Oh. those small pieces of 
meat and the everlasting slice of corned 
heel! How difficult those years must 
have been for him. Mr Dines was not 
only a very good butcher but also a 
tireless worker for so many of the village 
functions and is well-remembered carving 
the ox on Coronation Day in 1953. 

The Shop at The Laurels 

In the late 1800s Mr Smith had his 
bakery business by The Laurels. He 
delivered bread in his pony and trap to a 
wide area. When the Page family lived at 
The Laurels around 1910 the shop 
became a grocery. Mr and Mrs Bayliss 
were the next to take over the shop; they 
gave many years of service to the village. 
When they retired, Mr Hall carried on 
the business until the Co-operative 
Society took it over and eventually 
closed it. 
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The Village Shop 

as remembered by Derek Lodge ... 

On what is now known as Church Green 
and what we used to refer as ‘the square’ 
stood Tommy Worskett’s general store. 
Sacks of sugar and porridge oats, chests of 
tea etc, would almost fill the available floor 
space. Everything one bought was placed 
in a thick stiff blue paper bag. 

As the shop had no electricity, butter, 
margarine, bacon etc were stored on 
marble slabs in the cellar. Tommy was not 
renowned for his sense of humour and 
when a Hoover salesman sprinkled dirt 
over the shop floor in order to 
demonstrate his cleaner, only to find there 
was no electricity in the shop, Tommy had 
the man on his hands and knees sweeping 
up the mess with a dustpan and brush 
before throwing the cleaner out of the 
door. Tommy and Nellie were not the 
most trusting of people and many will 
recall the heavy green wooden shutters 
and iron straps and padlocks which they 
struggled to put in place each night. 

... and by Margaret Smith 
The shop was part of a large house with a 
walled garden, next to Babylon. The Wors- 
ketts were there in 1885 and probably 
much earlier. The shop was run by 
Tommy, Billy and their two sisters Nell 
and Julia; it gradually closed in the late 
1950s when the last of the family died, 
Nell in December 1959 aged 93 and 
Tommy early in 1960 aged 91. 

It was a general and hardware shop 
selling almost everything from groceries 
and sweets to the essential candles and 
paraffin for our lamps. A speciality of the 
shop until the 1914-18 war was the 
Worsketts home-made sausages and 
home-cured bacon, reputed never to have 
been equalled. Billy made the sausages and 
delivered them to all the large houses for 
miles around in his pony and trap. In the 



walled garden were kept the pigs to 
provide the pork for the sausages, and the 
hams and sides of bacon which were 
smoked in the great kitchen chimney. 

Nell was the manager, she was a rather 
severe person who kept the accounts. 
Every grain of rice or sugar, every currant 
or sultana was carefully measured when 
she was serving. Tommy usually cut the 
bacon, cheese and butter by hand. The dry 
goods were weighed into thick blue paper 
pokes and bags. The treacle and vinegar 
were sold ‘loosed so we took ajar or bottle 
for these. Julia was a small, deformed 
person, who spent most of the day sitting 
on a stool presiding over a window full of 
sweets. As children, we used to make great 
decisions looking in that window when 
we had our weekly halfpenny to spend. 
What matter that our choice tasted of 
paraffin, if Julia had just served that to a 
previous customer! 

It was a fascinating shop and never 
seemed to change. The sacks of dry goods 
stood on the floor; the first inside the door 
held the com for our chickens. There were 
the beautiful brass scales, the marble slab 
for the butter and cheese, always the smell 
of oil lamps, and after the weekly scrub of 
the floor, counters and shelves, the strong 
smell of carbolic lingered. 

Another feature of the shop was the tall 
wooden cupboard (always locked), 
attached to the outside wall. It held the 
shutters that Tommy would slot side by 
side on the outside of the two shop 
windows at closing time; again, they were 
locked. When the shop finally faded to a 
close it was still lit by oil lamps, although 
electricity had been available in Church 
Road since 1939. 
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liiwham luni^e, circa 1930 
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The Spout 

For centuries, the Spout has been the 
source of water for a large area around 
the church. Water is piped From a spring 
in the Old Vicarage garden, under the 
road, to the spout in a corner of the Old 
Rectory garden. Time was w hen the pipe 
protruded far enough out to hang a 
bucket on at filling time, and there were 
two access steps down to it. 

Jack Marks, a very old resident, 
remembers when a plan to put a top on 
the pipe was carried out, resulting in the 
Old Vicarage becoming flooded. At one 
time the Old Rectory was three 
dwellings. Then, the Spout fed a narrow 
stream to join the brook and finally 
entered the river near the road bridge, 
where flooding still occurs. When the 
Old Rectory was restored to a single 
dwelling in the 1930s, Mr Hammer 
diverted the stream to make a 
picturesque lake in his garden. 

As children, we learned early in life to 
‘fetch the w ater.’ It was a quick run down 
the hill and a slow walk up, always 
spilling the water as we went. A final 


half-bucket meant another journey. 

The older boys at the Old School - 
opposite the church - were detailed to 
fetch the water for the two cloakrooms 
daily and some did after-school ‘good 
deeds’ by fetching water for some of the 
older residents. Mrs Richcll, the school 
caretaker, and her husband would make 
endless journeys to the Spout when the 
classroom floors were to be scrubbed. 

One vHlage character. Bob Pettit, 
could be seen every Sunday morning 
with a wooden yoke across his shoulders 
carrying two or four buckets to the 
Spout, fetching the water to fill the 
copper for Monday’s washing day. In the 
summer, w'hen the rain butts were low, 
everyone went more often to the Spout. 

From a report on water supply in the 
county, compiled in 1900 by John C 
Thrush, county medical officer of health, 
we learn that Borcham had ‘a public well 
and two public springs, all of which yield 
good water. Many houses are supplied 
by private wells.’ 
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This giant willow was planted 
somewhere in Boreham in 1835. Fifty- 
three years later in 1888 it was felled for 
Benjamin Warsop, the cricket bat 
manufacturer. The tree was 101 feet tall. 


almost six feet in diameter and weighed 
eleven tons. It was three times the age of a 
normal cricket bat willow but proved to 
be ‘sound as a bell! It made 1,179 bats. 


Market Days 

In 1199, King John granted a charter for a 
market in Chelmsford. For centuries it 
has been the venue for the sales of 
livestock and farm produce for residents 
of the surrounding villages. Friday was 
market day, and even 50 years ago the 
drovers were still walking cattle, sheep, 
pigs and sometimes geese, through the 
village ett route for the market. Their trail 
of ‘droppings’ was caref ully collected by 
residents for their gardens. 

Most of the farmers still made the 
journey to market by pony and trap but 
at least one had a car, with a ‘dickie* at the 
back, where he transported such things 
as his crate of chickens. Friday also saw 
the two horse -drawn carrier’s carts of 
Mr Everett and Mr Stracey, from Little 
Baddow, pass through the village. These 
were life-lines to some families. A large 
C for Carrier placed in a prominent 
position at any house, was a request for 


their services, and most unusual items 
were fetched. One of these should have 
been a dressmaker’s dummy, but what 
arrived was a baby’s dummy! 

When the village’s recreation ground 
was a field owned by local farmer 
Mr John Ketley, it was the overnight 
gathering place for cattle, sheep etc, 
before they were walked to Chelmsford 
Market. 


Muffins for Tea 

In the days before the 1914-18 war Jack 
Marks and his twin sister Rose, 
remember the Muffin Man coming to 
the village every Saturday. He walked 
from Chelmsford with his tray upon his 
head ringing a bell. For them, it was 
muffins for tea. 
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School group about IS SO Lizzie Dousett is the girl in the i ape, denoting that she was a prefect in training to become a 
teacher. The third girl from her is Annie Lucking 


School group about IS95. Hack row,fourthfrom left, Wheaton, then Percy Parker. Fred Brewster and Arthur Last 
Second row, Lizzie Dou'sett, by then a teat her, and third from her Weaver, Rtchell, Mary Liu king. She is resting her 
left hand «>n her sister Lilian and next but one to her is I larry Coe, then Lizzie Ru hardson. Kneeling behind the front 
row, uranng a necklace, is Annie Richell, fifth and sixth in the foregwund are Alice and Minnie Redgeurll and eighth 
and ninth are Elsie and Charlotte Lucking. The group offour children front right are of the Hood family. The 
headmaster, Mr Joe Knight, is chi the right with his daughter, ('.race, who later became a teacher 











Schooldays remembered 1922-31... 

by A Lirgarct Smith 



The old school was a church school built 
in 1847 for both boys and girls. It stood 
opposite St Andrew’s Church. My school 
days began in 1922. At 9 o’clock on most 
mornings the Reverend 1 f all, who was the 
vicar at that time, would be there to talk to 
us and to teach us our hymns. On days 
such as Ash Wednesday, we would go to 
school and then to a service in the church, 
with the rest of the day a holiday. Empire 
Day was celebrated each year on May 
24th. There was a flagpole in the school 
playground where one boy and one girl 
would hoist the flag. A boy scout or girl 
guide would be in uniform. This 
ceremony was followed by a programme 
of special poems and songs delivered from 
the steps of the main classroom, and the 
rest of the day was a holiday. 

Lessons were usually of 30 minutes 


each. The only times we left our desks - 
with their inkwells and the pens whose 
nibs would cross at the least pressure - 
were at playtime or for ‘drill,’ now I^T. The 
boys and girls hail separate cloakrooms 
and playgrounds and there was a grass area 
at the end of the school grounds for drill. 
The boys had drawing lessons, but the 
only drawing for girls was maps in 
geography lessons. 

Knitting and needlework lessons were 
for the girls, when we all made the same 
useless garment: a pair of white cotton 
’drawers! On these we learned to hem. 
make a run and fell seam and put gathers 
into a band — oh, the weeks we spent 
‘stroking’ those gathers! Finally, we made 
two buttonholes and attached two linen 
buttons. Needless to say, this hideous 
garment, even in those days, was never 
worn. For knitting, we were taught to 
make a ribbed vest, a long shapeless item. 
Mine took three years to complete because 
each year, as 1 grew, I had more inches to 
knit. 

The senior girls went to ‘cookery! We 
were packed into Joe Mouser’s big car 
from the local garage on one day each 
week of one term. We went to Sandon 
Village Flail - an old army hut - the first 
year, and to the (ireat Waltham school's 
cookery room the second year. At Sandon, 
we cooked on very old oil stoves and used 
the same tin bowls for mixing, washing up 
and, finally, scouring the dismantled stove! 
At (ireat Waltham we used gas cookers, 
enamel mixing bowls and sinks to wash 
up in. I won the prize each year. I have 
them still: a set of aluminium jelly moulds 
and a Woolworth bracelet set with stones. 
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...and in the 1950 s 

by \ Lnyani l )ujcn 



Thirty years ago I started at Boreham 
Primary School, two weeks before my 
fifth birthday. The first incident I 
remember must have taken place in those 
first two weeks - I refused to be ‘dead’ in 
a game of cowboys and indians on the 
grounds that Tin not even five yet!’ 

Tlie main school building consisted of 
four large classrooms, heated with open 
coal fires in winter. The second form was 
in the ‘hut’ at the bottom of the play¬ 
ground. In the playground were concrete 
air-raid shelters. Gym equipment was 
stored in them, but they were forbidden 
territory, and therefore seemed sinister to 
us. Games were played against their walls 
- ballgames and ‘grandmother’s foot¬ 
steps,’ and we did handstands against 
them. One girl earned lasting fame when 
it was thus revealed that she had a pocket 


in her knickers. A small netball court was 
marked out beside the hut. On one 
memorable occasion, a master, unused to 
the miniature court, threw the netball 
from one end to the other and over the 
hut, into the woods beyond. 

Teaching was old-fashioned, with 
spelling tests and multiplication tables. 
Older children helped younger ones with 
reading practice, often impatiently 
watching the church clock as they did so. 
The teaching enabled us to spell out words 
we did not understand. I remember 
working out ‘National Anthem’ and 
announcing that this was ‘a bus company! 

On one side of the playground was the 
graveyard, and on the other side were 
rather overgrown gardens leading to a 
meadow which was used for games in the 
summer. I often opted for gardening 
rather than games in order to spend a 
leisurely afternoon talking under the apple 
trees, but there was a powerful deterrent 
- the torture of having to wear stifl 
wooden-soled ‘gardening shoes’ which 
were stored in crumpled piles in a dusty 
shed. 

The village hall and ‘rec’ played a large 
part m our school life. The Christmas play, 
sports day, and the boys* football all took 
place there, as did our country dance 
display at the village fete. But above all, the 
village hall was the scene of the daily battle 
of school dinner. Mr Boon’s coach took 
the children there, except for the ‘walkers’ 
who went in a paired crocodile up 
Plantation Road. In the summer we 
walked across the allotments. We preferred 
this, largely because we could call at the 
Queens Head and buy refreshers, penny 
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chews and gobstoppers. This was a great 
bonus tor me as I often found the dinners 
uneatable. The food was served from huge 
saucepans, usually to a chorus of requests 
for ‘no meat, no greens! The resulting 
igloo of mash amid a lake of gravy was 
then stirred and hidden as far as possible 
under the cutlery. 

The church was also a regular feature of 
school life. We had services there at 
Christmas and for St Cecilia’s Hay. The 
vicar came to teach us and found the task 
to be a mission to the heathens. Our 
attempts at unison Bible reading were 
abysmal, and our theology often unorth¬ 
odox. (‘Please sir, the Lord doesn’t give us 
our daily bread - my mum had to go and 
get it from the Co-op!) 

In our small world there were some 
strangers. Our xenophobia was such that 
one small boy, when asked which people 
were native to Wales, answered ‘They’re 
not natives. Miss, they’re Welsh! Gypsy 


children sometimes came to the school - 
we envied them for their ability to come 
and go, and they seemed exotic and 
foreign to us. More foreign, in fact, were 
the children with Polish names from the 
Nissen huts on the airfield, but we were 
too wrapped up in the affairs of our own 
village to think of asking them for their 
stories. 

1 must mention some of the teachers of 
that time, who made such a vivid impres¬ 
sion - pretty Mrs Molyoake. who would 
ask a child to hold her mirror while she 
adjusted her makeup or put on her hat; 
Miss Upton, ageless and strict, but fair and 
kind; Mrs Goodtellow, with her marvel¬ 
lous music, w riting songs for the school 
concert and singing so beautifully herself; 
and Mr Chandler, who called all the girls 
‘Miss’ (probably because he couldn’t 
remember their names) and who would 
fold himself up into a bubble car. And of 
course, there was Mr Cooper, the head- 



Si haol mihall tram, I I A taryant / hifeu is trail'd setond twin left 
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master, who pretended to have a special 
brick to come and cure anyone who was 
ilk and said that he was bald from having 
been patted on the head too much as a boy. 
Mrs Holden, the school secretary, deser¬ 
ves an honourable mention for retrieving 
me from a fifth go on the roundabout on a 
school outing to Clacton, for being patient 
when I was sick afterwards and above all, 
for not telling my mother! 

Last, but not least, I must not let the 
school lavatories vanish into oblivion 
without a commemorative paragraph. 
Tlie dreaded ‘toilets* consisted of cubicles 
with wooden seats over large buckets 
behind tin screens on each side of the 
playground. A trip there was purgatory; 
first you had to find a cubicle where the 


floor was not awash from a leaky bucket 
- thin trickles ran from behind the 
corrugated tin down the sides of the 
playground. Then a tolerable seat had to 
be found. Paper was issued by the sheet in 
front of the whole class. The girls envied 
the boys who could just disappear behind 
the old air raid shelters, but even so, my 
brother was found walking two miles 
home at the age of five in order to relieve 
himself. The buckets were emptied by a 
commando squad from Purlc Bros while 
we watched in awe from a safe distance. 

The school building has long been 
demolished (and the toilets bulldozed) but 
the place remains as it was, with its sounds 
and smells, to those who spent busy and 
happy years within its walls. 



('.him h Road in the I'JJUy Tin uhoedts i*r» the right. also thegales to the churchyard extension Farther along, a 
building known as the reading nmni which had originally been stables used by the Tyrell family when they i ame to 
church In the distance is Babylon 
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Education in Boreham 

by the Revd WJT Smith 


The record of Boreham in the field of 
education is both interesting and impres¬ 
sive. Through the ages* Boreham has been 
primarily an agricultural community. 
There would be little desire for, or need of 
book learning. However, it is very likely 
that the vicars from the earliest times 
gathered a few boys together and gave 
them the rudiments of education. But we 
do not know. We do know that the vicar 
Edmond Blackebourn, in his will of 1567, 
left to Leonard Soame three books ‘adher- 
enium tullii melanthong his grammar & his 
logicke officia tullii! Now these are standard 
textbooks - the first and last by the man 
more usually known as Cicero. Perhaps 
Leonard was the vicar’s pupil. 

The Sussex Chapel was built about 
1585. It was used as a school for many 
years until it was pulled down about 1860. 
It was rebuilt to half its original length. 
Twenty or so children could have been 
housed in the former building, but who 
they were, and who taught them we do 
not know. 

There is evidence of two Dame 
Schools. In 1851 the widow Ann Shead, 
then 59 years old, in addition to being 
post mistress was also school mistress. 
She was still so in 1861. She died in 1869 
aged 76. Two entries of 1866 in the 
National School Log Book refer to her. 
Jane Williamson 12 years old been at Miss 
Shed's school knows how to read but can't spell , 
write or cypher! ‘E. Clark has been with Mrs . 
Shed 3 or 4 years Can read fairly has learned to 
write a little and makefigures at home! In 1865 
Mary Ann Lucking aged 22 was the 
school mistress. Again there are references 
to her in the Log Book. In 1868 — ‘Louise 


Loveday from dame's school' and 1869 
— ‘Florence Clark left this school for Miss 
Lucking’s, reason given that there were too many 
boys coming the same way to this school! She 
was still school mistress in 1871. 

In 1851 there was a Boarding School 
for girls at Boreham Cottage (now The 
Limes). Four sisters, aged between 34 and 
43, were the governesses, and there were 
ten scholars — the oldest 16 and the 
youngest 10. It was still going in 1861 but 
the youngest sister was then replaced by 
an 18-year-old ■ French woman who 
taught French. Most of the pupils came 
from Essex, but none of them from 
Boreham. On the opposite side of the road 
and a little down the hill from the Red 
Lion there was a Ladies School at 
Buckshorns. Elizabeth Cornell and her 
sister, aged 54 and 40 respectively, were 
the school mistresses, and there were 
eighteen scholars aged between 9 and 18. 
It was still functioning in 1861. In the 
census of 1851 the birthplaces of these 
girls were unknown. In the 1861 census, 
six of the fourteen scholars are from Essex 
including two from Boreham. These two 
were daughters of local farmers. 

Canonesses Regular of the Holy 
Sepulchre came here in 1799 with their 
school for young ladies (see page 124). 
Over the years New Hall School has 
increased in size and there have been many 
contacts between the school and the 
village. For example it educated a few of 
the village children. The National School 
Log Book refers to New Hall. In June 
1865 S Dawson left - ‘Gone to New Hall 
School. She has never attended more than a third 
of her time consequently knows next to nothing. 
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From Popery good Lord deliver us! She 
returned three months later. In 1868 
Elizabeth Goodwin admitted from the 
Roman Catholic school. She left again 
after five months \ because she will not light the 
fires or pay as other children do 3d a week! 

Robert Clough was a gardener, 
probably at New Hall. He died 10 August 
1732, and was buried outside the south 
chapel of the church. In his will, dated 
August 1726, he wrote - 7 give and 
bequeath a rent charge of three pounds a year out 
of the house and lands that I now live in and 
enjoy absolutely and for ever for and towards the 
Schooling of poor Children of Boreham! In 
1808 six children were taught to read by 
the provision of Clough’s charity. It is still 
available and is used to buy books for the 
school library. 

Edmund Butler was born in Boreham 
in 1629. He died in 1724 aged 95 years, 
and was buried in Little Baddow. By a 
Deed executed in 1717 he formed a charity 
which was to be applied 'in and for the 
educating att School of such and soe many 
children both male andfemale of and belonging 
to the sever all parishes of Boreham and Little 
Baddow . . ! It was for buying and 
providing books, clothes and other neces¬ 
saries. Over the years the original scheme 
has been modified to meet the require¬ 
ments of the day. In 1909, for instance, the 
proceeds of the charity were to be applied 
to providing scholarships and apprentice¬ 
ships for deserving children. It is still 
extant and many boys and girls of the two 
parishes have been assisted in the matter of 
further education. 

In 1808, the vicar of Boreham, W C 
Ray, wrote to the Archdeacon of Essex. In 
his letter he said that under the will of 
Edmund Butler, 70 boys and 10 girb were 
taught to read, write and cypher and they are 
clothed once in two years! 

The School and School House in 
Waltham Road, now converted into 
houses, was variously known as the 


British, Charity or Butler’s School. 

The teacher was paid from Butler’s 
charity. Mrs Hart, a 65-year-old widow, 
was paid twenty-five pounds a year, and 
was assisted by her daughter. In 1851, aged 
86, she is still shown as school mistress. 
There are several references to this school 
in the National School Log Book. In 1864 
W Fancy left for Butler’s Charity. Two 
years later M Dawson was admitted. She 
had ) passed through the Charity but cannot 
work with our 3rd Class! E Lucking was 
admitted, had passed through the Charity, 

‘she don't appear to know but little , is a sharp 
girl! E Stammers, also admitted, 'left the 
School 4 years ago to go into “The Charity" she 
does not know so much now as when she left! 
An entry for July 1865 is as follows:- 
( T Valentine taken away to go into "Butler's 
Charity ” Note: — The mistress of this School 
goes round at regular intervals and tries to get a 
certain number of my Children away to fill up 
the requisite number for this Charity: How 
courteous!!!* In September of the same year 
'C Hurrell and E Clark leftfor Charity School 
In both these cases it is the promise of "clothes 
directly” that has induced the parents to send 
them into the Charity! May 1866 F Young 
was admitted, \ . . has had a little in the 
"Charity” was taken away because he had to be 
beaten every morning to get him there - a 
hopeful scholarV In 1868 Emily Catchpool 
was admitted from the Charity School, 
‘readinggood, arithmetic and dictation bad! Two 
boys from the Charity School were 
admitted in February 1870 - George 
Doe, ‘can read & write fairly, arithmetic as far 
as simple multiplication fair;' ‘Alfred Perkins not 
so far advanced as G. Doe! Butlers Charity 
School was built in 1853 for 45 children. It 
was taken over by the National School 
after its closure by the School Board for 
lack of funds. 

The trust deed for the National or 
Church, Schools is dated 1847. The 
schools, that is, school for boys and school 
for girls, were opened for the first time on 
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March 27th 1848. The cost of the build¬ 
ings and other expenses was just under 
£652.50p. When villagers speak of 
Boreham School it is this one to which 
they refer. It was for children of the village. 
There have been some notable head¬ 
masters. James Pearce Lewin was noted for 
scholarly teaching and beautiful hand¬ 
writing. He came in 1852, resigning after 
fourteen years to be agent for Sir J T Tyrell. 
He then became a School Manager and 
later School Treasurer and member of the 
local Advisory Education Committee. 
Joseph Roberts Knight entered in the Log 
Book - 7 Joseph R. Knight , Certified Teacher 
commenced duties as Head Master oj this School 
on MondayJan. 9th 1893! He remained for 
32 years until he retired in 1923. Mr 
Knight and his wife were tireless in their 
work for the village. Clement George 
Cooper came in 1928 and was head until 
he retired in 1959. Both he and his wife 
devoted themselves to the well-being of 
the village. 

The School Log Books are very 
revealing in the information they give 
about scholars and staff, about lessons and 
holidays, about discipline and treats. There 
is a notice from the managers in 1863 to 
admit children of four years old. However, 
H Pryor admitted next year, \ doesn't know 
ABC ' was only three and a half. A 
Cobbold admitted the next year, * doesn’t 
know alphabet ' was the same age. Emma 
Cook was four years three months when 
she was admitted in 1869, James Shonk 
four years old in 1870. Of both of them the 
entries say ‘ knows nothing! In 1879 Emily 
Batchford was admitted aged three years. 
The same year Arthur Rolph, 'was admitted 
yesterday. He is 2 years and a half old, but cannot 
talk yet! The lessons were principally 
reading, writing, arithmetic, scripture, 
music, singing and needlework. There 
were home lessons to be done in arith¬ 
metic and writing. There was trouble with 
these in the summer in consequence of the 


children being out all the evening. 
Arithmetic was addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division and fractions. One 
master made an entry — 7 cannot get 3 or 4 
of Standard I to understand arithmetic I don't 
think children at 6 years of age ought to be 
required to do it! There were the usual 
holidays at Christmas, Easter, Whitsun 
and Harvest, the latter four weeks. Others 
were taken despite the disapproval of the 
head master - collecting acorns (for 
pigs?), brushing for game, haying and, the 
big boys, stone picking. A regular one was 
for pea picking, and another for bird 
scaring. An unusual one was - Holiday in 
consequence of a Fast day having been held to 
implore the removal of the "Cattle disease! 
Another entry was, ‘Cattle Show in 
Chelmsford has taken many away! That was 
not an official holiday. At 6 July 1868 there 
is — 'Va of an hour given in the afternoon in 
consequence of Vaccination Act — vaccination 
took place in the school room ! A week later, 
'Many of the children have been unable to work 
on account of vaccination effects! On 5 
November 1868 the entry is,' Bonfire day. 
Cautioned boys against use of fire works as 
useless nonsense tending to no good. But what is 
use of cautioning when the church bells are 
dinning it into their ears all day! The entry at 
14 February 1870 is, 'Valentines Day Half 
the children away a.m. gadding about for 
halfpence. Findp.m. that they havejourneyed 8 
or 9 miles each and had an average of 1 penny! 
Specimen of parents wisdom! 

The discipline was strict. Children were 
punished for untruthfulness, swearing, 
profane language, rude behaviour, 
fighting, talking in class, lateness, being 
noisy, carelessness, insolence, truanting, 
spending his school money, scribbling on 
the closet wall, and breaking down 
hedges. Throwing stones is frequently 
mentioned, and on one occasion the 
master adds the note, 'The love of this sport is 
pan and parcel of a boy's nature! The punish¬ 
ments meted out were having to write a 
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School group in 1929. Bock row, Len DeVille, Vera Church, Vera Aves, BettyJoslin, Phyllis Reeve, Violet Smith, 

Flossie Brewster, Honour Shead, Flonte Dorking, Kitty Allen, Betty Thrift. Between the rows, left, Charlie Allen, 
right, Fred Ingate, Harold Brewster, Arthur Brewer. Middle row, Arthur Adams, Margery Mt.xter, Flossie Rutledge,Joyce 
Pettit, Sylvia IVatson, Lill Adams, Alice Rawlings, Joyce Barclay, Margaret Barclay, Evelyn Keeble, Mary Dei tile, 

Ted Bayliss. Front row, lxx Edwards Jim Brewster, Eric Micklefield, Les Eggleton, Sam Event t, Frederick Fuller, 
(.harlie Mu son, Len Keeble, Vic Emery, Jack Fitch. Ilte headmaster, Mr C G Cooper, can be seen on the right 


hundred lines, deprivation of play time, 
being kept in after school and, for the 
worst offences, caning. 

In 1864 a door was made in the south 
wall to afford direct communication 
between the School House and School 
Room. There was the usual white washing 
and scrubbing. A new playground was 
made, Jo keep the children out of the street! In 
1892 a new classroom was added and the 
Government grant increased. In 1911 
there were major renovations. Then the 
School House, the residence of the 


headmaster, was pulled down and 
classrooms built. But the school was soon 
overcrowded. In the 1960s demountable 
classrooms were built but the population 
of the village continued to increase, so 
eventually the school was closed, and 
finally demolished in 1971. The new 
school was officially handed over on 
Tuesday 28 May 1968. There were 260 on 
the roll - but very soon temporary 
classrooms had to be added, and house¬ 
building in the village is still going on in 
1987. Who can say what the future holds? 
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Doctor in the Village 

by Margaret Shearer 


Before 1954 there was no resident doctor 
in Boreham and any necessary medical 
care was provided by GP s from 
Chelmsford or Witham. Dr Emerick had 
started his medical practice in Hatfield 
Peverel two to three years before and was 
eventually to become our first partner. A 
baby clinic organised by the Essex County 
Council Health Department was held 
every other week in the village hall and 
was run by the district nurse and the health 
visitor as well as a school medical officer. 
Between them they immunised the babies 
and children and dealt with the various 
infant problems. At this time the nurse was 
also the local midwife and when we 
arrived this post was held by Miss Parker 
who lived in the nurse’s bungalow in 
Hatfield Peverel. 

Since 1951 my husband, Malcolm 
Shearer, had been the medical registrar at 
the Chelmsford Hospital Group so that 
starting a new general medical practice in a 
rural area was a challenge. In November 
1954 we moved into The Laurels next 
door to the Six Bells where the landlord 
was Mr Edwards, and opposite The 
Chestnuts which at this time was the 
home of Mr Ernest Millington, the ex- 
Labour MP for Chelmsford. The Laurels 
was owned by the Chelmsford Star Co¬ 
operative Society and was semi-detached 
with their grocery store. Whilst it could 
never be described as a desirable residence, 
life in it was certainly never dull. The two 
front rooms on the ground floor were 
used as waiting and consulting rooms and 
another smaller room was used as a 
dispensary. There were morning and 
evening surgeries six days a week, with the 


exception of Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday morning when my husband 
still worked in the Chelmsford and Essex 
Hopsital. After two years he gave up this 
hospital work and started to have antenatal 
clinics on Wednesday afternoons and 
immunisation clinics on Tuesdays. In 1954 
the population of Boreham was about 
1500 and from this time on the village and 
the practice rapidly increased in size. 
Although it was fairly busy, my main 
function at this time was answering the 
telephone and the doorbell as I had three 
small children to look after at home. As a 
state registered nurse, 1 also started 
occasionally to help in the surgery. 

Because of the practice our living area 
was somewhat limited but there were 
compensations. We were blessed with a 
fair-sized cellar which was used as 
valuable storage space and sometimes for 
hanging pheasants as we occasionally 
found a brace dangling on our back-door 
knob. I remember once noticing a very 
musty smell that seemed to pervade the 
house which was daily increasing. 
Thinking there might be forgotten, 
festering pheasants, I opened the cellar 
door and found that water was lapping 
over the top step and domestic items like 
photographs and lamp shades were afloat. 
When informed, the Chelmsford Co¬ 
operative Society was very helpful and 
sent a team to pump out the water. This 
procedure took some time and it was 
discovered that for the past three to four 
weeks all the bath water had been pouring 
into the cellar. Later that evening Mr 
Edwards from the Six Bells was surprised 
and perhaps a little peeved to discover that 
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his cellar was now flooded with our bath 
water. 

In the middle of the garden stood a 
picturesque pump used for emptying out 
the septic tank which unfortunately had 
been constructed in heavy clay and was of 
course ineffective. The responsibility for 
the task rested with a squatter who was 
also a ‘tenant’ of the Co-op and who lived 
rent free in a small, windowless hut at the 
bottom of the garden. He was a little 
erratic in fulfilling his part of the bargain 
and the drains were always a problem. 
Later, he sub-let his hut to another ‘tenant’ 
who after an enthusiastic beginning never 
really got to grips with the mechanism 
which involved the use of at least two 
pints of water to prime the pump. One day 
he moved out, never to be seen again. 
After this, an electric pump was installed 
which was only marginally more efficient. 

In the spring of 1959, after four eventful 
years, we moved to Averys which had 
been a small, square three-bedroomed 
house built in 1954, standing in a quarter 
acre of garden. This was the original site of 
the 18th century Boreham workhouse, 
which later in the 19th century became 
known as Providence Cottages. These 
were demolished to make way for Averys. 
Early deeds of 1714 referred to Averys and 
the workhouse and we assume that Averys 
had been the dwelling of the workhouse 
master. A surgery unit consisting of 
consulting, examination, dispensary and 
waiting-room, plus two extra bedrooms, 
were built onto the house. For the next few 
years I was the ancilliary help and part- 
time dispenser! A new consulting room 
was added in 1966 and our first 
receptionist was appointed to run an 
appointment system. The immunisation 
clinic continued to be held in the surgery 
and a weekly wart clinic was started in 
1967 — at this time warts were treated 
with fuming nitric acid. A new treatment 
room was added in 1970 and our first 



The Laurels, where the medical practice started 

practice nurse was appointed. She was 
responsible for dressings, injections and 
various other treatments, including 
electrocardiographs. She was able to assist 
in the upkeep of the increasing number of 
practice records and disease registers. 
From 1966 we became a training practice 
and had a succession of trainee GPs who 
worked in the practice for 12 months to 
gain experience before becoming 
principals in their own practices. During 
this time much emphasis was placed on 
preventive medicine; cervical cytology as 
well as screening for hypertension and 
diabetes was available and encouraged. Dr 
Nigel Towson became a partner in 1977 
followed by Dr John Guy in 1981 and Dr 
Leslie Brann in 1984. Facilities like 
chiropody, psychiatric, well baby and 
family planning clinics have now been 
introduced. 

Over the years medical care in Boreham 
has progressed until today, with a 
population of 4000, we have the well- 
equipped, purpose-built surgery known 
as New Averys. It is a far cry from the days 
at The Laurels over 30 years ago! 
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The Old Village Hall 

by Margaret Smith 


There was originally a village hall on the 
site of the first pair of houses at the top of 
Church Road, but the one I remember was 
an army hut of the 1914-18 war. It stood 
on land adjacent to the garden of Caynton 
Cottage, 50 yards from the Church Road/ 
Roman Road junction. There was a pump 
for water on the side of the road, 
conveniently situated outside the hall. The 
entrance was through double doors, with 
a cloakroom either side. Heating was from 
two tortoise stoves, one for each side of the 
hall. The stage was at the far end with two 
small dressing-rooms behind it, which 
were also used as kitchens. At some point, 
two earth closets were built. This hall 
became the hub of social life for about a 



Among the many functions held in the 
hall were our school concerts; these were 
the highlight of our school year. How we 
all fitted into those small dressing-rooms 


is still a mystery. We would hold our fairy 
wands high above our heads fearing they 
would get broken in the crush. Of the two 
occasions I well remember, one was of the 
turkey modelled in mashed potato and 
browned off with cocoa for the Cratchet 
family’s Christmas dinner. This was made 
by Mrs. Cooper, the headmaster’s wife. It 
carved beautifully - much to her relief, I 
learned years later. The second occasion 
was a new venture called a ‘Shadow’ play. 
This depicted children being fed into a 
mincing machine and ending up as 
sausages. I was detailed to turn the handle 
of the machine. 

There was often a whist drive and dance 
on a Saturday evening. As children, my 
sister and I would sit either side of a 
tortoise stove whilst the whist was in 
progress. When the band for the dancing 
arrived after the interval, we would watch 
enthralled while it was being set up. 

The Guides and Scouts held their 
Christmas parties in the hall, and 
neighbouring troops and companies 
would be invited. The camp-fire sing¬ 
song closed our party. The camp fire was a 
structure of logs, nailed together with a 
space for a lantern underneath, all very 
realistic. It was made by Mr. Cooper 
(Skip) and used each year. 

Wedding receptions were held in the 
hall. The Women’s Institute held their 
monthly meetings there. The New Year 
Fancy Dress Dance was a great event. 
There was always Auld Lang Syne and the 
‘Father Time’ ceremony, when the doors 
would be opened and the church bells 
heard as they were ringing the Old Year 
out and the New Year in. 
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‘For Home and Country’ 

THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE IN BORE HAM 

by Margaret Smith 


Mrs Alfred Watt, founder of the Women’s 
Institute movement, formed the first WI in 
Essex when she visited Borehain on 20 
May 1917. The annual subscription 
remained at two shillings for the next 25 
years. I was just three weeks old at the time 
and as my mother joined the movement 
when it was in its infancy, I do not 
remember a time without the WI and its 
influence for good on the life of the village. 

As children we looked forward to the 
annual Christmas parties held in the Old 
School with a dip in the bran tub, an 
orange and a bag of sweets to take home 
- the sweets always given by Miss 
Hulton of The Manor. In time, the parties 
were held in the old village hall, then the 
bran tub ‘became’ a Christmas tree with 
presents on it for us to take home along 
with the bag of sweets. 

The annual outings began in 1920. 
Going by charabanc to Southend was 
another treat the WI gave us as children. 
Very few residents remained in the village 
on Outing Day. 

In June 1917 the first meeting of the 
newly formed WI was held at the Scouts 
Hall, a small room in the stable block of 
Boreham Manor. All those attending were 
enrolled as members and the officers 
elected were as follows: Hon President - 
Miss Hulton; President - Miss E Spencer 
of Beaumonts, Damases Lane; Vice 
President - Miss Isabel Yonge of The 
Vicarage; Treasurer - Miss Ida Farrow - 
Infant Teacher at the Old School; 
Secretary - Mrs W Seabrook of Chantry 
Farm. The committee of six included Miss 
M Spencer, sister of the secretary, Miss 
Dean, another local school teacher and 


Miss Avis of The Croft in Plantation 
Road. Then Mr W Seabrook gave an 
interesting talk on bees to the crowded 
room. 

Future WI monthly meetings were held 
in many areas of our widespread village. 
Seabrook’s Club in Damases Lane was 
often used; the Waltham Road school, 
where members learned how to make 
cheese; the chapel by The Chestnuts in 
Main Road; the Reading Room, a small 
room once opposite the church, into 
which some 50 members would pack 
themselves. Sometimes the meetings took 
place in members’ gardens: Miss 
Haselwood’s at Shottesbrook; Miss 
Langham’s at Old Hall; Mrs Curtis 
Bennett’s at Boreham Lodge; Miss Avis’s 
at The Croft; Mrs Pilkington’s at 
Boreham House and Mrs Seabrook’s at 
Chantry Farm. In September 1917 the first 
Baby Show for 19 babies was held in the 
vicarage garden and in October 1917 the 
first Produce Show was held in Mrs 
Tiiffnel’s garden at Porters, now sadly 
destroyed by the building of the A12. Mr 
Tuffnel spoke on storing fruit. In April 
1918 the garden and dining-room of 
Porters were again lent for 29 members to 
learn Fruit Basket Making under ‘the able 
instructions of Mrs Sweet’ from 
Seabrooks. 

With the First World War still on, 
practical subjects were discussed at the 
meetings such as: ‘How to make a Hay 
Box CookerJ ‘First Aid and Bandaging,’ 
‘Keeping Goats and Rabbits (and how to 
cure their skins); ‘Winter Egg Production; 
‘Staining Floors, Glazing Windows and 
Tinkering! Lady Petre of Ingatestone Hall 
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Talent about IV20. ,Vhw /hewn, the first distrut nurse 
in Horehani. She senvJ Little Baddow tiiiJ part of 
I hit field Oiverelas well and dnl her round on a buyi le 


even demonstrated ‘How to Mend Shoes! 

The need for a village nurse was 
considered in 1920 and in 1921 Nurse 
Brewer was enrolled as a member. She 
served Hatfield Peverel, Little Baddow 
and Boreham, going her rounds on a 
bicycle, often having to wade through 
floods between the villages, especially 
when babies were due. 

A WI lending library for members 
began in 1921. It was well supported in the 
days before the arrival many years later of a 
library van. 

To enable surplus produce from the 
country to be sold to the townsfolk, a WI 
stall was set up in Chelmsford market in 
1918. Boreham members were among the 
first to supply the stall. Many money¬ 
raising projects were organised in those 


early days. Whist drives, sales of work and 
rummage sales were held in the Old 
School. Donations were made to St 
Dunstan's Hospital for the Blind and to a 
fund for purchasing the old army hut m 
Church Road. 

During the years between the wars, the 
cultural and social interests grew. A panel 
of speakers and qualified instructors 
became available and many classes were 
held. 

For many years the WI entered a float in 
the Chelmsford Hospital Carnival, nearly 
always with a leaning towards New Hall 
and its history. ‘The Court of I ienry VIII 
and The Wooing of Anne Bolyne* 
achieved 2nd prize. ‘General Monck, 
Duke of Albemarle, entertains Charles II 
at New Hall 1669, with Nell Gwynne 
playing in The Merry Wives of Windsor 
before the Court’- 1st prize and 
Challenge Cup. ‘The Earl of Sussex 
entertains Queen Elizabeth at New Hall 
1559* — 2nd prize. 

Of the many presidents the name of 
Mrs Jack Smith stands out. She held 
continuous office for about 20 years and 
worked tirelessly along with her commit¬ 
tees to raise money towards the present 
village hall. This was opened in time for 
the WI to celebrate its 21st birthday in 
1938 when some 150 members and 
visitors were entertained to supper and 
dancing. During the war years of 
1939-1945, under her guidance, the 
members raised over £800 to enable gifts 
to be sent to all serving personnel of the 
village. A further £450 was raised for 
donations to the many wartime funds set 
up for hospitals, warships, spitfires, 
Churchill’s Aid to Russia, etc. Records of 
those years show that every request was 
met wholeheartedly by the members. The 
regular monthly dances and the more 
frequent whist drives were organised to 
finance the requests. Members gave 
generously to these from their rations. 
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They also knitted large quantities of 
wool into ‘Garments for Russia’ also for 
‘Liberated Europe! 25 pairs of felt slippers 
and 32 toys were completed by Christmas 
1942 for the children’s wards of our local 
hospitals. And so the war effort went on. 

On 20 July 1943 members visited St 
James’s Palace to see parcels being packed 
by the Red Cross for despatch to the 
prisoners of war. A donation was made 
towards packaging and transport. At the 
time, four men from Boreham were 
prisoners of war. 

During those war years, the govern¬ 
ment allocated sugar to the WI movement. 
Boreham members produced 1500 lbs of 
jam and 300 cans of fruit with their 
allocations, for the government to distrib¬ 
ute. When victory was declared, all the 
village children under 15 were invited to 
join the members’ children at the Victory 
Party. An annual Pensioners’ Party was 
introduced, which continued for many 
years until the formation of the Golden 
Age. 

The post-war years brought changes in 
the WI. Meetings had already moved from 
the afternoons to the evenings as more and 
more women were at work. A wider 
range of subjects was introduced. 1948 
saw the opening of Denman College, a 
residential college at Marcham in Oxford¬ 
shire. There, members could take four or 
five-day courses in either academic or 
practical subjects. The annual subscription 
was increased to 3s 6d. 

The Essex Show became a venue for 
exhibiting the members’ work and 
gaining awards. 


Boreham donated a cup to the Mildmay 
Group. This is a group of five neigh¬ 
bouring Institutes (including Boreham) 
who compete annually for the cup. The 
contest alternates between drama and 
domestic and craft subjects. 

Theatre outings were enjoyed. Funds 
were still being raised and donations being 
made to chosen charities each year. The 
weekly whist drives continued. 

In 1953 square dancing was welcomed 
by the youth of the village. Children’s 
ballet and tap dancing lessons began. 
These were very popular for many years. 
Old Tyme dancing classes were started in 
1954 and continued for 14 years. 

Coronation year saw the organising of 
an Elizabethan Midsummer Fay re at 
Danbury Park when all the branches were 
invited to send along a member in 
Elizabethan costume. Boreham chose to 
represent Alse Byng from a brass in St 
Andrew’s church. Lady Ritchie gave me 
her red velvet curtains to make the dress. 
This involved quilting and hand embroi¬ 
dery. It was worn by another member, 
Mrs King, on the day. 

Special birthdays of the Boreham 
branch were always celebrated. For the 
33rd we had a supper and entertainment; 
Mrs B Turner, a founder member atten¬ 
ded. A scrap book was compiled for the 
40th birthday. The 50th welcomed Mrs 
C J Sweet, a founder member, to a birth¬ 
day dinner. And here, as a member of over 
40 years, I conclude a look back through 
the first 50 years of the WI in Boreham. 
We are now in our 70th year and the 
annual subscription has grown to £5.60. 


$ 
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/ 'hiring the last war, members of the Women s British Legionformed a snipping fhirty. They met weekly in one another '$ 
homes to snip up any clean old cloths and dressmaking remnants which i ould he used to stu ff cushions. 

These were sold in aid of our local service personnel. From left, Mrs Lrost, Mrs Church, Mrs Chittock, Mrs Chapman (Sen), 
Mrs Sweet, Mrs Wood, Miss Label Yonge, Mrs Barclay, Mrs Last, Mrs Shead, Mrs Had wick, Mrs Coe 


BOREHAM’S ‘LEGION’ 

by Derek Lodge 

On Thursday, 30 January, 1930, Mr C 
Pilkington and Mr S G Sweet proposed 
and seconded *That this meeting of ex- 
servicemen hereby accepts the Clbarter of the 
British Legion and formally establishes a 
branch of the British Legion to be known as 
Boreham and District Branch! 

Carried unanimously. 

So runs the opening entry of the 
minutes of the inaugural meeting of the 
branch. Those present included Mr W P 
Seabrook, Mr C G Cooper, (school¬ 
master), Rev A E Hall. Messrs Godward, 
Willes, Yonge, Lynes, Richell.Joslin, 
Franklin, Stanley and Capt W E Lister, 
along with another 40 ex-servicemen. 
The subscription was set at four shillings 
per annum, payable quarterly, half- 
yearly or yearly in advance. 

It was agreed with the village hall 
committee that the branch would have 
the use of the small room ‘as required’ for 
V! 1 per year, the whole hall for general 
meetings at 5s per meeting and for social 
events 12s 6d per meeting plus Is 3d per 
hour after four hours. Children’s events 
10s per event. 


Committees were formed covering 
benevolent employment and social and 
sporting activities. Mr Cooper was a 
very active member and chairman of 
many of the committees. 

The inaugural meeting of the Women’s 
Section w r as held on Wednesday, 30th 
March, 1932, and the branch was 
represented by Mr Cooper and Mr 
Godward. Among the many social and 
benevolent activities were housing, 
medical and employment assistance, 
funded by whist drives, dances and other 
such events, in which the women’s 
section played a most important role. 

It is recorded that a ‘wireless set was 
installed in the village hall in November 
1931' in order that ‘the British Legion 
Festival of Remembrance may be heard 
by members and their wives! 

The aim of‘the Legion’ is to assist 
needy ex-servicemen and wives of ex- 
servicemen and this aim has been 
followed in the village to the present day. 

The annual Poppy Day appeal has 
been organised for many years by the 
women’s section and is always supported 
most generously by Boreham villagers. 
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Wartime Airfield 

by BtyanJones 


During the spring and early summer of 
1944, prior to the D _ Day landings on 6 
June, a major bombing offensive was 
planned to be carried dut by medium 
bombers of the 9th United States Army 
Air Force. This offensive was to be against 
strategic targets in Holland, Belgium and 
France. The plan was to destroy vital road, 
rail and canal bridges, airfields, rail centres 
and major gun positions. Before it could 
be put into operation, ten airfields were to 
be constructed in Essex, one of them in 
Boreham. 

The historic connection between the 
Americans and the small Essex village of 
that time, commenced on 13 May 1943. 
On that day the 861st Engineer Aviation 
Battalion, of the United States Army, 
consisting of approximately 560 men, 
began arriving at the proposed site in 
readiness for building the airfield. The unit 
had arrived two days earlier at Greenock 
in Scotland on board the Queen Elizabeth. 
The battalion was under the command of 
Lt-Col Stanley H Lomax, and the major 
part of the building of the airfield was to 
be his responsibility. All the men under his 
command were totally inexperienced in 
airfield construction. They had arrived 
direct from training in the USA and this 
was to be the first and only airfield they 
were to construct from scratch. To meet 
the deadline for the invasion plans and the 
air offensive, Col Lomax and his men 
were given 12 months in which to 
complete the work. 

When the Americans arrived, they 
erected hundreds of tents on the north side 
of the site to house the men while they 
built the Nissen huts in which they were 


later to five - eight in each. 

The engineers brought with them the 
most modern heavy civil engineering 
equipment of the day such as trucks, 
dumpers, scrapers, bulldozers and 
concrete mixers. All the necessary skills 
could be found among the men who 
included bricklayers, electricians, 
plumbers, draftsmen, drivers and soil 
chemists. The site which covered 620 
acres, lay north of the railway, between 
Waltham Road and New Hall. It included 
Dukes Wood on the eastern side which 
had to be completely removed. 

A baptism of fire was laid on for the 
Americans on the very first night they 
spent at Boreham. There was an air raid on 
nearby Chelmsford. ‘The German Air 
force sent over a reception committee for 
our benefit! states their history - 
‘Bombs were falling all around us and the 
‘ack ack’ batteries were firing for all they 
were worth! 

Initial clearance of the site was 
extremely hard work. According to the 
history of the Engineering Battalion, ‘it 
was the hardest job they ever undertook, 
...it was hell! The English weather was no 
help; rain, wind, cold and damp, and the 
inevitable mud, everywhere. Floodlights 
were erected which enabled them to work 
24 hours per day. A two-shift system was 
organised but work during the night was 
interrupted on a number of occasions 
because of air raids on Chelmsford. 

A certain stone, thought to be of some 
significance, it was possibly marking the 
grave of a witch, was found and removed. 
A disease amongst the cattle nearby at the 
time was attributed to the witch’s revenge 
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for desecrating her grave. But Boreham’s 
present vicar Rev William J T Smith says 
that it is more likely that it marked the spot 
where the gamekeeper to Sir John Tyrell of 
Boreham House, Mr William Hales, was 
murdered in 1856. 

The airfield began to take shape; three 
runways were laid out. The longest ran in 
a north-west, south-east direction, and 
was just over a mile in length. Each 
measured 145 feet wide. The perimeter 
track, three miles long, was 50 feet wide. 
The runways had their own storm water 
drainage system. Approximately 130,000 
tons of concrete were used and also 50 
miles of cable and conduit. Two under¬ 
ground aviation fuel tanks were put into 
position, one on the north side of the 
perimeter track, and one at the south-west 
corner. 

Seven accommodation sites, for the 212 
Nissen huts, were located on the north 
side of the airfield. None of the runways 
was in direct line with these sites. Whether 
this was by design is not known. A sewage 
disposal works was built on the eastern 
side of the airfield, the bomb store at the 
south-east corner, and an administration 
centre to the north between the airfield 
and Drakes Lane. This is now used as an 
office by a local gravel company. 

An airfield control tower was put up 
near the middle of the runway layout. This 
is still in use today although for another 
purpose. The sick bay, together with a 
mortuary, was situated at Russell Green. 
Two large aircraft hangars (Type T2) were 
built, one on the north side of the airfield 
which no longer stands, and the other 
which is still in use, at the south-west 
corner. An officers* club, two bomb¬ 
fusing sheds, two small-arms ammunition 
stores, crew rooms, guard rooms, squad¬ 
ron briefing rooms, an armoury, works 
stores and various other ancillary 
buildings were erected. A famous 
American to visit the airfield builders was 


the film star James Cagney. Unfortunately 
for him, an air raid took place during his 
only overnight stay there, and he took 
shelter with his fellow, but less famous, 
countrymen. 

The first fatality to occur on the airfield 
was on 10 October, 1943. A Thunderbolt 
fighter of number 56 Fighter Group, also 
of the US Army Air Force, was making a 
wheels-down emergency landing. The 
pilot did not see a bulldozer manoeuvring 
on the runway where he was about to 
land. The wheels and landing gear struck 
the driver and the bulldozer. The plane 
landed safely but the ensuing fire on the 
bulldozer and his injuries killed the driver. 

Conditions of the surrounding roads 
during the airfield construction are well 
remembered by a lady who lived near the 
airfield. ‘Everywhere mudj she recalls. 
Little wonder with such a large 
undertaking involving so many men and 
machines. She remembers saying to the 
Americans, following an accident in her 
front garden, ‘Fancy coming all the way 
from America to knock my rose-tree 
down! 

Security at the airfield was very strict at 
all times, as remembered by one lady- 
resident in the village who was employed 
as the postwoman at the time. She was 
required to deliver a large bag of mail to 
the airfield quite frequently on her bicycle. 
All the Americans were wearing steel 
helmets, and most of them carried rifles on 
their shoulders. The main entrance to the 
camp was surrounded by high steel mesh 
fencing and barbed wire. She was always 
asked her home address and the reason for 
her visit. After the formalities she was 
allowed inside the guarded entrance, but 
not too far. Then another American 
relieved her of the bag of mail. 

The bombers flown by the unit at 
Boreham were B26 Martin Marauders. 
The aircraft had a disastrous start to its 
service hfe. Wing loading was extremely 
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high, which required fast take-off and 
landing speeds. Many aircraft were lost in 
pilot-training as a result of this and the 
aircraft was given the most undesirable 
nicknames. The ‘Martin Murderer' and 
‘Widowmaker’ were amongst them. 
However, a major redesign of the wing 
span, adding six feet, changed the flying 
characteristics considerably and made the 
aircraft into one of the best amongst twin- 
engined wartime bombers. It was 
powered by two Pratt & Whitney engines, 
each of 1850 horse power. The crew 
numbered six and the plane carried a 
bomb load of4000 lbs. 

The group had a total of 64 of these 
aircraft at the base. All the aircraft at 
Boreham were flown in from the USA, 
the first arriving on 24 February, 1944. 
The journey of 11,000 miles, taking 26 
days, had started, for aircraft and crew, at 
Battle Creek in Michigan. The route then 
took them on to Florida, Puerto Rico, 
South America, Ascension Island, West 
Africa and England. This was known as 
the South Atlantic ferry route and many 
hundreds of American aircraft were flown 
along it from the United States to the 
United Kingdom. 

An anti-aircraft defence system was 
organised under the command of Captain 
Harry K Heiges, from Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The system consisted of 
6-40mm Bofor anti-aircraft guns, to¬ 
gether with a quadruple mounted 0,5 
calibre machine gun for each gun site 
which was strategically placed around the 
airfield. 

The first mission carried out from 
Boreham took place on 23 March 1944, 
just 13 days after the group had arrived at 
the airfield. There was excitement and 
tension amongst the bomber crews and 
supporting ground engineers. This was to 
be their first taste of real action against the 
enemy. The mission was led by the com¬ 
manding officer of the Boreham-based 


group, the 394th Bombardment Croup 
(M), Lt-Col Thomas III lull, All four air¬ 
craft squadrons took part am) Mt aircraft 
were dispatched. Just over 50 tons of 
bombs were dropped on the target, an 
airfield at Beaumont 1c Roger, in France, 
approximately 190 miles from Boreham. 
No aircraft were lost on the mission and 
the group received a message of congratu¬ 
lations from the chief of the US 9th 
Bomber Command on this first of many 
successful missions. 

‘The Marauders never seemed to be out 
of the sky; recalled Mrs Sheila Bennett, a 
schoolgirl at the time. ‘There was an 
almost constant drone of aircraft engines! 
Some of the bombing missions began 
with a mid-morning take-off and as they 
returned, just clearing the trees at the end 
of Elm Way, the road in which she lived, 
she could see the bits and pieces missing 
from the planes, as a result of‘flak damage’ 
during the mission. Sheila’s father, who 
worked near the airfield, often came home 
at the end of the day to tell members of his 
family that he had seen wounded crew¬ 
men being carried from their damaged 
planes into waiting ambulances. 

At the beginnning of the third mission 
from Boreham, on 8 April 1944, the 
group suffered its first loss. An aircraft, 
from 585 squadron, reported a fire in one 
of its engines shortly after take-off. It fell 
out of formation and a short rime later 
crashed. It was seen by the farmer from 
Roffey Farm, Bishops Green, Great 
Dunmow, who was working in a field. 
The tragic accident was also recalled some 
38 years later by Mr Roy K Plank, a 
former tail gunner in the same squadron, 
during his first visit to Boreham since the 
war. 

A small group of local people near the 
crash site ran to give what assistance they 
could. They were successful in pulling 
clear of the aircraft wreckage two crew¬ 
men who were still alive; a third crewman, 
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Cnw members of B26 'bucky Star'of the 394th Bomb (inntp. Standing: Russial, Bigelow, Hays, Egizio, Hewitt, 
Anhbold. I-rot it: Weaver, Ytwnj’, unknown 
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the tail gunner, was seen to be alive when 
they first saw him but died soon 
afterwards from his injuries. One of those 
who survived was 2/Lt Charles Jones, the 
navigator on his first mission. He suffered 
severe leg injuries. Both men are still alive, 
but they still suffer pain as a result of their 
injuries. 

Bombing missions had now become a 
regular occurrence and it was inevitable 
that with so much aircraft activity, and 
American servicemen around the village, 
local people would get involved with 
them one way or another. Dances took 
place in the ‘Aero Club’ and local girls 
were given lifts to the airfield on an 
organised basis in military vehicles. Music 
was provided by the ‘CastleairsI a band 
made up from the Engineer Battalion. 

At Christmas-time 1943, the Ameri¬ 
cans gave a party for any local children 
who wished to attend. Santa Claus distri¬ 


buted gifts and the former schoolgirl again 
recalls that her sister's present was a rag 
doll. 

An amusing story is remembered by a 
former village schoolboy. One evening an 
American was being entertained to a game 
of cards at a relative's home near the 
Cock Inn. The game was in progress with 
the usual small piles of cash winnings 
alongside each player. Suddenly the 
Boreham airfield anti-aircraft defences 
began opening fire on a lone German air¬ 
craft. The ferocity and noise from the guns 
was so great that without a word being 
spoken, the whole party disappeared 
beneath the kitchen table for safety, but 
not before the American had scooped all 
the money from the table and pocketed the 
lot! 

Another village resident remembers 
that, as a schoolgirl, she took note of the 
identification letters and numbers as the 
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bombers flew over her home on the way 
out on a mission. She would check to see if 
any had been lost when they returned a 
few hours later. 

Another local lady remembers the 
machinery, the mud and the ensuing dust 
of the early days of construction. She 
recalls the first night "baptism’ already 
referred to. The young Americans were 
rather frightened by their first experience 
of an air-raid and enquired ‘Does this 
happen every night?’ They were much 
relieved to hear the answer, ‘Oh no not 
every night! They seemed always to be 
wearing their steel helmets and were 
rather surprised to see the local inhabitants 
not wearing something similar. Then 
there was a fire at Brent Hall when an 
incendiary bomb set fire to 11,000 apple 
boxes, a blaze which threatened some 
nearby pigs. The American gun crews 
from an anti-aircraft gun site helped to 
save them from a premature roasting. This 
lady also remembers being a volunteer 
‘hostess’ in the airfield canteens, and was 
often asked to save the airmen some of her 
‘jelly cookies’ (jam tarts) until they came 
back from their bombing missions. 

A keen interest in the safety of these 
aircrews was shown by all the local lady 
canteen volunteers. All seemed to remem¬ 
ber the names given to each particular 
aircraft. For those whose crews they had 
met in their duties at the canteen they felt 
an acute concern if they had not returned 
safely. Red flares were always fired from 
aircraft about to land if any of the crew 
were either injured or had died from 
wounds during a mission. 

Airmen not on duty had to be back in 
camp by a specified time. The ladies 
sometimes noticed the more inebriated 
members of the unit picking their way 
back via an indirect route through the 
hedgerows, cursing their fate and hoping 
the sentry on duty was looking the other 
way; but they never heard them use bad 


language. At sundown every evening a 
bugle was sounded and all flags were 
lowered. Any airman within saluting dis¬ 
tance of the flag was required to stop and 
salute. Much movement was seen as the 
bugler came in sight as no one wanted to 
be caught. 

Artistic talent was not only evident on 
the fuselages of the aircraft, but also at the 
Chopping Wood site. Chelmsford High 
Street, in colour, was depicted along each 
inside wall of one of the billets and was 
described as a marvellous piece of artistic 
work. Outside each billet it was equally 
colourful with small flower gardens 
blossoming forth. 

Baseball was played near one of the sites 
in Drakes Lane. Outfielders were seen 
scurrying around all over the place 
retrieving balls. ‘No privacy anywhere, 
not even in the country, with those 
Americans around! Sporting activities 
were not entirely centred around their 
games of baseball. An old Belgian horse, 
used by the Seabrook fruit tree company 
to pull various farming implements, came 
to the notice of one or two of the airmen, 
as a possible vehicle of pleasure. The horse, 
as a former schoolboy of the period recalls, 
was only friendly to its handler, who was 
employed by Seabrook’s. Much to every¬ 
one’s surprise, a small number of Amer¬ 
icans were seen one fine Sunday morning 
merrily riding the horse bareback around 
the meadow and thoroughly enjoying 
themselves - cowboys all. 

Although the Marauders did not carry 
out night bombing, ground crews were 
often involved in all-night aircraft 
maintenance and engine testing. The great 
Pratt & Whitney engines were often the 
reason for a broken night’s sleep for local 
residents. The noise from those engines at 
maximum revs was described as almost 
enough to shake their beds. Security at the 
airfield increased with the approach of D- 
Day: all daily milk supplies were left at 
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each sentry post at the approach to the 
airfield, and each postwoman was collec¬ 
ted by jeep and driven to the site postroom 
and taken back to the camp’s sentry post 
when returning. 

The Americans continued to support 
the land offensive in Normandy after D- 
Day with bombing operations, wherever 
most effective. An amusing incident 
occurred on 12 June following an excellent 
attack on a rail bridge at Conflans, France. 



A Marauder aircraft from 584 squadron, 
flown by Lt Dan Bussey, had its hydraulic 
system so severely damaged during the 
mission, that the normal method of 
lowering the landing gear could not 
be operated. So, whilst flying over 
Chelmsford, the crew decided to attempt 
to lower the landing gear manually. 
During the process, on one side of the 
bomb bay a door accidentally opened and 
a number of articles, including a flak suit, a 
Mae West lifejacket and other odds and 
ends, plunged from the aircraft and 
crashed through the roof of the Hoffman 
works in Chelmsford. Thinking the place 
was under enemy attack the management 
quickly despatched the whole of the 
workforce into the basement for safety, 
until the alarm was over. 

The problems on board the Marauder 
were, however, a little more real. The 
landing gear, with the exception of the 



nose wheel, would not lock into position, 
and collapsed on touch down. However 
all the crewmen left the aircraft uninjured, 
none the worse for their experience and 
their belongings were returned next day. 
The incident was reported in the Essex 
Chronicle of 16 June 1944. 

In The London Gazette, dated 26 
September, 1944, was the name of John 
Walter Miller, tractor driver, Boreham, 
Essex. He received the King’s Award for 
brave conduct for assisting in the rescue of 
allied airmen from a crashed bomber. The 
aircraft involved in this incident may have 
been that of Lt Stuart Freeman of 584 
Squadron who crash-landed at Boreham 
on 13 April, 1944. The number of bomb¬ 
ing missions from the airfield slowly 



Squadron insignias of the 394th Bomb Group (M) - 
‘The Bridge Busters’ - 9th USAAF 
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mounted and as the Germans retreated, so 
the distances from Boreham increased. 
The time arrived when the Americans had 
to reduce the distances and flying time. On 
24 July 1944, after 96 missions had been 
carried out, and a total of 5453 tons of 
bombs had been dropped on enemy tar¬ 
gets, the Americans left Boreham for a 
base near Bournemouth. The missions 
carried out had not been without consid¬ 
erable loss of life: 61 airmen and three 
others. 


5X7 US 



Although other small units used the 
airfield for brief periods, following the 
departure of the 394 Bomb Group, the last 
American connection was with operation 
Varsity. This was the combined mili¬ 
tary action of crossing the river Rhine in 
Germany, at Wesel, on 24 March 1945. 
The 315th Troop Carrier Group, of the 
American 9th Troop Carrier Command, 
provided 81 C47 Dakota aircraft to carry 
nearly 1300 paratroopers of the 6th 
British Airborne Division, to the drop¬ 
ping zone. The airfield was finally closed 
in 1945. 

So ended the wartime connection 
between the Americans and the village 
which had started in early May, 1943. A 
memorial to our gallant allies stands at the 
roadside on the northern edge of the 
airfield. 
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A it'field manorial insited by Mr Scotty Stale, a 
b*rma monber of 5X6 Homh S,/u.uln>ti of the W4th 
Romh (group. (Picture: Ford Motor Co l td) 


Post-War Residents 

In common with hundreds of other 
accommodation sites attached to both 
British and American wartime airfields 
scattered throughout the country, the six 
sites at Boreham, with a total of 212 
Nissen huts, capable of housing some 
1700 servicemen, were left unused from 
the end of the war in 1945, until the early 
1950s, before any use was found for them. 
The rapidly built huts, which had been 
‘home’ to many Americans, had been left 
to field mice and the occasional ghosts of 
former residents. Then the local council 
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offered the huts as temporary homes to 
people who were waiting until better ones 
could be found. A village resident and his 
wife recall happy memories of the year or 
so they spent, with their family, living in 
accommodation on the Chopping Wood 
site. All the sites were in use at that time 
and approximately 600 people were in 
residence. 

For the sum of ten shillings per week, 
‘home’ consisted of one Nissen hut for 
each family. In order to provide two 
bedrooms, and one general purpose living 
room, the council had partitioned off the 
one large open room with which the 
servicemen had been provided. A sink 
with cold running water was provided. 
The flush toilets, one for each family, were 
located in a separate building a short 
distance from the huts. A second sink, 
again with only cold running water, one 
for each family, was located in this 
building. 

Heating and cooking facilities were 
provided in the form of two units. The 
standard combustion stove was part of the 
original equipment in the hut, and had 
previously been used by the Americans for 
heating. The second unit, for cooking, was 
also a combustion unit which heated an 
oven. There was excessive condensation 
inside the huts, and freezing up of the cold 
water pipes during the winter because the 
pipes had been laid so close to the surface 
of the ground. Meat and milk were de¬ 
livered by local traders. A bus service was 
also provided: two buses a day ran to and 
from Chelmsford, and another took 
children to and from the village school. 

The site had its own general store, 
which sold most things required for 
everyday living. There was no lighting 
between the huts so for people going out 
at night, the initial part of the journey was 
something of an adventure. There was also 
a clinic with a district nurse in attendance 
at prescribed times. Each hut had its own 


garden, very attractive with lawns, flower 
beds and kitchen gardens. 

In the mid 1950s, as the Chelmsford 
Council provided new council houses, the 
residents of the airfield accommodation 
sites moved out to their new homes and 
the old wartime Nissens were slowly 
demolished, until all 212 huts had gone. So 
ended a period in the history of the village, 
when first American wartime servicemen, 
and then local people, had been provided 
with emergency accommodation of rather 
unusual and austere design. 


RACING DAYS 

The peace and quiet of the early post-war 
days, following the turbulence of the war 
years, was broken again in the autumn of 
1949. This time it was not aircraft engines 
which were to disturb the peace, but 
motor car and motor cycle engines. The 
highly competitive world of national and 
international racing was to put Boreham 
airfield ‘on the map! in quite a big way, if 
only for a very few years. 

The 50-foot wide perimeter track, three 
miles long, described by a member of the 
Chelmsford & District Auto Club as ‘a far 
better race track than the one at Silverstone 
airfield; attracted many of the world’s 
finest racing drivers and riders to put their 
skill and nerves to the test, and thrill some 
very large crowds of spectators. In the 
tradition of many of the world’s racing 
circuits, each corner of the airfield’s 
perimeter track was given a name: Hanger 
Bend, Waltham Corner, Tower Bend, 
Orchard Comer and Railway Comer. The 
longest straight section was between 
Orchard Corner and Railway Corner, 
known as Dukes Straight (Dukes Wood 
covered this area before the airfield was 
built). The start and finish points were 
between Railway Corner and the aircraft 
hangar (which is still standing today). Five 
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car parks were located around the various 
corners. Organisations involved in the 
race meetings were the Chelmsford & 
District Auto Club, w ho organised the 
motor cycle races, and the West Essex Car 
Club, who organised car racing. Race 
meetings alternated between motor cycles 
and cars, although this did not appear to 
be a deliberate plan. 

Many of the world's greatest drivers and 
riders of the day participated in the meet¬ 
ings. From the car racing world came 
Mike Hawthorn, Stirling Moss, Ken 
Wharton, Peter Collins and Luigi 
Villoresi, to name a few. and from the 
motor cycle world John Surtees, Ken 
Kavanagh. Les Graham, Rod Coleman 
and George Brown. These famous racing 
men brought with them the latest piece of 
racing machinery - Norton, Velocette, 
Triumph, Ariel and AJS motor cycles. 
Jaguar, Ferrari, Mascrati. Hugatti. Frazer 
Nash and Allard racing cars, not for¬ 
getting the famous BRM (British Racing 
Motors) racing car. 
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Motor Cycle Events 

The Chelmsford & District Auto Club 
held their first of eight motor cycle 
meetings at the airfield on 2 September 
1950. The programme announced the 
event as ‘The Chelmsford 100! Clerk of 
the course that day was Mr Alan 13 Mullee, 
a stalwart member of the club and prime 
instigator in obtaining the use of the 
airfield for racing. 81 competitors from 
various clubs around the country took 
part. Top prize was £ 100 for first place in 
the main race, a considerable sum of 
money in those days. That was the only 
meeting to take place in 1950. 

Events continued throughout 1951 and 
1952, attracting star names among the 
competitors and ever-larger crowds. The 
biggest meeting took place on 4 August 
1952 when riders from nine countries 
took part in what was described as ‘the 
strongest field of international racing 
starts seen at any motor cycle meeting in 
Britain since the war! The Australian Ken 
Kavanagh brought off a great double and 
carried off the Daily Mail trophy, pre¬ 
sented to him by Lord Brabazon of Tara. 


Car Race Meetings 

The first was organised by the West Essex 
Car Club in the autumn of 1949. h was a 
driving test held at the end of a rally and 
contestants drove to the track from se¬ 
lected locations some distance away. The 
first speed event was held in March 1950 
and took place on the main runway from a 
standing start. Two cars took part in each 
race, running side by side over a distance 
of one kilometre. Any kind of car could 
enter; Mr G E Matthews was the eventual 
winner driving a Jaguar SS100, in 29-15 
seconds. 

Like the motor cycle events, car racing 
continued through 1950, 51 and 52, 
attracting much support. By far the 
biggest meeting was held over the period 
30 July - 2 August 1952. An estimated 
50,000 people were given excellent value 
with some thrilling racing, in spite of 
torrential rain at one point which threat¬ 
ened the competitors. Many countries 
were represented and practice took place 
for two days before the meeting when 
Luigi Villorcsi, the Italian driver, lapped 
the circuit in his 4 x h litre Ferrari at 101-12 
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and then 103*45 mph.These were the first 
100 mph laps in this country since the 
days of the famous Brooklands circuit 

The track was in excellent shape and 
looked extremely colourful. Flags of every 
nation were tlying in a long line over the 
pits. A large footbridge (donated by 
Jaguar) linked the stands to the pits, 
emblazoned ‘Daily Mail International 
Meeting! 

The main event, in which such drivers 
as our own Mike Hawthorn and Ken 
Wharton competed amongst the field of 
35, was won by Villoresi, and he received 
the Daily Mail trophy from Mrs Gerald 
Lascelles, wife of the then President of the 
West Essex CC. 

Unfortunately this was the last meeting 
to be held at Boreham because financial 
losses proved to be too great. The Ford 
Motor Company, who had been looking 
for a suitable site to use as a vehicle de¬ 
velopment centre, began to take an interest 
in the old airfield. During the early 
summer of 1955 the company began 


moving onto the site and since that time 
has been in continuous occupation. 

Although not quite in the same cate¬ 
gory as the previous Formula I and 2 cars 
to race around the perimeter, the cham¬ 
pionship-winning rally cars developed 
over the years by Ford have brought 
international acclaim and publicity to the 
company. 

Backward Glance 

A day of nostalgia took place on 8 
September 1984 at Boreham during a 
Ford Motor Company Open Day. The 
Ford Crr 40 Motor Club invited owners 
of old racing cars to join them in a parade 
of competitive vehicles of yesteryear 
around the old perimeter track. After a 
warm-up run of two laps the 35 drivers 
gave the small crowd along Dukes 
Straight something a little more exciting 
by which to remember the day, and to 
remind them that once upon a time, long 
ago, Boreham Airfield provided a premier 
racing circuit in England. 


Inltnutunuil Festival of Motor Sport, 1952. (Ihcturr. Ford Motor Co Lid) 
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The Parish Council 

FIFTY YEARS OF RECORDS: 1894-1945 

by Stephen Goodwin 


The first entries in the Minute Book of the 
Parish Council records, following the 
Local Government Act of1894, give some 
indication of the interest and willingness 
of the people of the village at that time to 
take some part in the formation of an ‘est¬ 
ablished’ system. At the first meeting, 
which was chaired by Mr Samuel French 
(and who also recorded the minutes of the 
inaugural and first meeting of the elected 
Council), there were fifty parishioners 
present, thirteen of whom put their names 
forward to fill the seven places allocated. It 
is interesting to note that the occupations 
of all would-be councillors were given 
and for the selected seven these were: two 
farmers (one of whom, James Pertwee, be¬ 
came the first elected Chairman of the 
Council); a builder; a coach-builder; a 
haycutter; a land steward and a land 
owner. As might be expected for that par¬ 
ticular time, it was the last-mentioned, in 
the person of Colonel John L Tufnell- 
Tyrell, who became the Council’s second 
elected Chairman in 1896. It was also the 
first time that, after the first count by a 
show of hands at the meeting, a poll was 
demanded by the then vicar, Rev. Denys N 
Yonge. At the count the highest recorded 
vote was for James Lewin - 87, and the 
lowest for Rev. Denys Yonge - 34. The 
previous chairman, James Pertwee, was 
not re-elected to the Council, and the cost 
of this poll was £11. It would be interest¬ 
ing to know the reasons for James 
Pertwee’s not being elected again, and on 
the same count why it took three more 
elections before Mr Yonge succeeded - 
when there were only seven persons put 
up for the seven places! 


In June 1895 Mr J R Knight took over 
as Clerk to the Council, and at the same 
time was elected as an assistant ‘Overseer! 
The office of overseer of the poor had been 
created in the 16th century to deal with the 
poor. They had become the responsibility 
of the parish after the dissolution of the 
monasteries. As well as distributing char¬ 
itable monies his duties included ensuring 
that no person not ‘of the parish’ should 
live ‘off the parish’ and so they should be 
helped ‘out of the parish’ as soon as 
possible. 

Mr Knight served in the capacity of 
overseer for the next 25 years. For his 
work as Clerk he started at the princely 
sum of £2 per annum, and in 1897 ‘found 
it necessary to ask for an increase in salary’; 
later in the year it was ‘made up to £5 per 
annum for services rendered! 

From these early records the following 
points of interest were noted: The ‘new’ 
recreation ground was opened 15 April 
1896 and in the April 1900 minutes it was 
mentioned cryptically that ‘the Recreation 
Ground had been given up! The ground 
was glebe land and a rent of £12 per 
annum was paid to Rev. D Yonge for the 
hire, £4 of which was re-couped by 
making everyday use of the land as grazing 
- for example, to Mr H Everett from 
September 1896 -'September 1897. 

In 1897 the Council accepted res¬ 
ponsibility for the provision of‘Technical 
Instruction! The earliest subject chosen 
was ‘Agriculture’ and another suggested 
was ‘Dressmaking’; subsequently one 
person was made responsible for the 
arrangements of the class, usually one of 
the Overseers or the Clerk. 
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In March 1897 it was proposed that a 
plank footbridge about 25ft Long be 
placed across that part of ‘Risley Mead* 
leading from Boreham Hall to Navigation 
Bridge. In 1898 it was also proposed that 
‘some new pipes be placed in the vicarage 
garden for the purpose of conveying water 
from the spring to the spout* for the 
benefit of some of the parishionsers: sub¬ 
sequent minutes indicated that this was 
designated a ‘public water supply! In this 
year, too, permission was granted for the 
Cricket Club to enlarge their ‘square* on 
the Recreation Ground ‘to the size they 
require! 

In the year 1900 the balance sheet read 


as follows: 

£ s d 

Balance March 31st, 1899 8 7 2 

Received from Overseer 20 0 0 

From Mr Pollard (Feed on 
Recreation Ground) 1 10 0 

Total 29 17 2 

Expenses for Year 13 8 4 

Balance in Bank 16 8 10 


At the Annual Meeting in 1901 some 
discussion took place with reference to 


providing a recreation ground for the 
parish, and at a later meeting it was agreed 
to hire‘the Potash Meadow’ - the present 
recreation ground - from Mr Haselfoot, 
at an annual rental of £18, with the 
landlord paying the tithe rates and taxes 
and the Parish Council keeping the fences 
in repair. The feed this time took £6 10s 
towards the cost of hiring, and the sports 
clubs were asked to pay their share. 

In 1902 the erection of the first sports 
pavilion on the new recreation ground 
was sanctioned - to be 18ft x 9ft - 
sloping roof in proportion - to 6ft at the 
rear - the cost £10. In this year the first 
mention in the minutes of Rev. D N 
Yonge as Rural District Councillor was 
noted: apparently he was asked to bring to 
the notice of the ‘proper Authority’ the 
matter of cleaning out of Betts Well in 
Church Road. In June of this year £35 was 
paid towards the Coronation festivities. 

In 1906 the Parish Council called upon 
the Rural District Council ‘to resist the 
proposals of the Town Council to include 
five of the Rural Parishes within the 
Borough^ of which Boreham would have 
been one. 
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In 1907 Mary Aves was the first woman 
to put her name forward for election to the 
Council - she failed. She also failed when 
she next put her name forward (1919), 
each time achieving the lowest number of 
votes. It should however be noted that her 
name often appeared at parish meetings, as 
did that of Miss ^anfather, whose con¬ 
stant complaint was the state of Damases 
Lane (she lived at Ewers Farm). Once she 
had been tipped out of her carriage when 
its wheels went into a deep rut. One can 
visualise the scene, and her annoyance! 

In 1913 the Parish Council formed a 
small committee to report on the situation 
with regard to the Tweedy Charity and its 
administration of the almhouses at Stock. 

During the first World War there were 
two rather cryptic entries: one (1914) 
‘owing to the outbreak of war contin¬ 
gency plans involving the ladies for the 
purpose of making arrangements for 
ambulance, etc! and a second stating that a 
letter was received from the Secretary of 
the Navy (1916) indicating that 90 tons of 
vegetables had been received from the 
Chelmsford District since July 1915. No 
additional comments were made! In 1918 
it was noted that 10s was received from 
‘soldiers’ as payment for the use of the 
recreation ground for playing football. 

Just after the war it was proposed that a 
Parish Hall should be built ‘as a war 
memorial! This created quite a stir in the 
village. It was also proposed that houses 
were badly needed and 24 pairs should be 
built: later in the year the Council pro¬ 
tested to the Rural District Council at the 
delay in their erection. A year later the 
Council requested that the number of 
houses originally asked for should be 
reduced ‘as circumstances have much 
altered since the application was made’... 
and in 1922, in answer to a parishioner’s 
question, the Clerk was instructed to write 
that ‘the Council did not think it advisable 
to build houses in the parish under the 


prevailing conditions’. 

After the death of Canon Hulton his 
daughter was asked if she wished to sell 
the recreation ground, or let it on a 30 year 
lease. The reply was ‘no’ to the first and 
‘yes’ to the latter option, at a rate of £35 
per annum. Rev. A E Hall was asked to see 
Miss Hulton and ‘negotiate’ better terms 
or check the sale price. There was no 
option on selling but the re-negotiated 
terms were £25 pa for 7 years with an 
option for 14 years. The annual rental to 
the Sports Clubs (Football, Cricket and 
Tennis) was £6 10s pa. 

By March 1925 long discussions were 
taking place on housing and it was at last 
decided that ‘the time was ripe for build¬ 
ing new houses! Four were to be built 
immediately - it was election time - and 
in later meetings it was agreed 8 further 
houses were needed. In 1926 even more 
were requested of the RD C. The method 
of selection of tenants was the subject of an 
article in the local press at the time: 
presumably this was to offset any possible 
personal bias or favouritism by 
Councillors! 

In 1927 the decision was made that the 
Parish Council should act as ‘Trustees of 
Boreham Village Hall’ — on the under¬ 
standing that the Council should not be 
held responsible for any of the expenses or 
upkeep, and also that the Deeds of 
Ownership of the Parish Garden should 
be placed in the hands of the Council. In 
this year, too, the office of ‘Assistant 
Overseer’ was ‘relinquished! 

After a considerable amount of time and 
verbal activity it was finally agreed in 1929 
that an arrangement be entered into with 
the Borough of Chelmsford for use of the 
Fire Brigade ‘and appliances! to cover the 
whole of the properties in the parish for an 
annual sum equivalent to a halfpenny, 
maximum £25. The precept for that year 
was £60. In this year the charities were 
distributed by Rev. A E Hall, and the 
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Accounts of the Butler Educational 
Foundation noted that payments of school 
fees for one boy and one girl, and main¬ 
tenance allowances for two girls and one 
boy were made. 

1931 was the first time that it was 
mooted that the recreation ground should 
be purchased. The probate valuation was 
£450. A first offer was made by the Parish 
Council for £300 (if necessary up to 
£400!). It had finally to settle for the 
probate valuation and a public meeting in 
the same year endorsed the decision to 
buy, and also sanctioned a loan of the 
amount from the Public Works Loan 
Board. A year later, after much discussion 
in Council, the first enquiries were made 
to get an electricity supply to the village — 
no chance, they were told, and a special 
parish meeting was convened to discuss 
the erection of a new village hall (the 
existing one). 

This year also had more than one report 
that caravan-dwellers using the meadow 
at the rear of the post office were causing a 
nuisance to adjoining property owners. 

In 1933 it was decided that the Lady 
Falkland Charity, which distributed bread 


to the poor and needy should be 
discontinued, the money to be added to 
other charity money for the relief of‘cases 
of distress in the Parish’: Cloughs Charity 
was to provide books for the school: 
Wards to continue to supply bread to four 
poor widows, and Hurrell ‘A’ to provide 
coal for poor widows and spinsters over 
60. In this year the Clerk’s salary was 
raised to £10, tax exemption was granted 
for the recreation ground, the first Parish 
Meeting turned down a proposition by 
the Council to levy a fourpenny rate in 
order to complete the layout scheme for 
the recreation ground, the Sunday games 
rule on the ground was relaxed, a second 
special meeting saw the fourpenny rate 
proposition defeated by 30 votes to 27, 
six grassfires in Boreham cost the parish 
£87 7s 4d (subsequently some of the 
accounts were paid through the insurances 
of individuals), a request to the Borough 
Council for some say by the Parish 
Council in the selection of tenants for 
Council houses was turned down. 

In 1934 the Fire Brigade agreement 
with the Borough Council was term¬ 
inated - due to excessive charges! and a 
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request for piped water supply was 
answered by the RDC that it was sched¬ 
uled ‘within five years! 

A year later arrangements were made 
for refuse-collection to be carried out, 
initially by Mr Watson and subsequently 
Mr Ward; the cost, £25 pa plus £3 for 
treatment by the Borough Council at the 
Great Baddow dump. This collection 
covered Slate Cottages to Hogwells; the 
Cock Inn to Wallaces Lane, and the Post 
Office to Shottesbrook and the Six Bells 
Inn. In this year, too, the request was made 
for a 30 mph speed limit for the village 
(the Mill to Hogwells). Subsequent cor¬ 
respondence on the subject indicated that 
though there had been an admitted 50 
accidents over 2 years on the High Road 
(then the main A12), the Chief Constable 
and the Highway Authority agreed that a 
speed limit on this road was ‘not desirable; 
but warning white lines should be put 
down at ‘dangerous corners’: signs and 
white lines were subsequently installed. 

By 1936 the work was put in hand for 
water and electricity supplies to be made 
available: prospective customers were to 
be ‘put in touch’ with the Electric Supply 
Company by the Clerk. This year, too, 
saw the formal approach to the RDC to 
establish a secret ballot instead of a ‘show 
of hands’ as the voting method for Parish 
Council elections. (The following year, 
1937, election was still by show of hands, 
however). 

Following a request from the County 
Surveyor, the Clerk was instructed at this 
time to include Porters, Bulls Lodge, The 
Old Rectory and The Boathouse in the 
buildings of historic interest in Boreham. 

Towards the end of the year (1936/7) the 
Rural District Council was making 
arrangements for ‘Protection from Air 
Raids’ for the whole district, but it was not 
until April 1938 that individual councils 
began effective operations in this direc¬ 
tion. The headmaster, Mr C G Cooper, 


was elected Head Air Warden of this 
parish and the assembly of 80 people were 
given details of training of volunteers by 
the local ARP organiser. The possibility of 
forming a Boreham Fire Brigade or a joint 
one with other villages was also mooted. 
It was suggested that trenches should be 
dug privately by fit householders and 
volunteers should be prepared to provide 
them for the unfit and infirm! 

After lengthy discussion and negotia¬ 
tion with various bodies - the Charity 
Commissioners and the Ministry of 
Agriculture to name two — agreement 
was eventually reached on the substitution 
of a small piece of land (between Allens 
Close and St Andrews Road) to replace 
that taken from the recreation ground for 
building the present village hall and the car 
park area. The first report of the building’s 
erection was recorded in January 1938 
and the official opening was arranged for 
21st May 1938 at 3pm by Lord Perry 
(Baron Perry of Stock Harvard). The 
Council’s first meeting in it was scheduled 
for 16th June, and they actually did meet 
on schedule! Grants and loans to finance 
the project were hard to come by at this 
time, and it was recorded that ‘despite 
pressure from Lord Burleigh, Major 
Macnamara and Sir Percy Everett! the 
National Fitness Council refused a grant 
to the new village hall. Subsequently an 
anonymous donor gave £250, and having 
secured half the money other sources 
could then be approached for funds. 
Meanwhile the old village hall, where 
Buxteds now is, had to be dismantled and 
disposed of. In the end Mr R Driver 
bought it for the princely sum of £25. 

The absence of the village policeman, 
when on holiday or on external duties 
without a replacement being in attend¬ 
ance, was severely criticised on a number 
of occasions: crime always increased, the 
undesirable type of labour employed by 
Fordson Estates was impossible to control, 
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and accidents were not dealt with, etc. 
The Chief Constable ‘refused to entertain 
the idea of such a replacement. (What of 
today? At least we have a much more 
mobile police force, but the complaints 
and criticism have not varied much). 

Also in 1938 the Council was told that 
new council houses would be built ‘as 
soon as the needs of other parishes had 
been met’; the County of London Electric 
Supply Company was prepared to lay an 
electric supply to Plantation Road; it was 
not empowered to authorise The Limes 
to be used as a transport cafe, though a 
later meeting was informed that improve¬ 
ments were to be made to the draw-in for 
the cafe!; there was to be a private 
enterprise development of eight 
bungalows in Church Road; and, con¬ 
cerning the condition of‘the Spout; now 
that mains water was available, it was not 
the RDC’s policy to maintain ‘old’ 
supplies. 

The Second World War years of 
1939-1945 showed the Parish Council 
carrying out its functions as usual though 
certain actions were obviously curtailed. 
For example, grants were not considered. 
With many of its members involved in the 
war in various ways meetings were less 
frequent, (eg only three or four meetings a 
year, and none between March ’43 and 
March ’44). The triennial election of parish 
councillors was suspended, any changes 
being made by co-option. Meetings in 


and out of Council were held to overcome 
problems generated by the request to use 
Fordson Estates fire equipment and per¬ 
sonnel to augment the normal Fire Ser¬ 
vice. Stirrup pumps were purchased for 
use in the parish. In July 1941 the RDC 
were concerned about the unpaid account 
for the 1933 fires . . . and the matter was 
still left in abeyance! 

The RDC was requested to provide an 
emergency stove in case of necessity for 
communal feeding; this was provided and 
erected on the village hall site. It was 
reported at a later meeting (September 
’41) that use had been made of the stove - 
‘satisfactorily preparing a lunch for 60 
people’: the occasion or need for this was 
not recorded. However, criticism was 
made that the stove had no protection in 
inclement weather: a rough form of cor¬ 
rugated iron shelter was subsequently 
erected using second-hand materials. 

In November 1941 it was reported that 
a ‘War Distress Fund’ had been opened to 
distribute gifts of used clothing and 
money. 55 dollars (£13 12s 3d) was contri¬ 
buted through Mrs Homer White, Essex 
Road, Ipswich, Massachusetts, USA and 
500 dollars (£123 15s 3d) was sent through 
Mrs Charles W Holton of Westover, Essex 
Fells, New Jersey, USA, on behalf of the 
Garden Club of Essex Fells. After the war 
in September 1946, the residual monies 
from this fund were used to purchase a 
new mower, and to effect repairs to 
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fencing and the path on the recreation 
ground, since the product of a 4d rate was 
by then insufficient to meet the needs of 
recreation facilities’ maintenance! 

In January 1942, the Clerk, Mr C G 
Cooper, as Food Organiser arranged to 
distribute ration books for tinned food, 
and in the same month a ‘War Weapons 
Week’ took place. The outcome of this was 
recorded: ‘the splendid response of 
the parish to the War Weapons Week resul¬ 
ted in the grand total of £48,354 Os lid! 
The organisers, Mr S G Sweet, Hirzel 
Edwards and others were congratulated 
on this outstanding success! A second 
emergency stove was procured and erected 
in the vicarage grounds and school- 
children had meals cooked theron. 

During these war years the village 
football and cricket clubs did not operate, 
but the ground was used by various 
groups at various times. Sometimes for 
rugby! Domestic problems continued 
throughout the period and requests from 
the Council were often met with ‘no 


action until after the war! Of course after 
the war ended other excuses were used, 
particularly with regard to the proposed 
building of 44 council houses. Delays 
were then attributed to hold-ups in 
government departments, high tenders 
from builders, staff shortages or amend¬ 
ments to plans by the Ministry of Health. 
The Council was informed that the 
method of letting would now be based on 
the priorities of ‘overcrowding’ and 
‘service in HM Forces! 

During the war period Mr W F Roper, 
who had been a willing and active Parish 
and RD Councillor, left the district. Mr 
C J Sweet or Mrs M Western were 
proposed as prospective successors. For 
both offices Mr C J Sweet was elected. A 
memorandum (891,594) from the Home 
Office provided for the resumption of 
local elections on 15 April 1945, and the 
Ministry of Health circular 80/45 author¬ 
ised parish councils to incur ‘reasonable 
expenses in connection with celebrations 
of cessation of hostilities in Europe! 
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Useful Citizens 

and Disreputable Characters 

by Margaret Smith and Derek Lodge 


The Arm of the Law 

PC Moss — “the strongest man in 
Essex” - is still well-remembered by 
older Boreham residents, but one of the 
earliest records of a permanent police 
presence in Boreham is a note in the 
minutes of an 1854 inquiry into a minor 
“riotous disturbance” involving farm 
labourers, when “the newly appointed 
Constable for Boreham” gave evidence. 
Prior to that date it seems that a 
Superintendent and two Constables 
based at Witham and Fairstead were 
responsible for Boreham, in addition to 
Terling, Hatfield Peverel and Nounsley. 

In the 1880s, Boreham had a 
Superintendent (Henry Raising) and a 
Constable Simpson stationed in the 
village. 

Some of our village policemen have 
been characters in their own right, such 
as the one who would help himself to the 
contents of local poachers’ snares and 
traps. Another “would not bother the 
Magistrates” but dealt summarily with 
local miscreants behind the Queen’s 
Head. 


The Chimney Sweep 

A well known sweep in Boreham for 
many decades was Mr J T Watts of Six 
Bells Cottages. The cottages were 
subsequently taken into the enlargement 
of the Six Bells Public House. Mr Watts 
was well known as a ‘clean sweep’ an 
asset to housewives when long hours of 
cleaning usually followed ‘having in the 
sweep! 


The Thatcher 

Jack Ward was 96 when he died. He had 
been both a thatcher and a water diviner 
for many decades. He lived in a thatched 
cottage along the Waltham Road - on 
the site of Chase Cottage - until it was 
burned down. A spark from an express 
train ignited a nearby cornfield and 
subsequently his cottage. 

The Coal Man 

Coal was an essential part of our life, 
especially for cooking, until 45 years ago 
when electricity came to Boreham. Its 
importance was emphasized in a charity 
administered by the church, for an 
annual gift of coal to be distributed to the 
more needy of the parish. John Alger 
was a coal merchant in Boreham 100 
years ago. I remember the coal carts of 
Tom Everard of Cherry Garden (now 
Boleyn Way) and A E Ward going round 
the village. Both were in business since 
1900 and A E Ward was still in 1933, 
according to the commercial record of 
that year. Mr Fuller senior and Mr. Clift 
of Birds Farm were the more recent coal 
merchants. 


A Centenarian 

Mrs Emma Wallis died on 14 December 
1967, aged 100 years. In her young 
days she was employed by the Seabrook 
family and was present at the birth of Mr 
William Pertwee Seabrook OBE in 
1882. At the age of 93, she was a special 
guest at Mr and Mrs W P Scabrook’s 
golden wedding celebration. 
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Bottles and Bones 

In the early 1900s a fairly regular sight in 
the village were two vagabonds, ‘Bones’ 
and ‘Bottles’ who would mix up a lethal- 
sounding concoction of cider, 
methylated spirit and sugared vinegar 
and then get uproariously drunk. The 
village policeman, PC Moss, was 
famous, locally, for his great strength and 
feared for his quick temper. Mr Moss 
would physically pick up both of the 
drunks and deposit them in the horse 
trough in Church Road until they were 
sober. He would then take them, 
dripping wet, on the bus to Chelmsford 
Police Station. 



‘Tough Guy’ 

This was the only name we knew him by.. 
He was of indeterminate age and when 
sober (which was rarely) he would ride 
around on an extremely antiquated 
bicycle, known as the ‘sit-up-and-beg’ 
type. There was a small wood alongside 
Plantation Road, approximately 
opposite Sussex Close and Haselfoot 
Road, and in this wood Tough Guy had a 
rough shelter in which he lived during 
spring, summer and autumn. Where he 
went in the winter we never discovered.. 

When sober, Tough Guy was soft but 
when the worse for drink he was 
prepared to take on the world - or at 
least the American airmen based at the 
airfield. The result was always the same: 
he either ended up in hospital or in the 


firm hands of PC Blake, our respected 
village constable. It was generally agreed 
that Anglo-American relations, whilst 
not particularly improved, were 
certainly more interesting when the 
protagonists met - usually outside the 
Cock Inn. However, there were one or 
two people in the village to whom 
Tough Guy would defer, the vicar (Mr 
Dobree), Mr Blake and old Alice - the 
subject of the next ‘village character! 


Alice 

‘Old Alice! whose age we reckoned at 
being in the late sixties, carried all her 
worldly possessions in a battered old 
pram. She would often spend a night in 
the wood in Plantation Road and when 
she moved in. Tough Guy moved out! 
Alice’s language was colourful, to say the 
least. She was several times heard and 
seen screaming abuse at German aircraft 
during an air raid in the early years of 
World War II. Alice, who had one large 
tooth only, was a collector. She wore 
several dresses at the same time and 
various ragged cardigans and coats, but 
her ensemble was always topped off by 
an old raincoat. Her pram would be filled 
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with tin cans, rags, bread and potatoes 
and woe betide anyone who approached 
it. Villagers treated her warily but 
forgave her much as she usually sported a 
small cloth Union Jack on her pram and 
patriotism was much in vogue. 
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The ‘Pride ofEssex* 

Robert Boon moved to Borcham from 
Great Leighs in 1939 to take over the 
bakery. However, at an early age it 
became apparent that his son Hector had 
no interest in bread - his passion was for 
buses. So in 1944 the bakery business 
was sold to the Co-op and Robert 
bought two cars for private hire. Hector 
had acquired a good knowledge of the 
area, carrying orders from the bakery, 
and did much of the local driving. In 
1947 they bought a Bedford Duple 
Coach, a 19-seater, which they still have 
and regard as the pride of the fleet. 

Robert retired in 1964 and Hector 
assumed control of the company, which 
at that time consisted of five coaches, the 


largest of which was a 41-sea ter. 

Since 1947, when they collected 
children from Waltham Road, including 
the airfield where there was a temporary 
housing estate, the company has 
provided a school pick-up service. 

Now with four double-deckers, six 
53-seaters, and the 1947 Duple (which 
they will keep ‘come what may') they 
carry parties to many parts of the UK 
and Europe. ‘Coaching is a bug which is 
incurable* says Hector Boon. He is 
delighted that his son Mark, who 
became a full partner in the firm in 1978, 
also has the ‘bug' and intends to continue 
providing the service to the community 
for many years to come. 



The Spoken Word as Heard in the 1920s 


A parishioner name Roote on being 
asked to attend church on Sunday replied 
*No Missus! I dint got no toini for the 'Clorth’ 
my ch-uch hev a chimhley ’(public house). 

Old Lizzie complained after going ‘a 
wood en* (searching for wood), 7 het ter 
lug hwm that gret owd bungle erfaggits ’ 
(kindling wood). 

A maid at Boreham House was often 
heard to say, 7 wish the bloke as mentioned 


wuk ad er sled a-hind and dim it, the owd 
muck.' 

There was the ‘little owd boy who brung 
hoom a gret owd rat, the young varmint! 

When the ‘Aunts' arrived it would be 
4 However are yer mate’ but when the 
children said ‘mate! it brought a slap 
across the mouth, and thus the local 
dialect has been mostly lost. 
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Boreham and The Ice Age 

A GEOLOGICAL HISTORY 

by RC Adams 



During the last Ice Age, a great ice sheet 
blanketed the North Pole, Siberia, 
Scandinavia, the North Sea and most of 
Britain. The term ice sheet, may give the 
false impression of being thin yet 
stationary. It was perhaps 1000 metres 
thick in northern England with glaciers 
continuously on the move. It petered out 
in this region, after reaching a line where 
the A12 now runs from Brentwood 
through Boreham to Harwich. This 
enormous weight of ice broke off rocks 
and pulverised some of them to the tiniest 
particles of clay, only identifiable under a 
microscope. The climate kept changing, 
varying from cool to very cold, causing 
the ice sheet to advance and retreat, in 
summer and winter alike. 


During periods of summer thawing, 
vast torrents of meltwater flooded out 
from the ice sheet, carrying with it the 
debris of boulders, gravels, sands and silts. 
As the summer meltwaters spread over the 
existing plateau of London Clay to the 
north-west of Boreham, it slowed down, 
dumping the larger stones and gravels but 
washing out the silt further downstream. 
The hill line of Danbury-Wickham 
Bishops-Tiptree, blocked any further 
southerly flow. So we have the dumping 
of washed sand and gravel spread out as a 
thick deposit under the farmland of 
Boreham, and under much of the village 
too. Along Waltham Road are extensive 
quarries where Ice Age gravels are now 
being excavated. The depths of the layers 
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can be seen in the sides of the worked-out 
pits. Water runs through from the vast 
adjacent and as yet unworked gravel layers 
partly to fill the old quarries. Boreham 
Mere, used as a fishing lake today, is fed 
from this underground reservoir. 

As the ice sheet retreated from 
Boreham, the volume of meltwater dim¬ 
inished and flowed much more slowly, 
dumping not only the larger boulders but 
the silty clay particles too. Hence the name 
Boulder Clay. This now covers most ot 
Boreham village as well as much of the 
plateau of north Essex. Because of the 
inclusion of chalk plucked from 
Cambridgeshire, and other trace elements 
from the different ground over which it 
passed on its journey to this area, it is 
much more fertile than other clays, such as 
London clay. This is one reason why 
Boreham farmland is so valuable. 
Gardeners in Boreham will undoubtedly 
find flint from Norfolk, chalk from 
Cambridge or North Humberside, per¬ 
haps stones from Lincolnshire or 
Northamptonshire, or even Scottish or 
Scandinavian fragments. The more 
rounded the stone is, the more wear it has 
undergone, probably meaning it has 
travelled a longer distance. 

Even as the ice retreated, the weather 
would have been cold over the tundra-like 
countryside with biting winds blowing 
off the ice sheet. The wind would pick up 
drying silts and fine sands and blow them 
into hollows or fill pools left in the boulder 
clay or along the sides of small valleys. 
Since this wind-blown soil contains no 
stones, it is ideal for making bricks and is 
called Brickearth. Opposite Hogwells on 
the Main Road, in the early 1900s, a well 
known brickworks used this source and 
many houses have bricks impressed with 
the name l W. Clover, Boreham! Areas 
around Brickhouse Farm, Plantation 
Road, The Red Lion, Buckshorns Hill, 
Generals, Brakey Wood, all contain sandy, 


sometimes orange Brickearth. Some had 
brick kilns dating back 300 years. 

As the ice melted, rivers formed a 
drainage pattern that still exists today. The 
continual flow, especially in times of 
flood, cut down through the recently 
deposited clay and gravel to expose even 
the underlying bedrock of London clay. 
One may wonder why the Chelmer 
Valley is so wide for such a tiny river. 
During the Ice Age, so much water was 
locked up as ice on land, that the sea level 
was much lower and the Chelmer waters 
would have rushed past with greater 
cutting power at that time. When the sea 
level rose again due to the melting of ice, 
the river was slowed down and silt was 
deposited across the whole valley. From 
Black Bridge or Paper Mill Bridge one can 
now see the broad flood plain with the 
River Chelmer meandering through its 
own rich alluvium which it has dumped to 
provide the most productive of all 
Boreham soil. 

If one walks from the river up into 
Boreham village, one passes over the same 
succession of recent alluvial soil, sand and 
gravel, then boulder clay and occasionally 
brickearth. But on the south side of the 
houses in Church Road and The Chase, 
there were minor landslides when the 
groundwater melted after the Ice Age. 
This caused an illsorted mixture to flow 
out from above the position of The Red 
Lion, across Chase Field. In places here the 
London clay has been exposed, a sticky 
water-retaining substance. I suspect the 
marvellous man-made formal lake in front 
of Boreham House was constructed in 
similar exposed London clay. It is certainly 
fed with water from the Ice Age sand and 
gravel layers to be found higher up around 
the New Hall area. In the village there is a 
spring next to The Old Rectory, called 
The Spout. This, too, is fed by the 
reservoir in the underlying gravel, but 
flows from underneath the village centre. 
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In the tundra-like countryside around 
Borcham after the ice started to retreat, 
many large animals roamed. It is unlikely 
that complete fossils will ever be found 
because the bones will have been 
disturbed and transported along with the 
sand and gravel. One might find fossilised 
bones but it would be difficult to 


recognise them. 1 lowevcr, in the Borcham 
brickearth deposits there might well be 
fossilised remains of animals such as lion, 
wolf, bison and even mammoth. As the 
climate improved and the ice retreated so 
vegetation followed, first scrub, then birch 
and pine trees. It would have been similar 
to that found growing in Finland today. 




Brickmaking 

William Clover Ltd had a large brick 
yard at Borcham where both white and 
red bricks were made. Between this yard 
and their one at Widford nearly 1 


million bricks a year were made. They 
were totally unmechanised in 1893. With 
three pug mills at each yard they relied 
on ‘pug horses’ as the unit of power. 
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Early Days 

by Margaret Smith and Eleanor Burgess 


Boreham has a Saxon name but that does 
not necessarily mean there was no one 
living in the area before these invaders 
arrived from the lower Elbe. In fact in 
1984 Richard Wilks found 37 late Bronze 
Age implements in his garden in 
Plantation Road. They have been 
identified as a ‘smith’s or founder’s hoard’ 
dating from c. 1000-650 B.C. Apparently 
itinerant craftsmen used to carry their 
bronze and tools with them and make 
weapons to order. Was this one visiting a 



settlement near the present church? 
Perhaps this patch of exceptionally fertile 
loam with its steady supply of sweet water 
bubbling out of the ground had already 
been discovered by the earliest farmers. As 
Domesday Book provides the earliest 
documentary information about 
Boreham, we have to rely on archaeo¬ 
logical evidence such as this Bronze Age 
find to tell us about our most distant 
predecessors. Unfortunately, over the 
centuries, most of their legacies have been 
destroyed by the plough so we can only 
speculate. 


About twelve millennia ago vegetation 
was able to take advantage of a steady and 
rapid rise in temperature after the retreat of 
the ice. Eventually a deciduous forest of 
oak, elm, alder and lime covered the whole 
of the Boreham area except the river valley 
which was a wide and forbidding expanse 
of marsh. Was it Mesolithic man who first 
left his mark on this natural landscape by 
making clearings in the forest to assist his 
hunting or to make pastures for his semi- 
domesticated red deer? Or was the first 
step in manipulating the landscape, which 
still goes on, taken by his Neolithic 
successors, who introduced the art of 
farming? They would have needed pasture 
for the ancestors of modern farm animals 
and space to sow emmer wheat and spelt. 
Perhaps the area within the present parish 
boundaries was spared man’s ravages for a 
while longer. A flint scraper found in the 
gravel at Mulberries does not prove man’s 
existence in Boreham, it may have been 
brought by ice from elsewhere. But 
certainly not far away at Springfield Lyons 
was a Bronze Age site which was 
discovered in 1981 as well as a Saxon one. 
Birds Farm Lane in the north of the parish 
was probably part of an Iron Age track 
(see page 92) and the Roman road from 
London to Colchester may well have 
followed an ancient track. 

If so, it would probably have been used 
by the Trinovantes’ envoys on their way to 
submit to Julius Caesar in 55 B.C. They 
were jealous of their neighbours the 
Catuvellauni who had tried to resist him 
and so they agreed to yield up hostages 
and pay tribute to Rome. Their action paid 
off. They became rich and powerful and 
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under Cymbeline made Camulodunum 
(Colchester) their capital. Coins were 
struck there, probably with silver from 
Derbyshire as there is none in Essex. The 
commonest coin depicted a wheat ear 
showing that even then the local industry 
was mostly arable farming. Eventually 
Cymbeline felt strong enough to throw 
off Roman control and stopped paying 
tribute. His son, Caractacus, who 
continued this policy, raised an army and 
took up a threatening attitude. So, in 43 
A.D., the emperor Claudius decided to 
invade Britain. It was the first time Roman 
soldiers had set foot on British soil since 
Caesar’s departure. He reinforced the 
impact by bringing a corps of Indian 
elephants. They would cause terror and 
panic among the Britons and be useful for 
bulldozing a way through the forest. After 
being defeated at Brentwood Caractacus 
unsuccessfully tried to withstand the 
Romans at Chelmsford. He fled to Wales 
and his men hid in the woods. On his 
victorious march to Colchester Claudius 
and his elephants would have passed 
through Boreham. Any inhabitants are 
more likely to have fled terrified than gaze 
in wonder at these enormous grey beasts 
crashing through the forest. 

This was the start of the Romans’ 
systematic conquest of Britain. Colchester 
became the first colony whence they 
settled all over the country. There is a 
marked concentration of their remains 
along the Colchester-London road. 
Boreham is no exception. In the seven¬ 
teenth century Roman urns were found on 
Culvert’s farm. Pottery, glass and evidence 
of incinerated burials were unearthed at 
Great Holts farm in 1900. Pottery 
fragments of the first, second and third 
centuries have been found in St Andrew’s 
churchyard at varying times and there are 
Roman bricks to be seen in the Saxon arch 
of the church. How were the local 
inhabitants affected? They may well have 


had to suffer the insulting arrogance of the 
conquerors demanding food for them¬ 
selves and their horses as they journeyed 
between Colchester, Chelmsford (Caesar- 



romagus) and London. The hides of their 
swine and cattle would have been in great 
demand because the Roman army 
uniforms were mostly made from leather. 
The locals would probably have had to put 
up with deer and other game being hunted 
in the Boreham woods. Moreover because 
of the increased amounts of timber needed 
for fuel and building during the 
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occupation these woods would be 
shrinking. The land gained would be 
cultivated, for Britain became one of the 
chief granaries of Europe. Further 
productive land may have been won by 
draining some of the marsh. 

Before the Romans left in 410 the two 
races had learnt to accommodate each 
other but by then the Saxons had started to 
harry the southern and eastern shores of 
Britain. There followed a long period of 
warfare and upheaval when farming must 
have been seriously disrupted giving the 
forest a chance to regain some of its 
territory. There was a significant decrease 
in population. Boreham’s inhabitants 
would either have fled westwards or been 
enslaved as the Saxons settled in and took 
over the land. Some of the loom weights 
found recently in the fields of Old Hall 
may date back to these times. 

Eventually the Kingdom of Essex was 
established and a certain amount of calm 
and order restored. The Saxons had 
scorned Christianity, the religion of the 
conquered Britons, but they accepted it in 
the seventh century when it was 
introduced from Kent. Some time after 


this those living in Boreham probably 
erected a wooden church on the same site 
as the present one. 

The ninth century brought fresh 
trouble from abroad. The Danish raids, 
which developed into a serious invasion, 
had started. The Danes decided to take 
over the whole country and settle there. 
They would have succeeded but for Alfred 
who withstood their advances and 
defeated them several times. In 886 he 
made a peace with Guthrum which divi¬ 
ded England in half. The latter’s share 
became known as the Danelaw. It inclu¬ 
ded Essex which had been conquered in 
about 870. Danbury, which overlooks 
Boreham across the river must have been 
an important Danish camp. At first the 
new settlers were overbearing and 
rapacious towards the English but 
gradually they blended in with their 
neighbours and became one people 
(seep 81'). 
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Boreham in Domesday Book 

by Eleanor Burgess 


Borham ten& Ide Lamfet dc comite. qd lenuer . xim. libi hoes 
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Lambert also holds BOREHAM from the 
Count, which 14 free men held for 8 hides 
and 23 acres. Ingelric annexed this after the 
king came to this land. 

Then 4 bordars under them, now 8. Always 
3 serfs; 2 ploughs in lordship. Then among 
the men 13 ploughs, when acquired and 
now 2. 

Woodland, 10 pigs; meadow, 54 acres. Now 
1 mill, 1 horse, 15 cattle, 132 sheep. 

Value then £12; when acquired £6; now £8. 
In the same (Boreham) 1 free man holds 
5 acres. 

Value lOd. 

Ranulf Peverel claims V 2 hide and 18 acres 
which lie (in the lands of) the church of this 
manor and V 2 church. Engelric was not in 
possession. But Count Eustace gave it to one 
of his men-at-arms who calls him as his 
defender. 

30 acres which paid 12d a year to Ranulf 
Peverel’s predecessor, as the hundred 
testifies. 

William holds BOREHAM in lordship, which 
Anschill held as a manor, for V 2 hide. 

Always one bordar. Then 1 serf, now none. 
Then 1 plough now Vi. 

Meadow, 5 acres; woodland, 20 pigs. 

Value 10s. 


Osbert holds boreham from Suen, which 
Turchill held as one manor, for 1 hide. 
Always one bordar. Now 1 serf. Then 1 
plough, now none. Meadow, 8 acres. 

Value 20s. 

The Church has always held WALK FA RES for 
4 hides less 40 acres. 

Then 4 bordars, now 10; then 6 serfs now 3. 
Always 2 ploughs in lordship; 1 men’s 
plough. 

Woodland, 30 pigs; meadow, 18 acres. Now 
1 horse; always 5 cattle, 5 pigs, 40 sheep, 2 
beehives. 

Value 40s. 

Anunt the Dane held WALKFARES before 
1066 as a manor, for 1V 2 hides. Now R(alph 
holds it) from the Bishop. 

Always 2 bordars; 1 serf; 1 plough. 
Woodland, 60 pigs; meadow, 15 acres. 

1 horse; then 5 cattle, now 4; then 15 sheep, 
now 50; then 11 pigs, now 17; 1 goat. 

Value then 20s; now 30s. 

In WALKFARES Turchill holds 1 hide less 
10 acres. 

Always 3 bordars; 1 serf; 1 plough in 
lordship. Then among the men V 2 plough. 
Woodland, 40 pigs; meadow 6 acres. 
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Value then 20s; now 30s. 

A servant of the king holds 8 acres, value 2s. 

From the Holding, Asso holds RICHEH AM 
from Robert, which Godwin held as a 
manor, for 1 V 2 hides. 

Then 1 villein; 1 serf. Now 2 bordars. 

Always 1 V 2 ploughs in lordship. 

Meadow, 10 acres; always 1 mill. 

Value always 30s. 

Toli held keuentuna as a manor, for 2 hides 
and 1 virgatc. Now Osbert (holds it) from 
Geoffrey by his exchange, as he states. 

Always 1 villein. Then 6 bordars, now 4. 
Always 3 serfs; 2 ploughs in lordship. Then 
among the men 1 plough, now V 2 . 

Meadow, 18 acres; always 1 mill. Then 
2 cows, 13 sheep, 12 pigs; now 8 cattle. 

32 sheep, 20 pigs, 14 goats, 2 horses, 

5 beehives. j 

Value then 40s; now 60s. 

Here, translated from very terse medieval 
Latin is the information about Boreham to 
be found in Domesday Book. Unmatched 
for many centuries in comprehensiveness 
and detail this survey is a unique docu¬ 
ment. But the information it contains 
must be treated circumspectly. Over the 
years scholars like F W Maitland and J H 
Round have pored over the contents and 
puzzled over the meaning of the technical 
terms. The research still goes on. To come 
to any firm conclusions based on the be¬ 
wildering mass of figures provided would 
be both presumptuous and misleading. 

The main aim of the inquiry was to find 
out how much tax could be raised without 
killing the proverbial goose that laid the 
golden egg. Therefore the questions asked 
all have a bearing on this and although the 
answers were provided by sworn juries 
consisting of the Norman settlers, the 
priest, the reeve and six villeins from each 
vill or parish they may have tried to lessen 
the burden by slanting the information 
accordingly. People were used to being 
heavily taxed. King William I had already 


made use of the right he inherited to levy a 
land-tax known as Danegeld. This had 
been instigated in 991 by Ethelred the 
Unready to buy off the Danes - he did 
not want a repeat of the battle of Maldon 
- and even after they ceased to be a threat 
the tax continued to be collected. It was 
this that made William realise an up-to- 
date assessment was badly needed. So, in 
1085, according to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle ‘at Gloucester at midwinter the 
King had deep speech with his counsellors 
and sent men all over England to each 
shire to find out what or how much each 
landholder held in land and livestock, and 
what it was worth. The returns were 
brought to him! 

Full of complaints no doubt, the 
Boreham jury probably had to go to the 
hundred court at Chelmsford to answer 
the following questions. What is the name 
of the manor? Who held it under King 
Edward? Who holds it now? How many 
hides does it contain? How many ploughs 
are there on the demesne and how many 
belong to the tenants? How many free 
men, villeins, bordars, serfs are there? How 
much woodland? How much meadow? 
How many mills? What used to be the 
value of the whole? What is the value now? 
How much did each freeman hold? How 
much does he hold now? 

These were standard questions which 
will have suited some parts of England 
better than others for because of geo¬ 
graphy and past history there was no 
uniform pattern of social organisation. 
Moreover the Norman officials were 
sometimes having to fit their own termin¬ 
ology to unfamiliar circumstances. For 
example they gave to the French word 
manoir meaning a house a technical signi¬ 
fication, It implied a piece or pieces of 
land, large or small, that made up a taxable 
unit. There would presumably be a house 
on it where the taxpayer or his agent lived 
and he would be responsible for collecting 
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the taxes of any undertenants. This 
method of classification was more suitable 
for villages where the peasants, feeling the 
need for protection or because of poverty, 
had given their land to a powerful thane 
and received it back from him in return for 
services and/or rent - the beginnings of 
the medieval manorial system. This was 
much more prevalent in the south and 
west of the country. In counties such as 
Essex that had been part of the Danelaw, 
many of the peasant farmers were des¬ 
cendants of the original Viking settlers, 
free peasants who had made up the Danish 
armies. They therefore were still free at the 
time of the Norman Conquest even if they 
only held a minute portion of land. They 
were free to do what they liked with their 
land. They could sell it or move away or 
divide it between their sons which may 
account for the relatively small holdings in 
Boreham and the fact that three of the so- 
called manors were listed as Boreham and 
three as Walkfares. Boreham was also 
typical of a Danelaw village in that it was 
not dominated by a powerful magnate. 
The largest area, 8 hides 23 acres, was 
shared by 14 freemen, probably ceorls for 
a thane needed to own at least 5 hides. 
Anschill, Turchill and Godwin may well 
have been thanes. An Anschill for example 
owned five hides in Margaret ting and 
there are several references to Godwins 
and Turchills holding land in various parts 
of Essex. But because of the lack of sur¬ 
names it is impossible to know for sure 


whether they refer to the same man or 
several of the name, nor can variations in 
spelling be used as a reliable guide. 

Unlike other Danelaw counties the 
former kingdom of the East Saxons con¬ 
tinued to use the Saxon word hide when 
measuring land. Its precise meaning has 
generated much discussion. The general 
consensus seems to be that it was the 
amount of arable land needed to sustain a 
ceorl’s household, 120 geld acres. But this 
was not necessarily a standard measure¬ 
ment nor could it be taken for granted that 
the acre was 4840 sq. yds. It was the 
amount of land, always a furlong in 
length, which a team of oxen could 
plough in a day. This of course could also 
vary according to conditions. 

When using the survey to create a 
mental picture of 11th century Boreham it 
must be remembered that it was only con¬ 
cerned with the productive resources of 
the country. It is not a complete census of 
the human or animal population. The 
freemen, villeins, bordars and possibly the 
serfs listed would represent the heads of 
households. Because of the services they 
owed the lord of the manor they were his 
work force as were both sorts of plough 
teams which for tax purposes always 
consisted of 8 oxen. When ploughing 
demesne land the tenants would use their 
own teams as well as the lord’s. These were 
listed as men’s ploughs and ploughs in 
lordship respectively. Apart from these 
oxen only the demesne livestock, which 



included the hives of bees, were recorded. 
As the inquiry was probably made early in 
the year they would only comprise the 
relatively few that had survived the winter 
(sec p 88). The horse or rounccy would be 
a working animal and the cattle animalia 
would include all bovines except the 
plough teams. The woodland and mea¬ 
dow were important sources of food for 
the livestock and as it was impossible to 
measure the former it had to be assessed by 
the amount of swine it could feed, pos¬ 
sibly allowing 1V 2 acres per pig. As wind¬ 
mills were only introduced into western 
Europe towards the end of the next 
century the mills would be water-power¬ 
ed. The lord of the manor insisted that all 
corn was ground in his mills at a price, so 
they were also a valuable part of his 
income. 

The Normans had inherited a very 
sophisticated and well organised adminis¬ 
tration. The country was divided into 
shires, hundreds and townships or 
villages, the church being a decisive factor 
in determining the extent of the latter. 
Boreham’s boundaries had already been 
defined. They do not appear to have 
changed except that J H Round in the 
Victoria County History describes 
Keuentuna or Cuton Hall as a manor in 
Boreham so I have included its Domesday 
statistics here. It is possible that, like the 
people from Walkfares to the north and 
west (see p 85) and Richeham (later called 
Culverts) in the south-east corner of the 


parish, its inhabitants frequented Boreham 
church. For whether a village was 
nucleated or consisted of scattered hamlets 
and farmsteads the church provided its 
focal point; it was the hub around which 
life revolved. Boreham seems to have been 
a combination of both kinds of village. 
Taking advantage of an area renowned for 
its deep, fertile loam and never-failing 
springs which may have given the village 
its name, the houses of some or all of the 
14 free men may have been grouped round 
the church. One of these men may have 
been the priest who like his parishioners 
would have had to live off his land. Was he 
the freeman who managed to keep 5 acres 
worth lOd? Wc do not know if they used 
the open field system but, as over the 
centuries the arable land had had to be 
carved out of the primeval forest that once 
covered Essex, it is likely that the fields 
were small and individually owned. This 
would almost certainly be true of the more 
outlying settlements. 

Who were these free men? Were they 
English or, like Anunt, of Danish descent? 
By this time the Danes would have 
integrated with the English to the extent of 
adopting their language and religion, but 
some would probably still have the upper 
hand and therefore be likely to own the 
larger plots of land. Perhaps the lion’s 
share of the 8 hides 23 acres belonged to 
one such who, therefore, needed the two 
teams listed as demesne ploughs, while the 
others owned one of the men’s 13 ploughs 
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each. However he did not qualify as lord 
of the manor sufficiently to have his 
animals listed and for the same reason we 
do not know whether the mill recorded in 
1086 was new or had belonged to one of 
these men. 

This ‘manor 1 had comparatively little 
woodland but as Richeham and 
Keuentuna had none it would seem that 
the woods were mostly north of the 
church and that Boreham Hall may be the 
site of Turchill’s manor. The meadows 
which were used for hay would have been 
near the river or a stream. 

How far did the Conquest affect the 
lives of the people of Boreham? For the 
lower orders there will have been little 
change. They will have continued to till 
their fields and tend their animals. Some 
did not even have a new overlord for on 
two of the Walkfares manors there was no 
change. The Canons of Waltham Holy 
Cross had been allowed to keep their 
estate in Boreham. The poor and sick from 
nearby villages would go there for soup 
and bread, following tracks marked with 
stones. Harold had given the Canons this 
land in 1062. Then as Earl of Essex, he had 
rebuilt and re-endowed the Abbey of 
Waltham which Tovi, Canute’s standard 
bearer had founded and where, after the 
battle of Hastings, his heart Was taken for 
burial. Turchill, no doubt, because he was 
a reeve, was allowed to keep his land too. 
The experience and knowledge of people 
who had held office before the Conquest 


were still needed to help run the country. 
But if he was the same man as the Turchill 
who lost his Boreham manor to Suen of 
Essex he had not been allowed to keep all. 
Apparently Turchill was not a common 
name in Essex. Perhaps, if not the same 
man, the two were related in some way. In 
1086 a Turchill was holding half a hide and 
35 acres from Suen in Wickford but most 
of those mentioned had lost their land. For 
example there was a freeman of the name 
whose five manors in Dengie and Uttles- 
ford went to the Abb aye de St Valery. 
Their successful prayers for a south wind 
had enabled William’s fleet to set sail for 
England. 

For those who did lose their land the 
Conquest must have been catastrophic. 
Some will have lost their lives as well at the 
Battle of Hastings. Others were dispos¬ 
sessed because William had to find land to 
reward his followers who were clamour¬ 
ing for a share of the spoils. Large areas of 
Boreham were given to some of the most 
powerful and rapacious. But these estates 
represented only a tiny proportion of the 
land they held in other parts of Essex and 
elsewhere. Their manors were purposely 
scattered to prevent them establishing 
independent principalities. 

Some of the dispossessed may have 
continued to farm some of their land but 
they would mostly have lost their 
freedom. This could account for the 
increase in the number of bordars on 
Count Eustace’s manor for example. The 



Domesday compilers tended to group the 
varying degrees of unfrec villagers under 
the headings villein, bordar and serf. 
While the latter were virtual slaves, 
owning nothing and working in the lord’s 
house or on the demesne, two for example 
would be responsible for each team of 
oxen, the bordars or smallholders would 
hold about one to five acres of land in 
return for certain services and eke out their 
living as labourers. The villeins held more 
land, perhaps a virgate ie 30 acres, and 
would have to pay for it with their labour 
accordingly. Customs would vary from 
manor to manor. 

The new chief lords would rarely if ever 
have come to Boreham. Count Eustace of 
Boulogne was Edward the Confessor’s 
brother-in-law and in spite of holding the 
largest lay fief in Essex he considered he 
had not been adequately rewarded. So in 
1067 he joined the rebels of Kent in their 
attempt to storm Dover Castle. The con¬ 
spiracy failed, Eustace fled and for his part 
in it he forfeited his English fiefs. When 
subsequently he was reconciled with 
William I, Boreham and his other manors 
must have either been given or restored to 
him. He died in 1093. His son went on the 
first crusade and his granddaughter 
married King Stephen. Lambert, his 
subtenant in Boreham, also held manors 
from him in Little Baddow, Runwell and 
Little Waltham. On all these manors 
Lambert went in for sheep farming in a big 
way, possibly in Boreham at the expense 
of the arable as eleven plough-teams had 
disappeared. Sometime between 1066 and 
1086 there had been a cattle plague which 
had seriously affected the numbers of 
plough teams through the death of the 
oxen and this would explain the 
widespread prevalence of sheep at the later 
date. Another feature these manors had in 
common was that they had all been 
annexed by the ubiquitous priest Ingelric 
at the time of the Conquest. He had 


founded St Martin le Grand in London 
and had succeeded in being a favourite of 
both Edward the Confessor and William 
and both had given him land. About half 
of Count Eustace’s eighty fiefs in Essex 
had been previously acquired by Ingelric. 
The scribes used such words as invasit 
annexed, poccupavit misappropriated or 
occupavit appropriated to describe how, so 
that force or other illegal means must have 
been used. 

Lands in dispute had to be listed for 
William wanted to know who actually 
held every hide and acre. In fact Domesday 
Book became the final authoritative 
register of rightful possession and hence 
its name. Some of the church as well as half 
a hide and 18 acres belonging to it in 
Boreham was claimed by Ranulf Peverel, 
another grasping magnate whose numer¬ 
ous fiefs included Hatfield Peverel, Terling 
and Springfield. It did not worry Count 
Eustace that Ingelric had not been in 
possession of this. He gave it away to one 
of his knights all the same and implied that 
this upheld his claim. But the hundred 
court testified that Ranulfs predecessor 
had received 12d a year from 30 acres. 

Maybe Anunt’s Walk fares was also 
seized by force. The Bishop was Odo of 
Bayeux who held 44 manors in various 
parts of Essex as well as his fiefs in other 
counties. As the Conqueror’s half-brother 
and most trusted agent he had been made 
Earl of Kent and consequently granted 
extensive lands there. But his ambitions 
were not satisfied. He must have been in 
prison at the time of the survey for he was 
arrested in 1083 for levying troops while 
William was away in Normandy. In spite 
of his title — William had given him the 
see of Bayeux when he was fourteen - his 
role in England was that of an ambitious 
warrior and civil governor. His land did 
not belong to the church for he held it in a 
personal capacity. Much of it was origin¬ 
ally acquired by the lawless aggression of 
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Half’s father Turold of Rochester. He must 
have been a special favourite of the Bishop 
for he is one of the few warriors to be 
named on the famous tapestry that, for 
this reason, Odo is thought to have 
commissioned. Over half of Odo’s land in 
Essex, at least 60 hides, is recorded as 
being held by Ralf including two of his 
largest manors — 12 hides 13V2 acres in 
Stanford le Hope and 9 hides in South 
Hanningfield. In fact he held all seven of 
the Bishop’s manors in the Chelmsford 
Hundred. As at Walkfares.he significantly 
increased the numbers of livestock, partic¬ 
ularly the sheep and pigs, on most if not all 
of them. 

But Suen was the greatest sheep master 
in Essex. Many of his manors were in the 
south-east of the county so that on his 
marshes he was able to graze over 4000 
sheep. Like his father, Robert Fitzwimarc, 
before him, he had been Sheriff of Essex. 
They had both made use of any opportun¬ 
ities to add to their estates. Suen built a 
castle at Rayleigh where he had a vineyard. 
His subtenant at Boreham may have been 
the same Osbert who held the neighbour¬ 
ing manor from Geoffrey de Mandeville. 
Geoffrey was the ancestor of the Earls of 
Essex and was the second largest land¬ 
holder in the county. 

William of Warenne was the husband of 
the Conqueror’s step-daughter, Gund- 


rada. William Rufus created him Earl of 
Surrey. Belstead Hall as well as Boreham 
were among his 24 Essex manors. Robert, 
nicknamed Grenon or Gernon from the 
Old French for moustache, was probably 
the King’s forester in Essex. He was a 
descendant of the house of Boulogne and 
was rewarded with 45 Essex manors 
including ones in Boreham and Spring- 
field. His heirs, however, made Stanstcd 
Mountfichet their chief seat. 

Finally the anonymous servant of the 
king would have been given his 8 acres in 
return for some specific personal service. It 
was the king’s lavish way of rewarding 
such people when after 1066 he had plenty 
of land at his disposal. 

Work on the survey stopped in 1087 
when William died. The corrected and 
abridged fair copy was not quite complete. 
The returns for Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Essex were copied in their original state 
into a second volume, the Little 
Domesday Book. So although the infor¬ 
mation may be less organised we are 
fortunate in having more details about the 
livestock, for example, and the statistics for 
1066 which help to fill in the picture. 
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The Mystery ofWalkfares 

by Sister Mary Stephen 


A strange mystery surrounds the ancient 
manor ofWalk fares. The earliest reference 
to its existence is in 1062, when Earl 
Harold, later king, gave Walkfares, to¬ 
gether with sixteen other manors, to his 
recently founded College of Secular 
Canons at Waltham Holy Cross, for their 
support and maintenance (KCD 813). 
Clear references to the manor ofWalkfares 
appear throughout the next six centuries 
until the latest mention I have so far traced 
in 1663. This is in the transaction between 
Buckingham and George, Duke of Albe¬ 
marle, when the estate included ‘the 
manors of New Hall, Old Hall, Boreham 
Hall, Wakefare Hall, Belstead Hall and the 
Parks . . .’ And yet, only a hundred years 
later, the great local historian, Philip 
Morant, says the whereabouts of Walk- 
fares is unknown. 

Since its origins pre-date 1066 one 
would expect to find it in the Domesday 
Survey of 1086, and, sure enough, there it 
is. But it appears three times under differ¬ 
ent owners. There were also three different 
manors named Borham. One of these has 
emerged as Old Hall and another prob¬ 
ably as Boreham Hall. (There were also 
two Belsteads, as in fact there are still). By 
far the largest of the three Walkfares 
(Walcfara) of 1086 belonged to the Canons 
of Waltham and the Saxon description of 
the boundaries of this manor (KCD 813) 
talk of the Baddow river and sandy-acre 
nearby, the Roman road, and say that it 
begins and ends at the ‘ash tree’ in the 
north. Morant concludes that it ‘must lie 
south of the main London-Harwich road! 
But along the road to Little Waltham there 
is a place marked ‘Ashtree Corner! Could 


this be the site of the Saxon ash tree that 
was for some reason a prominent feature 
in an area which must surely have been 
well wooded? Waltham probably takes its 
name from being in a wood. Walkfares has 
also had close links with Powers of Little 
Waltham, the two often being listed 
together, sometimes almost as one, in 
ancient documents (Thomas Wright). This 
suggests that part ofWalkfares stretched 
nearly to Little Waltham. 

The second Walkfares (Walfara) was 
held by Anunt the Dane but since the 
Conquest had become the possession of 
the Bishop of Bayeux. In the original 
record the entry is confused by the 
number 111 over the word manor, as¬ 
sumed to be an error, but I wonder 
whether it could have been some reference 
to the three entries? This Walkfares of 
Anunt the Dane is the only entry that is 
clear about the inclusion of a manor. As 
the Waltham Canons’ property had been 
given as shroudlands, it is possible that at 
this early date there was no manor 
building. The third Walkfares was held by 
Turchill the Reeve, who also held one of 
the smaller Borham manors, but this reads 
‘In Walfaram’ and would seem to be only 
land within the area of Walkfares. The 
largest Borham manor is recorded as 
being held by fourteen freemen before the 
Conquest, but in 1086 belonged to the 
Earl of Boulogne and was held by 
Lambert from whom, according to 
Morant, the family named ‘de Boreham’ is 
‘unquestionably descended! This family 
held Old Hall, first recorded under this 
name (Eld(e)hall) in 1292 (PHR), so it 
would seem that the manor is also 
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descended from here. 

For centuries there were six manors of 
Boreham - ‘Old-hall, Calwattes (Cul¬ 
verts), Walkfares, New-hall, Brent-hall 
and the manor of Porters; but this refers to 
a later date than 1 had always assumed. 
Porters is named after a 14th century 
owner and Culverts from a 13th century 
family, de Coleworth. It is called 
Richeham in the Domesday Survey 
(VCHE). So these six manors must date 
only to the 14th, or possibly the 13th 
century, and only three of them have a 
clear descent from Saxon times — Old 
Hall (Borham), Culverts and Walkfares. 
The triple entries of the Survey make me 
suspect that at some earlier date - 
Danelaw, earlier Saxon, Roman or even 
Celtic - Boreham parish was divided into 
two or three large estates, Borham, 
Walkfares and Richeham, the last under a 
different name or part of Borham. 

The history I have so far given to the 
Walkfares owned by the Canons of 
Waltham Holy Cross has, by tradition, 
been the history of New Hall, and 
certainly when the Abbey exchanged 
manors with John de Shardelowe around 
1350, it was New Hall and not Walkfares 
that they exchanged. The first recorded 
evidence of New Hall (Nova Aula) is in 
1301 (PHR), while it was in the possession 
of the canons. My guess is that somewhere 
in the 13 th century (the first abbot of the 
newly constituted regular canons died in 
1201) the Abbey decided to build a new 
hall on their property of Walkfares 
(Wallifares). It was probably rather grand 
for the period, perhaps rivalling the Old 
Hall of Boreham, and hence their names, 
or else it was just a new hall, an older one 
existing nearby. It was for their ‘too much 
hospitality,’ often to royal or distinguished 
visitors travelling to and from the contin¬ 
ent, that they were ordered to exchange 
New Hall for manors nearer their abbey! 
New Hall had been used as a summer 


residence for ‘my lord Abbat! It had never 
been a monastery but since 1062 it had 
been a possession supplying an income to 
the monastery in Waltham. 

But if Walkfares and New Hall became 
one and the same, why is it that a 
Walkfares still appears as something 
separate, through from Tudor times 
onwards, usually under the same 
ownership as New Hall? Walkfares had 
been held by the Burncl family, 
descending to Francis Lord Lovel, at 
whose attainder it fell to the Crown. 
Whereupon it was given to ‘John dc Vcre, 
Earl of Oxford by Henry VII, and the 
reversion of it to Thomas Bullen by Henry 
VIIF (PM). It soon returned to the Crown, 
probably with New Hall, and was leased 
to Thomas Fritton by Queen Mary, ‘the 
rent to be paid to her bailey of the honour 
of Beaulieu alias New Hall! And in 1565 
Queen Elizabeth granted the lease to John 
Boddy. At the same time the manor of 
Boreham was leased to Richard Twiddey 
and Old Hall to Thomas Tendring. These 
three distinct manors, belonging to the 
Crown, were ‘parcel of the possessions of 
the honour of Beaulieu alias New Hall; 
and in 1573/74, together with New Hall, 
were granted to Thomas Radcliffe, 3rd 
Earl of Sussex, Lord Chamberlain to 
Queen Elizabeth (Letters Pat.). In Sussex’s 
will (1583) we find ‘. . . my manors of 
New Hall, Boreham and Wafer Hall (in 
Borham), with their appurtenances! And 
in 1622, in the transaction between the 
Earl of Sussex and the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, we find ‘the manors of Old Hall, 
Boreham Hall alias Borehams and Wake- 
fare Hall alias Walkfares, alias Walford 
Hall, and Belstead Hall’ being sold with 
the manor of Beaulieu alias Newhall 

My suggested solution is that this 
Walkfares was the manor owned by 
Anunt the Dane in Saxon times, while the 
Walkfares owned by the church became 
New Hall. 
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But where was it? P H Rcaney does not 
hesitate to identify it with Walter Hall, a 
little further up the road behind New Hall. 
If this is correct, or if Walford House, still 
further up the road next to Mount Maskell 
should prove to have a history that could 
connect it to the ‘alias Walford Hall’just 
quoted, why is it that Morant could not 
discover Walkfares* whereabouts? The 
house in Boreham village now called 
Walk fares was so named to continue a 
long tradition in the absence of the real 
Walk fares, and because of a hunch that a 
path behind it led to the site. But no 
evidence for this has come to light. 
However there is another possible site. 
From documents dated 1726 and 1730 it 
would seem that Benjamin Hoare, with 
others, bought the whole of Christopher 
Moncks estate, which estate we know 
included Walkfares. Belstead and Walk- 
fares are the only manors not mentioned 
by name but Bedsteads later belonged to 
Richard Hoare. Manors bought earlier by 


Benjamin Hoare are referred to in the 
plural. He bought New Hall in 1713. We 
know that in 1737 he sold only ‘New Hall, 
with the Gardens and Park behind it, and 
the fine Avenue, but none of the land on 
cither side of the same! to John Olmius, 
and that he had begun to build himself 
Boreham House (1728) elsewhere on his 
new property. Could this have been the 
site of Walkfares, unknown to Morant 
because it had been renamed? If trees 
tended to be planted around houses, this 
theory would be supported by the 
painting of Benjamin Hoare which in¬ 
cludes a view looking out to Danbury. It 
pre-dates the landscaping of the garden 
and yet shows an old pollarded tree on one 
side and another tree that could hardly be 
less than twenty years old. Could this be 
the answer to the mystery? 

KCD = Kemble, Ci*dex Diplomatics 
PHR = P H Rcaney. Plate Names of Essex 
VCHE = 1 'ictoria County History of Essex 
PM =* Philip Morant 



Benjamin Hoare, depu ted out hunting, with Danbury Church in the background. Did he build Boreham House on the 
site where Walkfares once stood? Painting attributed to John Wootton; the original in the possession of Hoare's Bank 
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Farming in the Middle Ages 

by Eleanor Burgess 


It is clear from the Domesday survey that 
agriculture and animal husbandry were 
the chief occupations of the people of 
Boreham and this was true right up to the 
present century. So in order to picture the 
everyday life of our medieval predecessors 
we need to know what their farming en¬ 
tailed. In many ways this is more relevant 
to a reconstruction ofBorehams past than 
knowing the names of absentee landlords. 
A resident landlord, a manorial official, a 
free tenant, a villein with 30 acres or a 
smallholder with less than five would all 
be concerned with the same processes. 
The aim of some would be to make what 
profits they could from the land available, 
while others were struggling to provide 
the bare necessities to keep themselves and 
their families alive. 



The text book open field system is not 
thought to have been prevalent in this part 
of Essex. Probably in Boreham most of 
the cultivated land lay in small irregular 
fields surrounded by hedges; but whatever 
obtained the same tools and methods 
would be used. It is not surprising that the 
plough teams featured so prominently in 
the survey for they would be in use during 
many weeks of the year and were a vital 


part of the economy. A large and sturdy 
team of oxen would be needed to drag the 
plough through some of Boreham’s clay. 
Horses would be stronger but were not so 
popular as they needed more food and 
were not used as providers of meat and 
milk. In order to keep the land fertile some 
was left fallow and this would be 
ploughed three times. First in April, then 
in June to keep the weeds down, particu¬ 
larly the thistles, and then more deeply in 
autumn before the winter wheat was 
sown. The rest of the fields would also 
have to be ploughed and harrowed ready 
for the spring sowing. Then further har¬ 
rowing was needed to protect the seed 
from the birds. The less well-off might use 
a thorn bush for this purpose. 

Manuring was a problem. The lord of 
the manor could partly solve it for himself 
by making his tenants fold their sheep on 
his land. But what were the peasants to do? 
Straw was saved from the previous harvest 
and used as bedding for the few animals 
that had been selected to survive the 
winter. The difficulty of feeding meant 
that only those that were indispensable 
could be kept: for example the plough 
oxen, the milch cow and those needed for 
breeding. Their sheds would be mucked 
out and, early in the year, the precious 
dung heap spread on the fields, a laborious 
task. There was never enough. Occasion¬ 
ally marl might be applied. 

Wheat, oats, rye, barley, vetches, peas 
and beans were the main crops. A propor¬ 
tion of the previous crop would have to be 
kept for seed. This would be sown broad¬ 
cast except for the peas and beans which 
were dibbled in, usually by the women. 
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Then the crops had to be kept free of such 
weeds as charlock, tares, dock and thistle. 

Meanwhile the hay had to be made. The 
meadows, which were marked out in 
individual plots, were fenced to keep the 
animals off while the grass grew. Using a 
long-handled scythe a skilled and experi¬ 
enced mower could just about cut an acre 



in a day. It was hard work. Then the hay 
had to be turned and when dry made into 
cocks and finally carried home to be care¬ 
fully stored. The chances were that during 
the best of the weather the lord of the 
manor or his bailiff would insist that the 
peasants made the demesne hay. In a bad 
year this could be disastrous for if they 
could not get their own hay in how would 
their animals get through the winter? 

It could be just as frustrating at harvest 
time when, anxious to save their own 
crops, whole families might have to spend 
days working for the lord. Those with less 
land would have fewer obligations but 
they might need to work to supplement 
their livelihood. Sometimes the ears of 
wheat were cut off high up leaving the 
straw standing. This was gathered later for 
use as thatching, bedding or fodder or else 
was ploughed in. Otherwise scythes were 
used for mowing both cereals and pulses. 
A team of five, cutting and binding, could 
harvest about two acres of corn in a day. 
When dry it was stored ready for thresh¬ 
ing. A flail was used and this could be 
done under cover on wet days during the 
winter. Winnowing then separated the 


grain from the chaff which was also care¬ 
fully collected and fed to the beasts. 
Nothing was wasted. 

After the haymaking and harvest the 
animals could graze the meadows and 
fields. Central Essex was a mixed farming 
area. It has always been particularly suit¬ 
able for corn but animal husbandry had a 
vital role to play. The need for draught and 
dung has already been mentioned. In the 
Middle Ages each village was largely self- 
supporting. Its livestock had to provide 
the necessary meat, milk, wool and hides. 

In Fleta, a medieval treatise on rural 
economy, detailed instructions are given 
about how the animals must be cared for. 
The plough driver should sing merrily so 
the oxen enjoy their work. He ‘should 
bring the fodder with his own hands, and 
love his oxen and sleep with them by 
night, tickling and combing and rubbing 
them with straw; keeping them well in all 
respects, and guarding their forage or 
provender from theft.. ! 

Similar instructions were given to the 
shepherds and carter and one of the reeve’s 
duties was to see they were carried out. 
The peasants would keep their animals in a 
shed near their houses. So precious were 
they that some were almost treated as 
members of the family and given names. 
During the summer the cattle, sheep and 
goats would graze on the wastes and any 
available pasture. But if they were found 
trespassing on the lord’s land their owners 
would be fined by the manor court. All 
three species were milked and the amount 
they gave would depend on the quality 
and quantity of the herbage. Some of their 
young might be slaughtered early so that 
the surplus milk could be made into cheese 
and butter before the yield diminished 
after the end of September. Then at 
Martinmas all those who could not be fed 
through the winter had to go. Their meat 
would be salted down and the skins 
carefully preserved as leather was needed 
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for innumerable purposes, both domestic 
and agricultural. 

The pig was also an important item in 
the family economy. No other animal put 
on flesh so easily. During the pannage 
season when the acorns were falling the 
village swineherd would be allowed to 
take them to feed in the woods. The rest of 
the year they had to scrounge what they 
could and were only given extra food in 
the hardest winter months. Like the cows, 
sheep and goats, to modern eyes they 
would have looked small and scraggy. 

Near the houses chickens would be seen 
scratching about and maybe a gaggle of 
geese filing out to graze. The houses were 
usually surrounded by a close. Here apple 
and pear trees and vegetables such as cab¬ 
bages, leeks, onions, garlic, mustard, peas 
and broad beans could be grown as well as 
culinary and medicinal herbs. But like the 
animals they would appear miserable 
specimens compared with to-day’s. For 
instance, our weed fat-hen closely re¬ 
sembled a vegetable at one time called 
Good King Harry. Beehives, probably the 
pointed straw skeps that the Danes had 
introduced, might also be seen. The wax 
was as valuable as the honey and to obtain 
them both at the end of the season most of 
the colonies would have to be destroyed. 
The few that were allowed to keep their 
stores would be expected to swarm in May 
or June, thereby possibly quadrupling the 
stocks. The unsealed honey would be 
made into mead. This may have been 
drunk on special occasions instead of the 
everyday ale for which much of the barley 
had been grown. 

The above account might mislead one 
into thinking medieval Boreham was a 
village flowing with milk and honey and 
that the inhabitants enjoyed a wholesome 
and varied diet. This might be true some¬ 
times of the well-to-do, meaning those 
with sufficient land, but the majority 
would not have had the resources. They 


might have had to make do with bread and 
pottage and the occasional luxury of a 
piece of hard cheese or tough meat washed 
down with watery ale. Anyway all would 
have been at the mercy of the weather and 
disease. When the crops failed or the 
animals died there were no famine relief 
agencies to come to the rescue. Moreover 
nothing was produced without many 
hours of hard work apart from the odd 
rabbit, sparrow or, on occasion, even 
larger game. Poaching, a pleasant and 
profitable pastime, was frequently in¬ 
dulged in. It was doubtless felt to be 
justified for the peasants would have to 
contend with the lord’s deer, rabbits and 
pigeons playing havoc with their crops. 



An individual could increase his cultiv¬ 
able land by paying a small yearly rent. 
This allowed him to break in a few acres of 
virgin soil which would often involve 
felling trees and clearing brambles. Grad¬ 
ually in this way most of the ancient forest 
was cleared to make way for to-day’s vast 
stretches of arable land and methods of 
farming that would have astounded our 
medieval predecessors. 
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Birds Farm 

by Samuel Yates 


Birds Farm lies in the extreme north-east 
corner of the parish. On the east it is 
bounded by the old boundary between 
the hundreds ofWithamand Chelmsford. 
Nearly all the land is in the parish of 
Boreham, though a small portion is in 
Little Waltham. The postal address is Little 
Waltham, for reasons obscure to me but 
possibly clear to the postal authorities. The 
house dates probably from the early 15 th 
century, and I suppose that the land was 
first cultivated at the same time. It is 
certainly one of the oldest buildings in the 
parish and may be associated with one 
Thomas Bryd who was active in and 
around Boreham about 1425. 

My first experience of Birds Farm was 
in 1919 or 1920. My father, a Manchester 
seed merchant, bought it with 105 acres 
and two cottages in 1917 from the execu¬ 
tors of the previous owner, Mr John 
Smith. Messrs Duffield Sc Co, solicitors of 
Chelmsford, acted for him, and the 
auctioneers were Messrs Surridge Sc Sons 
ofCoggeshall. 

Because of its dry climate Essex was 
traditionally the chief district in the coun¬ 
try for seed growing, centred around 
Coggeshall and Kelvedon, and my father 
bought the farm with this in view. He 
would travel down from Manchester three 
or four times a year to inspect his crops 
growing with Essex seed growers, spend¬ 
ing a day at Birds Farm, and sometimes I 
would accompany him. When visiting the 
farm he used to stay the previous night at 
the old bakery at Terling. Mr Loker of the 
bakery met him at Hatfield Peverel station, 
and the next morning he would walk over 
to Birds Farm. After transacting the 


necessary business with his bailiff, Mr 
Sylvanus Clift who lived at the farm, and 
enjoying the excellent lunch provided by 
Mrs Clift, we would inspect the crops 
growing on the farm, and in the evening 
walk back to Terling, or to the Cock at 
Boreham to catch the bus for Kelvedon, 
which was our next port of call. Mrs 
Clift’s hospitality never varied — two 
boiled eggs, a plate of bread generously 
buttered, and a large piece of cake. After 
the death of Sylvanus Clift about 1943, his 
son Robert succeeded him as farm bailiff. 
Mrs Clift Jnr provided the same good fare 
on my periodic visits until we finally left 
Manchester and built a new house. The 
Headlands, on the farm. We lived there for 
ten years before moving to Birds Farm 
House in 1969, about two years after the 
Clift family had moved to Boreham 
village. 

My lasting memory of these walks 
along the country roads of Essex is of the 
wealth of the insect population which 
inhabited the roadsides. Butterflies, bees 
and dragonflies were everywhere; poppies 
and other wild flowers were growing in 
the corn; tractors were rare, most of the 
farm implements being horse-drawn, and 
many more people were employed on the 
farms. Today we have cleaner, heavier 
crops, fewer workers and the butterflies 
have gone. 

Excluding one outlying field of 9 V 2 
acres which was not part of the farm as 
first laid out, the holding consists of about 
80 acres divided into 11 fields, each of 
them having its own name. These names 
deserve to be remembered - Lady Field, 
Three Acres, Winding Field, Dovehouse, 
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Cartlodge, Big and Little Pightle, 
Handpost, Great Ley, Before House Field 
and Brooms. They vary in size from three 
quarters of an acre to 20 acres. The fields 
arc bounded by hedges, often overgrown, 
which provide good shelter for birds and 
beasts. The hedges on both sides of Birds 
Farm Lane are protected by a tree 
preservation order. No grubbing up of 
hedges and knocking small fields into 
larger units has been carried out since 
1917, but the tithe map of 1837 shows that 
between then and 1917 a number of small 
fields were consolidated into the 20 acres 
now known as Brooms. 

We used to keep three or four horses for 
ploughing. In 1918 or thereabouts, these 
were joined by an ex-army mule fresh 
from service in France. Our first tractor, a 
Fordson, was bought about 1942, and 
gradually the horses disappeared. 

The principal crops grown were wheat, 
oats and barley. At first these were cut by 
hand, later by a horse-drawn reaper and 
binder. Then the sheaves were put up in 
stooks to dry. From the fields they were 
carted to the stackyard where they were 
built up into stacks, ready for the threshing 
machine. Harvest in those days would take 
weeks to complete; it is now done by the 
ubiquitous combine harvester in as many 
days. 

Straw in those days was not burned, but 
kept for bedding and feeding the horses 
and the eight or ten bullocks which were 
bought each year to be fattened and sold 
for beef. After threshing, some of the grain 
would be kept for feeding to the livestock, 
and the rest of it sold to corn merchants. 
Some red clover was also grown as a 
change from cereals; this was threshed in 
the same way as the corn, the seed sold and 
the straw used for feeding to the bullocks. 
There was also a small acreage of 
mangolds for cattle food. After 1917 the 
pattern of crops changed somewhat; up to 
about 30 acres of seed crops, both 


vegetables and flowers, taking the place of 
some of the cereals. With the steady 
increase in agricultural wages in recent 
years the growing of seed crops has 
become unattractive, and our present main 
effort is a small herd ofjerscy cattle. 

The decline of the Essex seed-growing 
industry deserves special mention. 
Because of its dry climate this county was 
particularly suitable and as late as the 
1940s it was economically important, 
especially for the small farmer and the 
cottager. The countryside in the summer 
months was gay with colourful patches of 
flowers: wallflowers, calendulas, godetias 
and many other varieties. This type of 
crop is labour intensive, entailing cutting 
and often gathering the individual seed 
heads by hand. It was particularly suitable 
for family labour, both male and female. 
With the general rise in material prosper¬ 
ity this sort of work is no longer attractive 
to the countryman and his wife, and the 
industry has in consequence largely disap¬ 
peared. In retrospect, the countryside is 
not as colourful as it used to be. Flower 
seed crops have gone, clover has gone, 
flowers by the roadside and in the corn 
and the profusion of insect life have gone, 
and rather dull expanses of cereals, 
potatoes and sugar beet, liberally varied by 
the harsh yellow of oilseed rape, have 
taken their place. Monoculture, chemical 
sprays and heavy crops are the order of the 
day. 

Those who have read Barton’s book on 
Tcrling may remember that he suggests 
that part of an ancient track dating from 
prehistoric times — a trade route running 
from the southern midlands to the east 
coast - ran between the fords at Little 
Waltham and Terling. Birds Farm lies close 
to a line drawn between these two fords. It 
is likely that, if Barton was right, Birds 
Farm Lane was once part of this old route. 
The present road system deviates here and 
there from a straight line between the 
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fords and examination of the OS map 
shows that these deviations are sometimes 
bypassed by a footpath and right of way 
regrettably now scarcely used. It may be 
that these rights of way lie exactly on the 
site of the old track. One such deviation, 
resulting in the creation of a footpath to 
cut off the corner, occurs just opposite 
Birds Farm I louse and it is interesting to 
speculate how this may have happened. 
The footpath, presumably on the site of 
the original road, runs through the 
farmyard and close to the front of the 
house. Standing opposite the house, on the 
far side of the footpath, is a barn, and 
beyond this the present public road. 
Perhaps the farmer of that day, tired of 
seeing road-users passing so close to his 
front windows, and perhaps objecting to 
cattle nibbling his roses (or whatever he 


grew in his bit of front garden), had the 
road moved to the far side of the barn, thus 
causing the deviation. It is possible to 
guess when this may have happened. 

The age of hedges can be estimated by 
counting the average numbers of varieties 
of trees and shrubs growing in a 30 yard 
length of hedge - so three varieties in 30 
yards suggests that the hedge is 300 years 
old and five varieties suggests 300 years. 
Using this rule, admittedly only 
approximate, we find that the hedges 
bordering Birds Farm Lane, containing 
about five varieties per 30 yard stretch, 
may be 500 years old, while the stretch of 
hedge bordering the detour, containing 
three species per 30 yards, was planted 
perhaps 300 years ago, say about 1700. 
While on the subject of hedges, the sorts 
which occur at Birds Farm are: — 
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Hawthorn (two varieties), Blackthorn, 
Maple, Oak, Ash, Elm, Willow, Rose (two 
varieties). Crab, Holly, Hornbeam, Hazel, 
Little Leaved Lime, and, in two places 
only, Wild Service. It seems that these 
hedges are about 400 or 500 years old, 
which approximates to the probable age of 
the house. 

It was about 1943 that the great 
American invasion visited us. In a matter 
of weeks, Boreham Airfield was laid out 
and operational. Thirty acres of Birds 
Farm land were requisitioned for hospital, 
sleeping quarters etc. Nissen huts 
appeared overnight, roads were laid and 
hedges torn up. The indigenous human 
population was at that time oppressed by 
food rationing. There was plenty and to 
spare at the USA camp and a profitable 
grey market developed. After the war the 
USAF departed, and their huts were taken 
over by numerous families of squatters. 
These too eventually went, prodded by 
officialdom. The land was returned to the 
farm, but it was far from being in the 
condition it was in when taken over. The 
Nissen huts had gone, but the concrete hut 
bottoms remained, together with road¬ 
ways, sewers and quantities of cinders. 
Gradually, much has been ploughed and 
returned to cultivation, but there still 
remains a strip of varying width, border¬ 
ing the road from Russell Green House to 
Noakes Lane, about 18 acres, which has 
not been cleared and has been allowed to 
grow naturally into a rough woodland 
containing many nice young trees, devel¬ 
oping into what I like to think of as a wild 
life sanctuary. This area also accommo¬ 
dates a caravan site, operated under 
Caravan Club rules, for use by club 
members. 

Birds Farm is in the manor of Brent 
Hall and may be described as a good 
example of a yeoman’s house of the 
period. The house itself, square to the line 
of the supposed old road running through 


the farmyard, stands in half an acre of 
garden ground, bordered on two sides by 
deep w T ide ditches which we think of as a 
moat. There is evidence that at one time 
there were three sides to the moat, 
possibly four, and it is possible that the 
moat is older than the house, suggesting 
that there was once an earlier building of 
which nothing now remains. The field 
ditches on the farm are deep, sometimes 
more than six feet, and much of the 
drainage from them runs through the 
moat, which was probably used for water 
storage rather than defence. In one corner 
is a large pond, the horse pond, with 
sloping sides where the horses used to 
drink. We have two more nice ponds and 
several pond holes which fill in wet 
weather only; these were probably dug to 
obtain the limey subsoil for spreading on 
the land. Our ponds carry a numerous 
population of ducks, mostly mallard, with 
some tufted ducks and perhaps other 
species. 

The house consists of a central hall, the 
oldest part, with two jettied cross wings, 
added at a later date. It was heated by an 
open fire burning on a central hearth, the 
smoke escaping through the roof. The 
massive brick chimney stack was probably 
added in the 16th century. 

In 1968 the house was in a dilapidated 
condition and as it was then unoccupied 
the time was ripe for extensive repairs to 
be carried out. We were fortunate in being 
able to obtain the services of the late Major 
J Brinson to direct and supervise the work, 
which he carried out with characteristic 
energy, genius and enthusiasm. Messrs 
Harris & Sons of Dunmow were the 
builders and work was begun in the early 
summer of that year. We were blessed with 
wonderful weather; scarcely any rain fell 
while the work was in progress, which 
was completed in the early autumn. We 
were also blessed with a phenomenal crop 
of mushrooms on one of the fields. Every 
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morning Dovehouse was bedecked with 
beautiful white mushrooms. This did not 
escape the notice of the builder’s work¬ 
men. who after a hasty lunch at midday 
streamed out onto the field to fill their 
bags and baskets. Never before or since 
have we had such a mushroom harvest. 

During the repairs carried out on the 
house most of the old plaster, a mixture of 
mud, horsehair and cow dung, was strip¬ 
ped from the wooden framework. A 
kingpost was uncovered in the main 
bedroom, and two fine medieval arches 
were discovered in the hall, which used to 
give access to the scullery and buttery. The 
oak timbers are heavy; tool marks on 
some of them suggest that they had been 
used in an earlier building. The beams 
exposed on the east elevation are marked 
in Roman numerals with hammer and 
chisel, the uprights corresponding with 
the laterals at the joints, indicating that 
they were laid out and marked before 
being erected. A wash house built onto the 


back of the house containing a brick bread 
oven, was in poor condition and was 
demolished. 

Of the families who have lived at Hirds 
our knowledge is fragmentary. As noted 
above, the name may derive from Thomas 
Bryd, circa 1425. It was usual in this 
district to name farms after the original or 
early occupier, such as Leylands, 
Sparrows, Noakcs, 1 loltsand many more. 
In 1838 Birds was owned by three sisters, 
Mary, wife of the Rev J Williams. 
Caroline, wife of the Rev H Middleton 
and Maria Henrietta, widow of a Mr 
Sykes, Robert Richardson being the 
tenant. In the middle eighteen hundreds it 
was occupied by James Brewster, farmer. 
In 1887 a number of farms including Birds 
were sold by auction, on behalf of the 
executors of John Smith, and, strangely, 
it was from the executors of John 
Smith, (perhaps he was another John), 
that my father bought the property 30 
years later. 
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Seabrooks 

A HISTORY IN FRUIT GROWING 

by Harold Brewster 


The Scab rook family were yeoman 
farmers in Essex for many generations. 
The family home was Brent Hall farm, 
Waltham Road, Borcham. After the 
Crimean war and through the 1860s, 70s 
and 80s beef and corn farming was at a 
very low ebb, horticultural crops needed 
specialist labour, which was not readily 
available and the distance from the 
London markets was a disadvantage with 
the transport available at the time. North 
Kent, South Essex and the Lea Valley had 
the advantage, being able to supply fresh 
produce daily with their own horse and 
cart transport. Seed crops were consid¬ 
ered, but the seed wholesale trade stem¬ 
med mostly from California in the United 
States, their excellent climate and cheap 
labour being in their favour; also 
Germany, with Polish and Russian cheap 
labour, offered little chance to the English 
farmer to compete in the seed market. At 
this period, orchards were few and far 
between and not the commercial enter¬ 
prise they arc today. Apart from the cider 
orchards of Norfolk and the West 
Country, most orchards were extensions 
of the walled kitchen gardens of the gentry 
on the larger estates. 

In the early 1880s, on the death of his 
father, William Seabrook the elder son, as 
head of the family farm, took control. 
Being an ambitious man, he had 
considered emigrating, but decided to 
travel first, and then assess his chances. 
Some 30 years later his eldest son, William 
Pertwee Seabrook, wrote: ‘My father had 
an active mind. He travelled through the 
United States and Canada, spending two 
years investigating his chances there. 


However, he had five young children, and 
hesitated to emigrate! It was a good thing 
he did not, perhaps. William settled for 
fruit growing as offering the best pros¬ 
pects. His travels and studies had impres¬ 
sed upon his mind the prime importance 
of growing only the very finest grades of 
fruit, and marketing them in the best 
possible way. He had become cost- 
conscious. Our land was around £13 per 
acre while good fruit land in British 
Columbia and the United States was 
towards £200 per acre. Their transport 
costs were 4s 2d per bushel to home 
markets or abroad, whereas correspon¬ 
ding English costs were from 4d to Is per 
bushel, an advantage of 3s 2d per bushel. 
Box wood from Scandinavia was much 
cheaper, also the pests in the United States 
were more virulent and cost much more to 
control. He also considered the time was 
right for expansion in the home-grown 
fruit industry, for our own produce was 
responsible for only one third of home 
consumption. 

W Seabrook & Sons, Fruit Growers and 
Nurseries, was established in 1886. The 
Brent Hall farm was sold. Twelve acres of 
land was purchased in Arbour Lane, 
Springfield. The land was planted with 
fruit and nursery stock, the intensive 
cordon system was used and remained for 
almost 70 years. Tomatoes and brassicas 
were grown in the transitional period, 
whilst the orchards matured and the 
nurseries were established. Seabrooks 
were making their name quickly, their 
fruit and trees were in demand. This was 
exceeding supply and expansion was at 
hand. 
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Apples grvwn on the conkni systent 


At the turn of the century, around 60 
acres of good brickearth land was 
purchased on the south side of the A12 at 
Boreham. Offices were built, orchards 
were planted, stool beds anil selected 
varieties of the most popular fruits were 
established. The first underground fruit 
store was built, also stables and a packing 
hut. At this point ‘The Briars’ was built 
which became the family home for the 
next 30 years. The growth of the firm was 
rapid and Lord Rayleigh was approached 
lor more land. At the touch of hands, 
Toppinghoe 1 kill and one hundred acres of 
land surrounding its farm buildings were 
leased to Seabrooks for 99 years, such was 
the honour of gentlemen in bygone days. 
This land reached from the north of the 
A12 at 1 latfield IVverel. westwards almost 
to Waltham Road, Boreham, making a 
total of 170 acres of varying types of soils, 
brickearth, gravels and clay. William 
Seabrook's experience had taught him 
much. He selected rootstocks that would 
suit the land and give him early crops of 
f ruit, and he adjusted planting distances to 
suit the shape and variety of trees planted. 

1 le selected his own labour force and 
trained them m the skills he required, were 



Hush apples, »v» Type 2 l\naJtse,fhe years planted 


it pruning in the orchards, propagating 
and raising trees, or packing fruit for 
market Most labour was local coining 
from Boreham, Hatfield IVverel and 
Terling. Casual work such as fruit picking 
or picking up primings, was done by 
wives and elder children in the school 
holidays. Most of the work was done by 
hand, but horses, with the limited 
implements available, played their part. 

Steam ploughs, hired to deep-plough, 
mole-drain and cultivate new farms, gave 
way to the horse-drawn foot plough and 
cultivator to prepare land for planting. But 
these horse-drawn implements had their 
limitations in the orchards and nurseries. 




Irmtjamt 


Willi.im Seabrook designed a new Iruit— 
farm plough which was off-set thus 
reducing hand labour with the garden 
fork and hoe. Other introductions were 
the horse-drawn sledge to transport the 
primings out of tree rows, and a sledge 
with a two-man operated hand pump. 


This improved the spraying operation, 
previously done by men carrying four- 
gallon knapsacks on their backs, pumping 
with one hand, and directing the lance 
with the other hand; or. pushing a 
barrow-mounted 12-gallon tank, with 
another man directing the fluid on to the 



trees. Improvements happened all the 
time, as engines became available and 
pumps improved. The next stage was a 
2'/slip engine, pump and tank mounted 
on a four-wheeled horse-drawn trolley, 
operated by two men directing the spray. 
This was followed by a mains system 
operated from the headland Slip pump 
and two or four men operating hoses 
down the orchard, whilst another gang of 
men moved the old main to the next or¬ 
chard. All the water used was carried by 
horse and water cart, then stored in 40- 
gallon barrels near the headland pump. By 
this method about seven acres a day was 
sprayed. These methods were used until 
the introduction of the automatic, one- 
man operated sprayers in 1934. 



Quit k-filling a mobile spraying rtuu hint' 


William Pert wee Seabrook, the eldest 
son of William Seabrook was very active 
m the business. I le possessed all the skills 
and forethought of his father. He had an 
uncanny knowledge of most plant life and 
also recognised and understood pests and 
diseases. In fact he knew the whole life- 
cycle of most. Through the years he 
gathered one of the finest collections of 
butterflies and moths in the country. It is 
on loan to Colchester Museum for 10 or 
20 years and can be seen in one of the 
extensions. ‘ WP! as he was known to all in 
the fruit growing community, married 


and lived at The Bower in Boreham 
Street. His two sons, William Keith and 
Denys Bocking Seabrook, were born at 
The Bower later moving to The Briars. 
This was the family home until the late 
1930s when more office space was 
needed, and The Briars became the head¬ 
quarters until the late 1970s. 

East Mailing (Kent) Research Station 
was established in 1912 and W P Seabrook 
was a founder member. It is interesting to 
know that Ins rootstock selection, which 
the firm had chosen some 20 years 
previously, was classified as Mailing Type 
II and was the most popular rootstock 
until the 1960s. WP’s experience was 
sought by all leading growers. I le was a 
very popular speaker and highly respected 
for his great knowledge of the industry. 
Seabrooks had certainly come a long way 
since leaving Brent Hall in the 1880s. 

A sound business of orchards and 
nurseries had been built up by the time the 
1914-1918 war intervened, but WP 
remained very active. I le did some plant- 
breeding and found time to w rite his first 
book. Modem Fruit Growing, published in 
1918. It was known as the ‘fruit growers 
bible! There were nine editions, the last in 
1932, selling in excess of 36,000 copies. 
For a number of years there were at least 
three supplements a year in booklet form 
known as Fruit, in which WP was able to 
update costs and share his experience and 
thoughts about the industry. There were 
other books published in the 1920s: How 
to make £50 an Acre, also Iruit Packit %g 
for Market; all were very helpful to the 
grower and many copies were sold. 

In 1914 many of the workers were called 
up for military service, but Seabrooks 
carried on. Soldiers billeted in huts in 
Damascs Lane and other camps helped 
with gathering fruit and tree packing at 
the Toppinghoc Hall farm, working in the 
ancient building and cart sheds by the light 
of hurricane oil lamps until late at night. 
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The goods were then to be transported to 
I iatfield Peverel station by horse and cart 
next day. The packing material used was 
straw supplemented by bracken, which 
was cut on the Little Baddow hills and 
transported by pony and cart to Topping- 
hoe daily. String was scarce; osiers and 
withies were gathered from the local 
stool beds and used as substitutes. The 
fruit-packing standards were good for the 
time; produce was packed in barrels, 
sieves, or half sieves, and all fruit was 
graded by hand and sized to equal the best 
imports. The lower grades were sold in 
cheap, Scabrook-designed, non-returnable 
crates. 



I pplcs 'ringed in ' in luilf-b.invls, on . lurk and rye up 
rnptyinrtyand, below, in half-star and star 



After the First World War. the men 
returned and more staff were taken on. 
Returning officers were keen to join the 
fruit growing community for the open air 
life and prospects it offered. Many spent a 
year at the Boreham farms as pupils, to be 
taught the basics of commercial fruit 
growing, before planting their own farms. 
Around this time, the two Mr Sweets 


joined the company; C J Sweet as com¬ 
pany secretary and director, S (i Sweet as a 
representative in Kent, later to become 
secretary and director on his brothers’ 
retirement in 1947. until his own 
retirement in l% ( f. Both Mr Sweets (as 
indeed did WK and Denys Seabrook) 
served on local councils and supported 
most activities in the village. Seabrooks 
fruit and fruit trees were in great demand: 
expansion was again at hand. Chantry 
Farm and the surrounding land was pur¬ 
chased in the early 1920s making the 
block from Waltham Road, Boreham, to 
Toppinghoe Hall. Hatfield Peverel, 
complete. The next move was to purchase 
Little Leighs \ fall and 350 acres, followed 
by a further 100-acre farm, known as 
Noakes Farm on the Boreham-Terlmg 
boundary. 

Seabrooks had built a substantial 
industry on sound business lines over the 
previous 40 years. Improvements were 
rapid between the wars. The first Cutler 
grading and sizing machine was installed 
at Chantry Farm in 1923. It was the first in 
(ireat Britain, and it subsequently became 
the model for all packing stations. 

Tlie production of fruit at Boreham was 
considerable, but as Noakes Farm and 
Little L eighs came into production, larger 
packing sheds were built at Little Leighs 
I fall, housing four Cutler graders. At that 
time, it was the largest apple-packing shed 
in Europe. Also, improved underground 
storage was built. The first T Model Ford 
lorry appeared around the 1920s, closely 
followed by the first Fordson tractor, 
which took much of the heavy work from 
the horses and men. This speeded up a lot 
of the orchard work and made spraying a 
one-man operation. Seabrooks improved 
the spraying by fitting a two-wheel trailer 
with a 250-gallon tank, fitting nozzles to 
an attached triangular frame and fitting a 
larger pump. This one operation by one 
tractor driver, did double the work of 





()rigmttl patleing shed <ti Rotrham, the fmt in (tirat Britain; ,ill the /** king statkms in I in^LinJ u xd it as a nudcl 


fourteen men and two horse-and-water 
carts. 

WP recognised the benefits of bees to 
the orchards at blossom time and intro¬ 
duced bee houses, each one sheltering 
between 10 to IS hives. Also, hives were 
strategically placed around the farms, and 
tended by one of the staff. 

Crafting wax was manufactured at 
Chantry Farm tor many years to 
Sea brook s’ own formula, but as budding 
techniques improved and costs of labour 
and materials escalated demand was less, 
so this practice ceased. They also installed 
a plant at the Leighs I Kill farm to produce 
th eir own brand of tar-oil (winter wash) 
but this was destroyed by fire in the 1960s 
and not replaced. 
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Boreham was the main tree-raising 
centre. Every year hundreds of thousands 
of trees and bushes were lifted, packed, 
graded and despatched to all parts of the 
country and abroad. Improvements were 
taking place all the time. New wooden 
boxes in three sizes - 40lb case, 201b halt- 
case and 101b quarter-case - improved 
marketing presentation. The Seabrook 
bushel box with interlocking handles was 
designed and used in the orchard and 
stores, padded trays were used for 
marketing large, top quality dessert apples. 
They all paid dividends. Added to this, the 
Ministry of Agriculture introduced a 
national trade mark in 1028: the red white 
and blue labels brightened the package 
and ensured a standard as described on the 
label. 

During the 1930s, the Imperial Fruit 
Show was staged in London, Manchester, 
Leicester, and other cities and needless to 
say, Seabrooks triumphed. Among the 
numerous trophies was the premier 
award, the John Howard Cup, which 
went to Seabrooks four times out of the 
five competitions. 

Over the years, Seabrooks, like other 
growers, have had their setbacks. Mother 
Nature, being what she is, has no 
favourites. In the early thirties severe 
spring frosts reduced all fruit crops to a 
minimum and many times gales, hail and 
other hazards made life hard. Poor crops 
would mean restricted tree sales; rabbits in 
the nursery could cost hundreds of 
pounds on a frosty night; a wrong selec¬ 
tion of pollinating varieties propagated 
could mean three years work ending on 
the bonfire. There were many hazards, but 
Seabrooks overcame the setbacks. 

Perhaps at this point I should mention 
the work force. Seabrooks were large 
employers of local labour. About 30 
families lived in firm-owned houses, 
others came from Chelmsford and the 
nearby villages. A thriving sports club was 



Apple paries supmtte The trays of'spniaL^behw', show the 
purpose of the suit puds, adjusting themsrlvr's to the varum 
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provided in the old army huts in Damascs 
Lane. In one were two snooker tables, dart 
board, quoits board, draughts board, 
dominoes, cards, table tennis, radio and a 
small library, whilst the second hut, 
complete with stage and piano was used 
for the firm's concerts and whist drives. 
The sports ground in Waltham Road con¬ 
sisted of a football pitch, cricket pitch, two 
tennis courts, bowls green and two pavil¬ 
ions. I think the subscription was Is 3d per 
year for boys under 16 years and 2s 6d for 
men; teas were provided from the profits 
of the tobacco box. Transport to away 
matches was free with the firm’s own 
lorries. Another activity was road- 
running. All volunteers were taken by 
lorry to the start. I remember Rivcnhall 
Fox and Rettendon as starting points. The 
lorry followed to pick up the stragglers. 
The finish was at the old nurseries. WP 
would wait to welcome the winner with a 
pint of home-made cider. A good time 
was had by all until the barrel was empty. 
Another highlight was the annual outing 
for all the staff, their wives and children, 
sometimes by special train, but mostly by 
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Eastern National charabancs. Places like 
(it Yarmouth, Felixstowe, Clacton. 
Southend or Margate were visited. Lunch 
was provided at one of the larger restaur¬ 
ants. followed by speeches and the presen¬ 
tation of the long-service silver watches 
af ter 25 years service. Since the outing was 
always on a Friday, it was customary for 
the Company Secretary to wish everyone 
a safe journey home and gtve them the 
Saturday morning off, an announcement 
received amid cheers. The rest of the day 
would be enjoyed on the beach and in the 
fun fair. The journey home would be 
interrupted for refreshments until closing 
time and few would be fit for work on 
Saturday morning anyway. Christmas 
was also a happy time. All the staff 
received a bonus in the good years or a 
Christmas box. All the homes were visited 
by Mrs Seabrook. F.ach child would 
receive a present and be invited to the 
Christmas party and concert at the club 
huts. 

Seabrooks were going well until the 
1939-45 war. Many of the staff were 
called up tor military service or carried out 
other jobs of national importance. Fruit 
production was encouraged, but planting 
orchards was restricted ()ther food crops 
were grown to help the war effort as the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food dir¬ 
ected. The labour force was supplemented 
by prisoners from Chelmsford prison or 
prisoners of war from around the area. 

At the end of the war, tree production 
was built up as quickly as possible. Most 
of the workers returned and more labour 
w as recruited. Ex-service officers returned 
to civilian life and many wanted to grow 
fruit. The cordon system of growing had 
been replaced by the dwarf pyramid 
system, needing 1,600 trees per acre for 
both apples and pears. Blackcurrants were 
wanted m five and ten thousand lots, 
raspberries and gooseberries in the same 
sort of quantities, and added to these. 



Dwarf Pyramuktjhte old 


cherries, plums, peaches, apricots, nectar¬ 
ines. rcdcurrants, figs, grapes, quinces, 
blackberries and loganberries. All top fruit 
w as wanted in four different shapes and at 
three different ages. This gives an idea of 
the quantities oftrees involved. 

In 1947 production was building up to 
full capacity and demand exceeded supply 
of fruit trees. Numerous changes took 
place as new modern tractors and 
equipment became available, but horses 
continued to be used in the nurseries until 
the 1960s. 

W P Seabrook was living at Bran- 
woods, C»reat Baddow. from the mid-30s 
(when I he Briars had become the head¬ 
quarters) until he retired in 1947. He then 
moved to Frinton-on-Sea for a well- 
earned retirement, but his love of fruit 
brought him back to Boreham very fre¬ 
quently Fruit was his work, his hobby. Ins 
pleasure. It was his life. 

I iappily, there are still at least three 
varieties of apples and one blackcurrant 
which are the products of his extensive 
plant breeding programme of the 20s and 
30s. The blackcurrant is \Seabrooks Black* 
and the apples are ‘Monarch! a top quality 
culinary variety. Tear!’ and ‘Anne! both 
dessert varieties. These are still grown in 
many back gardens throughout the coun¬ 
try. It was pleasing to see the 'Monarch* 
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take first prize at our local show in 1984. 

W 1* Scabrook was July honoured by 
the Queen with the OBE for his services 
to horticulture. 

William Keith Seabrook became head 
of the company, assisted by his brother 
Denys, in 1947 when their father retired. 
All suitable land was planted with 
orchards or nursery stock, demand for 
fruit and fruit trees and bushes was terrific 
and expansion was at hand. Around 1950 
some 350 acres of land became available at 
Little Lcighs and Little Waltham. This was 
purchased and planted, as was another 
farm, Roselea, at Boreham, and another 
field, Crix Purse, on the south side of the 
old A12 at Hatfield IVverel. This made 
three complete units, totalling some 1,150 
acres of orchard and nursery. 

Extra land needed more machinery and 
men to bring it into full production. 
Purpose-built machinery was introduced 
m the nursery. Everything had to be 
speeded up to cope with the huge acreage 
involved. Tractors on stilts were intro¬ 
duced for spraying the trees and three¬ 
wheeled tractors to cultivate three rows of 


stock at a time, although the horses were 
still useful. New buildings were erected 
for handling the trees and new modern 
cold stores for the fruit to be stored so that 
it could be marketed at the best possible 
time. 

The work force exceeded 200 regular 
staff, plus part-time workers all the year 
round. At apple picking time, convoys of 
cars, lorries and coaches, transported the 
casual workers from 11 at field IVverel, 
Chelmsford, Withani and Braintree, thus 
doubling the work force for four to six 
weeks each year. It was not uncommon for 
male workers to be employed on leaving 
school up to retirement; many gave over 
50 years of service, and at least two men 
did over 60 years. Everything was fine in 
the fruit industry until inflation reared its 
ugly head, and joining the EEC created 
more problems The influx of cheap fruit 
trees from France, 1 lolland and Belgium, 
and the dumping of French Golden 
Delicious on our markets forced many 
English fruit growers out of business. 
Seabrooks were forced to make changes in 
policy, labour-intensive crops were out. 




Com was the obvious choice, and as old 
orchards were grubbed out, barley or 
wheat took over. Changes in crops meant 
changes m machinery. New heavy 
tractors, drills and combine harvesters 
came on the scene, and have virtually 
taken over. Having spent their lives in fruit 
growing, this was a sad time for W Keith 
and Denys Seabrook but WKs elder son. 
William, having served his time in all 
departments of the fruit industry, had 
developed a preference for com growing 
and managed that side of the business. 

W Keith Scabrook. like his father before 
him, served on numerous boards and 
committees at the East Mailing and Long 
Ashton research stations and was a very 
keen judge at the leading fruit shows. He 
played his part in village affairs being 
chairman of the parish council and a 
member of most committees. He loved 
sport, was a very keen cricketer in his 
younger days, but his chief love was 
shooting. He was a first class shot, both in 
the field and on the range, and was a great 
sportsman. 

WK’s wartime activities were secret 
until the 1960s. The Essex Chronicle 
revealed the little-known Secret Army. 
WK was a member of the 22nd Group 
and for his services he was awarded the 
MBE. There was a book published in 
1968 by Cassells, The luist Ditch by David 
Lampe. Keith died in 1977 and his 
memorial service in Boreham church will 
be remembered by many. I )enys succeed¬ 
ed his brother as chairman of the 
company. He too had joined the family 
business from college in 1930, as was 
customary, and served his apprenticeship 
in the nurseries and orchards, before 
becoming a director. Perhaps favouring 
apple production and marketing, he also 
managed outside fruit farms for other 
growers. Like his brother, Denys was a 
good cricketer and enjoyed shooting and 
car racing. Both Denys and Keith were 


members of the Brooklands racing club in 
the 30s, driving Fraser Nash and Lagonda 
cars. 

I )enys served as a commissioned officer 
with the Koval Engineers from 1939- 
1943, mostly in India and the East. He 
spent a tew years in Somerset in retirement 
before his death in 1981. 

Keith had married in the mid 1930s and 
lived at Little Leighs Hall. He had two 
sons and two daughters. The elder son, 
William (the fourth in line) followed in Ins 
father's footsteps. I le was educated at 
King's College, Canterbury, joined the 
company straight from college, served Ins 
time m the nurseries and orchards and 
travelled the fruit-growing areas as a 
representative before being made a 
director of the company. I le became 
chairman on his uncle I )cnys* retirement, 
as he is today. As mentioned above, corn 
became the major crop, leaving only about 
100 acres of modern orchards and nursery. 
Who knows what the future holds for the 
fruit industry? Should the wheel of for¬ 
tune turn in its favour there is a young 
member of the family, William Rupert (the 
fifth in line) to take over. He has studied at 
Cirencester, and spent his vacations with 
the senior craftsmen of the nurseries. I le is 
very keen and shows great interest in the 
fruit industry. Will he return to take tin- 
good name of William Scabrook & Sons, 
pioneers of commercial fruit growers and 
nurseries, into its second century? 


HitroU lirruMtr, 
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The Ford Connection 

by Fred Ridout 


The legendary Henry Ford once said 
“History is bunk; 1 but he is as much a part 
of history as the Saxon earl, the Norman 
baron, Anne Boleyn or Henry VIII. It is 
quite fantastic that the boy from Michigan 
could leave his mark on Essex and turn an 
area of it into “Ford County!’ 

This is old country; Saxons, Normans, 
Tudors, Georgian landowners and stock¬ 
broker farmers have all left their mark on 
this flat land. Now, here at Boreham and 
south to Dagenham and Basildon (where 
the motor and tractor factories arc sited) 
there is the spirit of the farmer’s boy 
whose family came from Cork and emi¬ 
grated to America. 

In 1930, Henry Ford and his wife went 
to Germany to see the Obcrammergau 
passion play. They returned via England 
and Harwich where they were met by a 
friend. Sir Percival Perry (later Lord Perry 
of Stock). When their train reached the 
General’s Lane crossing they were held up 
for a few minutes and they looked across 
the fields and the Roman road to Boreham 
House, at that time in poor condition, as 
were the cottages, buildings and land 
around it. The estate, the property of the 
late Lord Kenyon, was for sale. Sir Percival 
explained to Henry Ford that British 
agriculture was not a prosperous industry. 
The prevailing wage then paid to agricul¬ 
tural workers in Essex was 30 shillings a 
week. In consequence young people with 
any ambition to improve their condition 
would not stay on the land, but, as they 
grew up, migrated into urban employ¬ 
ment where higher wages and more 
comfortable housing could be enjoyed. 

Naturally, the American was shocked. 


and wanted to know what sort of satisfac¬ 
tory life could be obtained from such 
meagre wages for farm workers. He was 
convinced from his own personal experi¬ 
ence that the primary industry of growing 
foodstuffs could earn and pay higher 
wages if proper management and market¬ 
ing were applied and devoted to that 
purpose. He also believed that the labour 
force should have a greater share of the 
harvest it helped to generate. He had 
always had ideas of co-operation in agri¬ 
culture and now he set about turning his 
dream into reality. A joint stock company, 
known as Fordson Estates Ltd, was incor¬ 
porated and, with funds provided by Ford 
himself, land and buildings were pur¬ 
chased at the open market price of £20 per 
acre. With the mansion, its 2200 acres of 
farm and woodland and several small 
adjoining farms which were added subse¬ 
quently, the estate comprised 3000 acres. 

It was only 30 miles from London and 
had suitable climatic conditions, so a 
large-scale clearance operation was put 
into motion to prepare the land for field- 
scale vegetable production. Mature trees 
on the site were rather ruthlessly cut down 
and some unwanted houses demolished. It 
was a new venture for this part of the 
country and the employment of staff with 
the necessary market-garden knowledge 
and experience was a problem. A 
Worcestershire market gardener was 
appointed as farm manager and he in turn 
recruited a number of experienced work¬ 
ers from the Vale of Evesham to form the 
staff nucleus. A thriving enterprise got 
under way which combined the best 
features of economic planning as practised 
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in industry with the knowledge and 
experience associated with good husband¬ 
ry and modern methods of agriculture. 

The financial connection with the Ford 
empire was severed in 1946 when the 
American capital was withdrawn, partly 
because the government of the day had 
threatened that all farming would be 
nationalised except co-operative units. 
Co-Partnership Farms Ltd was then 
formed with funds raised by Lord Perry, 
several individuals and the workers 
themselves. The 150 employees who had 
shared in the whole profits now shared in 
half the trading profits, the other half 
going to the shareholders. 

When Henry Ford first bought the 
Boreham House estate, the imposing 
Georgian mansion was not needed for his 
agricultural experiment and was a white 
elephant. It was a problem to decide what 
to use it for. Finally, with the deer park it 
was offered as a gift to the Essex County 
Agricultural Committee for conversion to 
a centre for training in the use of agricul¬ 
tural machinery. But it was not considered 
suitable. Ford then put it and 32 acres of 
adjacent land, together with other resi¬ 
dences on the estate in the hands of 
trustees. As a consequence the first 
educational institution of its kind in the 
country was established. It was to be 
known as The Henry Ford Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering. 

The trustees were careful not to injure 
the fine appearance of the mansion when 
making structural changes. From its 
inception to the outbreak of war in 1939 
the Institute provided short intensive 
courses, for which fees were paid, for 
various categories in the industry, such as 
farmers, farm workers, mechanics, 
demonstrators and students from agricul¬ 
tural colleges. The Ministry of Agriculture 
asked the Institute to provide courses in 
tractor-driving and handling of imple¬ 
ments for members of the Women's Land 


Army and also recognised it as the 
approved body for testing small power 
agricultural implements. 

Ford and his son Edsel provided funds 
for a scholarship scheme under which, 
each year, 40 boys between 16 and 17 
years of age, who had reached school 
certificate standard and done work on the 
land, but who were unable to avail them¬ 
selves of a university course, received one 
or two years' training in general agricul¬ 
ture and engineering. Tuition, board and 
lodging, pocket money and certain items 
of protective clothing were given free. 
Recreation and sports facilities were also 
provided. 

Meanwhile, Co-Partnership Farms Ltd 
continuted to operate until December 
1972 when they became part of Fountain 
Farming operating for a pension fund. By 
1985, the estate had been split up into three 
separate farms. The old estate office, The 
Generals, a 16th-century coaching house, 
still stands looking over the Chelmer 
Valley toward Danbury Hill, but now it is 
almost engulfed in a spaghetti junction of 
new bridges and roads and roundabouts. 
Boreham House still belongs to Fords and 
has become the Ford Tractor International 
Training Centre, with a worldwide 
reputation. Its fine classical appearance has 
been well maintained. 

Henry Ford, though we all know him 
as a great motor car manufacturer, always 
remained the farmer’s son. His first efforts 
had been to make agricultural machinery 
and when he had made a gigantic fortune 
he returned to thinking about the land. He 
was a great man and much wiser than 
people would allow. He liked to put his 
ideas into action and he deserves credit for 
those that did not succeed as much as for 
those that did. He helped to put the world 
on wheels and pointed the way to mass 
production in every kind of industry. He 
made a massive contribution to the 
standard of living in every developed 
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country ami had a big influence in nuking Borcham House and its surrounding 
Britain one of the most highly mechanised fields from Fordson Road to the Chelmer 
agricultural countries in the world. I ie Valley can still remind one of the 
died in 1947. phenomenon that was Henry Ford. 
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Boreham House 

by Mark Rowland 



In 1713. Benjamin I loarc, whose father Sir 
Richard was a banker and goldsmith in 
London, bought New I kill and the several 
hundred acres which went w ith the estate, 
from the widow of the 2nd Duke of 
Albemarle (Christopher Monck). In fact, 
being unable to live in New' Hall itself (see 
p 123). Benjamin built a magnificent 
house for himself and Ins family. 

After a careful inspection of the whole 
estate, he chose a prominent spot approx¬ 
imately one mile away from New Hall 
where there was not only a grand view 
across the turnpike road of New-1 lall and 
its environment of mature trees, but also 
from the rear, it enjoyed sweeping views of 
the Chelmer Valley. There was an artificial 
lake and deer park in the foreground, and 
across the river Whitwells farm with 
Graces Walk beyond. 


Having decided on the exact site, the 
best of the English architects of the time. 
Sir James Gibb, was consulted. Mr 
Flitcroft finally drew up detailed plans and 
Mr Edward Shepherd was appointed as 
overseer-surveyor in charge of work. The 
house itself was the epitome of quality and 
good taste of that time with much fine 
carving in the entrance hall and saloon. 

It remained in its original form for 70 
years, until 1809 when John Tyrell 
employed Thomas Hopper ‘to enlarge anil 
modernize the house! It was at this time 
that the flanking colonnades were built. 
The western one unfortunately obscured 
the well-designed group of stable 
buildings w ith its clock tower, cupola and 
yard. 

From an examination of Benjamin 
I loare’s accounts at the time of the original 
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building, it seems probable that the dark 
brown bricks were manufactured in kilns 
from a pit just north of the artificial lake 
(then known as the canal), near to the 
turnpike road. 

Occupancy 

1728-1750 Sir Benjamin Hoare 
1750-1775 Sir Richard Hoare 
1775-1784 Revd William Walford 
1784-1792 Sir Elijah Impey (Chief 

Justice of Bengal) 

1809-1831 Sir John Tyrell 
1831-1877 Sir John Tyssen Tyrell 
1877- John Lionel Tufnell 

Fanny Kenyon 

1902- Lt Col John J TufneU-Ty rell 

jp ; 

1912-1930 Lord Kenyon 

In 1930 the house was bought by 
Henry Ford and eventually adapted for 
use as an institute of agricultural 
engineering (see p 106). Then it was 
acquired by Ford Motor Company 
Limited in 1952 and is now the main 
training centre for Ford Tractor 
Operations in Europe and something 
approaching £2 million is currently being 
expended on essential structural repairs. 
This work is of a very high calibre. It 
comprises stripping and relaying the entire 
roof complex including rebuilding many 
dormer windows, replacing much rotted 
timber, re-leading the parapet and valley 
guttering and renewing stonework where 
necessary. 


Architectural Description 

The central block is in fine classical style, two 
storeys in height (with attics and a basement). 
It has a moulded and modillioned cornice in 
stucco and a balustradedparapet with ball 
finiab at intervals around the facade. The 
north-west and south-east facades have a range 
of seven windows (arranged 2:3:2) with the 
centre portion breaking forward slightly. This 
centre portion is surmounted by a modillioned 
pediment with a Diocletian window in the 
tympanum on the north-west face and three 
circular windows on the south-eastface. 

The windows have double-hung sashes with 
glazing bars and stucco moulded and 
shouldered architraves. Pediments above the 
groundfloor windows are alternately segmental 
and triangular. The 19th century portico 
entrance on the north-westfront is tetrastyle 
with Tuscan columns, a cornice and 
balustraded parapet. 

The south-east front has a central 
pedimented doorway opening on to aflight of 
balustraded steps. The side wings each have . 
carriage entrances with moulded arches and 
keystones in stucco. 

Inside the house, the entrance hall and 
saloon have some magnificent carving in wood 
byJames Dryhurst and George Hill. As this 
work was executed between 1729 and 1733, 
they were almost certainly pupils of Grinling 
Gibbons, who died in 1720. In a separate 
compartment of the house is the staircase. This 
is a beautiful example of early 19 th century 
work in stone, interlocking with heavy well- 
designed cast-iron railings and balusters. 
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The Gamekeeper’s Murder of 1856 

by Margaret Smith 



William / fairs ' headstone in fiorrham (hunhyard hears 
witness to his murder 


In the churchyard of St Andrew’s, 
Borcham, can be seen a tombstone 
recording the murder of William Males, 
gamekeeper to Sir John Tyrell of Borcham 
House. Tlie gamekeeper lived at Cheese 
House, a farm near Boreham House, now 
demolished. He was 44 years old when, 
on Monday 19 February 1856, he was 
shot and killed in Dukes Wood by five 
poachers from neighbouring villages. 
They were James, William and Thomas 
Thorogood brothers and Ebenczer Chalk 
of Fairstead, also Jasper Guiver of Fuller 
Street. 


Tlie inquest opened the next evening at 
Dukes Farm. It was resumed at the Cock 
Inn on the following Saturday and 
reported in the lis sex Standard: 

‘The shot entered at the base of the neck, 
making an aperture not larger in size than a 
penny piece and forcing in a portion of the 
neck cloth, whilst his clothes over his chest, 
ignited by the powder, were burnt to a 
tinder! 

Tlie gamekeeper gave his life to save one 
pheasant for his employer, and he left a 
wife and nine children. Fortunately the 
widow was saved the indignity of going 
on the parish, a collection being made for 
her and the children, around Boreham and 
neighbouring villages, which realised 
£222 I Is 6d. This money was invested by 
Sir John Tyrell and it provided a small 
income for life, in her case another 24 
years. For most widows of that time, and 


A GAMKK F.FPEIl MIOT AT BOH KM AM 

A mrlancholr ud fatal rullraion with poacher* enrunvd 
early mi Tnr a*ta e iummug m> the ratal* of Sir John Tyrell, 
llarf, M P-. of lhneham Hm.ee. 

About ton o'clock. ahikl the keeper* ware watching in 
• preaejvt railed Puke • on tin relate, near the New 

llall Nunnery, in Springfield pariah, lh*\ mat Are poacher*, 
armed with gun* . one m the keeper*, named Hat**, wa* a little 
In the advance of tlie brad keeper \Vi,le» and hi* eon, and. nr 
arem* lira jtnarhera rail*.! util " lleVe they are." Instantly 
a put* wa« fire.1, and the unfortunate man fell, ehot OimugK 
the cheat, reclaiming “Ob' dear." IViaher and l.i* ••mimme 
diatelv poraued the retreating itoarliera, and the hindennnat, 
in enilearcuring to eacape, ran into a pend, where, aft•• t con- 
aider.thla retiatanc*, lie u aa captured I hi* n.an proead to be 
Jam «ee rkornyowt of Kairalead , and lie Mjloeipieotl* gate the 
name* of H’aa. TAoropond, Tin*. Tknrofnod (hi* brother*), Jut 
6'mwer, A fhaow Chalk, a* par Ur* rmrurmed in the affray. Sir 
John immediately fom ardad information to the pal roe author it iaa, 
and SuparintrndrotaMay and Rjrarm were promptly an the *pot 
wklUt Sergeant Nimnaon waa on the look-oCI in Chelmaford 
Mr. May rent to Witham. and aeruring the aaauUnre of S«|nt. 
< ook and hia men. proceeded to Fairatead, nhera. in a field, ne 
found one of the Thorogood*, and apprehended him Sergeant 
Howard at thia time coming up from Witham, thr\ want !»• 
Chalk * bower. and found him at borne. t>n eearrhing the 
hone* they diaooerrwd a wet jacket, with phraaenf* feather* 
adhering to it, powder and ahot, and a dead pheaaant In an 
out houae on the premier* the offp^alai found the alec k of 
a gu n. ctme*>Ud in a^u^—“——^ ^ 


Exeerpt from the ’Essex Standard ‘ of 2d February IS 56 
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for many years later, their only relief was 
to go ‘on the parish! 

The trial of the five poachers was held at 
the Shire Hall, Chelmsford. It created 
widespread interest. Some 60 people were 
admitted into the upper court room. 
Crowds more were on the stone stairs 
trying to gain admittance, when those 
stairs collapsed, crushing and injuring 
many people and killing one young man 
of 18. 1 le was ‘so fearfully mutilated that 
he was only recognised by an inscription 
on his watch! One of the injured was 
Captain William Henry Haselfoot of 
Boreham Manor (after whom the road is 
named). He had ‘three ribs broken and [is) 
otherwise severely injured but hopes of his 
recovery are entertained! In later years, one 
son of the gamekeeper joined Captain 
Haselfoot’s household at the Manor. He 
eventually moved to Hampshire with the 
Haselfoot family. 

After the catastrophe the trial continued 
until the men were sentenced: one to death 
and three to four years penal servitude in 
Botany Bay. The fifth turned Queen’s 
Evidence and was released, although he 
was an ex-convict. With the gap in the 
staircase the descent of the court and 
prisoners was cut off. It was made 
eventually with the help of ladders from 
the courtroom windows into St Mary’s 
churchyard. On the following Sunday, a 
service of thanksgiving was held in St 
Mary’s (now the cathedral) for the many 
saved from death and injury after the 
accident. Some 1500 people attended. 

Years later, Eliza Hales was on a train 
from London to Chelmsford when some 
men in her carriage asked about a trial at 
Chelmsford Shire Hall where the stairs 
had collapsed. Eliza said it had been the 
trial of her father’s murderers, and they 
said, ‘We were the men on trial! They were 
on their way home, having served their 
sentences. 

There was a stone in I )ukes Wood near 


William Hairs’widow. liliza, I nr don for 24 years and 
brought up nine ( hi/dren. She was Margaret Smith’s 
great-grandmother 

a pond, marking the place where the 
shooting happened but when the 
Americans came during the last war and 
built their aerodrome all that part of the 
wood was destroyed and the stone 
‘removed! 

The murder is recorded on William 
Hales’ gravestone in the old church¬ 
yard; it says, ‘Cruelly murdered in 
Dukes Wood February 1856! 
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A Dragon’s Tale 

OF WHO COMES, WHO GOES ... 

by Sister Margaret Helen 



I am a noteworthy feature of Boreham’s of Waltham Abbey, as the old school song 
history! Historic indeed, decorative, well- records: 

preserved, perspicacious, albeit a quin- In days of yore, some years before 

gentenarian... Mine is a long tale... my The Conqueror to England came, 

span, well nigh 500 years, is only a part of Here rose apace by Harold sgrace 

New Hall’s full story, which dates from A goodly canonry of fame... 

1062 when it was granted to the Canons thence by ‘fair exchange’ in 1350 to 
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Henry VIII 

Shardelow and Coggeshall ownership, 
from 1450 a royal acquisition by Margaret 
of Anjou, then granted to Ormond, in¬ 
herited by the Boleyns and ... a royal 
.‘take-over’ . . . Beaulieu, where my tale 
begins. 

Once upon a time, nearly 500 years ago, 
I was raised to great heights at New Hall, 
on the gate house of Henry VIII’s palace 
acquired from Thomas Boleyn in 1517, 
extended and beautified . . . Beaulieu, he 
called it, and there I was, commanding a 
splendid view, well placed to boast, i see 
who comes, I know who goes! 

The arrival of the king in those days left 
no one in doubt. There was bustle and 
activity everywhere; hours of strenuous 
sport, hunting, tennis, as well as much 
merriment, feasting and fun. From the 
Great Hall came the royal, loud guffaws. 
Music-making was in the air, for Hal was 
no mean composer and performer, often 
surrounded by his household musicians, 
Hugh Brown, Thomas Wright, Thomas 


Harrys and others. There were less boist¬ 
erous moments too. The king was devout 
and would be seen making his way to the 
Great Chapel for Mass (even three 
Masses), or for Vespers and Compline, 
were he so inclined. 

There was that memorable Saint 
George’s Day, 1524, when the court 
assembled for an extravagent celebration, 
with masques and every land of entertain¬ 
ment. Not long after that, it seemed the 
king came no more. There were greater 
attractions elsewhere! 

Then his daughter Mary came to live 
here, but soon the peace and quiet of the 
countryside she enjoyed with her friends 
was interrupted, for the king’s men arrived 
with Lord Hussey to tell her that she was 
no longer Princess of Wales, consequently 
she must reduce her household. Mary 
would not accept a verbal message. That 
was in September 1533, so Hussey return¬ 
ed on October 2nd with the king’s orders 
in writing addressed to The Lady Mary! 
Her royal status now altered, she was to 
leave New Hail. How angry she was! 
Later came the Earls of Oxford, Sussex, 
Essex, with the Dean of the King’s 
Chapel, Dr. Simpson. She must conform, 
they said, she deserved the king’s 
displeasure. Mary would not conform. 



Queen Mary 
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December found her still at New Hall. So 
came Norfolk this time on December 
17th, with orders for her to go at once to 
Hatfield to attend the new Princess 
Elizabeth, Anne Boleyn’s daughter. 
Towards noon she set out, heavy-hearted, 
jolting in her litter down the avenue into 
the wintry countryside ... a sad moment 
of departure. 



Anne Boleyn 


January 1537 found her back at New 
Hall, sending ‘quails and cucumbs’ tojane 
Seymour, another step-mother! These 
were difficult years for Mary. She was 
back and forth, finding comfort in her 
religion, in the trivialities of life, visiting 
neighbours, playing cards, going over to 
the Petres at [ngatestone. One day, in 
January 1550, the Imperial Ambassador 
honoured her with his presence; he noted 
she had six chaplains to say Mass in her 
chapel, quite contrary to the law, of 
course.’ 

In 1551, which proved a year of sharp 
exchanges, Mary went to London and was 
harangued by King Edward VI in Council 
about conformity. There was no question 
of yielding: Mary was back in four days, 
declaring she would welcome any that 


came to Mass at New Hall. Indeed folks 
were glad to tramp from Boreham and 
beyond, across the fields to the Tudor 
chapel. Even when Lord Rich came in 
August 1551 to demand submission and 
the abolition of Mass, Mary remained un¬ 
moved. Rather than renounce the Mass, 
she declared, she would go to the block, 
there would be ‘none of your new service 
here in my.house’ - and off she flounced 
to her own bed chamber! She did, how¬ 
ever, for safety, send away her chaplains. 
Only one or two came back in disguise 
and Mass was celebrated behind locked 
doors. 

Time passed till the great news reached 
us in 1553. ‘Edward is dead. God save 
Queen Mary!’ She was not here, but came 
on her way to London . . . Queen now, 
welcomed by all who had known her. 
And who was coming post-haste? Cecil, 
Lord Burghley, if you please, making his 
submission, and on his heels, Simon 
Renard the Imperial Ambassador; next 
William Garrard the Sheriff, presenting 
her with 1000 half sovereigns in a crimson 
purse — a somewhat different scene from 
former days. Mary had come into her 
own, or so it seemed. She was off on 
August 2nd, set for her entry into London. 
She looked back at New Hall for the last 
time — a house for her of many memories. 
And so followed her short reign, till 
1558... 

Elizabeth is Queen. Sir Thomas and Lady 
Anne Wharton are lessees of New Hall. 
They are Catholics and they defy the law. 
They have Mass in secret, but will have to 
pay the penalty. This 1 realised when the 
Earl of Oxford arrived that night in April 
1561 and his men surrounded the house. 
The priests escaped, but one was later 
caught at Boreham. Soon afterwards. 
Lady Anne died and was taken to Bore¬ 
ham for burial on June 14th. 

The scene changed as it were, when 
rumours of a visit from the queen were 
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noised abroad. I could see that something 
was afoot! Sure enough, it was not long 
before an advance party from Ingatestone 
was on its way. An Elizabethan Progress 
into East Anglia was about to begin. On 
Tuesday 22nd July 1561 Queen Elizabeth I 
and her main retinue arrived. Here was the 



Elizabeth / 

royal coach, cumbersome, a springless 
affair with carved canopy, coming 
through our gates, up the avenue, under 
the gate house - a great moment! She 
stayed four or five days. Entertainment 
was lavish, the food costly. On July 27th 
she departed for Colchester, via Boreham. 
In 1573 New Hall ceased to be a royal 
palace, for Elizabeth granted it to Thomas 
Radcliffe, 3rd Earl of Sussex. Up went the 



Thomas Radcliffe 
Earl of Sussex 


royal arms over the central doorway, along 
with the Sussex crest. ‘Viva Elisabettai 
they all shouted. Sussex was delighted and 
began his alterations to update the place; 
into the west wall went the date, 1573; into 
the east wall the initials T F S just to 
remind us of the new owners. So the 
workmen come and go and Sussex is also 
busy about his Sussex Chapel at Boreham 
Church, eager to ensure a worthy tribute 
to his family name. This he achieved 
before his death in 1583 — still to be seen 
today and much admired. 

Sussex ownership continued until 1622, 
when Robert, the 5th Earl sold New Hall 
to Buckingham, ‘Steenie; favourite of 
James I. ‘Old-fashioned’ said Bucking¬ 
ham. But not without possibilities, he 



Duke of Buckingham 

thought, so he clinched the bargain for 
£22,000 and called in the workmen. Here 
they were, at it again! When King James 
came in September 1622, so much work 
was in progress that he kindly limited his 
suite to 50 persons! There was always 
plenty of fun and entertainment for Prince 
Charles and other visitors, but let me tell 
you about that famous day in February 
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1623. Buckingham and Charles had 
arrived on the 22nd, ostensibly to enjoy a 
day or two at New Hall. Early next 
morning, however, the pair set out for 
Spain, disguised with false beards. The 
Spanish Expedition had begun! Kate, 
Buckingham’s Duchess, waved goodbye 
with misgivings to these lads, Venturous 
knights and sweet boys! as James I called 
them. What happened next is another 
story. 

The year 1623 saw much bustling with 
activity in and out. Gerbier was constantly 
arriving to ‘pack’ the house with treasures, 
works of art, etc. John Tradescant was 
planting trees - limes, lilacs, curious 
specimens from far-off lands. 1 heard that 
the New Hall lime avenue was one of the 
first in England; avenue, gardens, parkland 
presented a lovely sight. It was not long to 
be enjoyed by Buckingham, for news of 
his assassination reached the stricken Kate 
in August 1628. His heir was the baby 
second Duke, unaware of what the future 
held. 

A miserable time followed. Civil War 
. . . Charles executed and, for New Hall, 
that impertinent ‘take-over’ by Oliver 
Cromwell for five shillings! No wonder 
the place went to ruin — short-lived 
though. 

The Restoration put all to right in 1660. 
General Monck, now Duke of Albemarle, 
was the owner; drab Puritan days were 
forgotten amid all the feasting, splendour, 
and gaiety that prevailed. ‘Royals’ were 
frequent guests. Charles II and his ladies 
would arrive, bent on enjoying the festive 
fun and fare no other house could provide 
at that time. It was a pity that Monck 
always seemed to be on a diet for reasons 
of health, as commented upon by Cosimo 
de Medici who visited New Hall in June 
1669. The Duke was an ill man by then. 
He received Cosimo in his dressing-gown 
and offered him meagre refreshment, ‘a 
parsimonious collation! said Cosimo, who 



George Monck 
Duke of Albemarle 

if not impressed with the fare was charm¬ 
ed with the house and gardens. After some 
converse, the traveller took his leave; he 
was bound for Colchester and no doubt 
passed through Boreham on his way. 

Albemarle’s health was deteriorating; he 
continued to reside at New Hall until 
about 1670; in that year he made a journey 
to London where he died. His son Chris¬ 
topher succeeded him as the second Duke 
of Albemarle. He liked to entertain, so 
there were plenty of visitors in those days. 
Charles II was here in April 1676 for what 
was indeed a ‘gala night! The Prince of 
Orange met with a splendid reception in 
1681 on his way back to Holland. Another 
guest caused quite a stir: His Excellency 
the Ambassador from Morocco arrived 
with several nobility and gentry in 1682. 
There was sumptuous entertainment and 
country people from round about flocked 
in great numbers to see His Excellency and 
his retinue. 

There was much hunting too. James II 
was here for the hunt in May 1686 and for 
a goodly supper afterwards. They were 
good days, but they came to an end rather 
abruptly, for in 1687 the duke was 
appointed Governor ofjamaica and from 
July to September ‘great packing up’ was 
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the order of the day. So came the day of 
departure. The duke was never to see New 
Hall again. Within a year he was dead and 
his duchess returned, now mentally 
deranged.On 8th September 1692 there 
was a wedding here. She married Ralph, 
Lord Montagu, who won her and her 
fortune by disguising himself as the 
Emperor of China, because she would 
marry no one but a monarch! 

After Montagu’s death in 1710, the 
‘mad duchess’ left; she had made up her 
mind to sell New Hall and by 1713 had 
come to an agreement with Benjamin 
Hoare; he was to buy the estate, but could 
not claim possession until after her death. 
He came from time to time hopefully 
making plans, but noting as well how the 
house was going to ruin. The duchess 
lived on until 1733. By then Hoare had 
abandoned the idea of repairing New 
Hall. He was building Boreham House 
and he sold New Hall to John Olmius, 
who later became Lord Waltham. Here 
was a man of action, we were soon to 
discover in 1737, when the ‘house came 
tumbling down! 

Strange happenings, bewildering, 
crashing sounds, shouting, tower swaying, 
gate-house actually coming down ... No! 
The whole place in ruins, levelled to the 
ground, so it seemed. Gone, the Great 
Hall, the Great Chapel.. . disappeared ... 
they were carting off the bricks. Well, 
that’s it. .. the end. Not so! It looked bare, 
but bit by bit I became aware of our fami¬ 
liar front, south now, they said, instead of 
north, but anything could happen in times 
like these. Eventually a new place of 
honour was found for me on the roof I 
could look across the fields towards 
Boreham and hear the bells of Saint 
Andrew’s. 

Lord Waltham was able to enjoy his 
‘genteel residence’ in Georgian style, 
beautify the gardens, plant cedars and 
welcome his guests, until his death in 


1764. He had made arrangements for his 
burial at Boreham, where he wanted to 
have 6 a decent place built to hold about 
eight or ten coffins! Hence the famous 
Mausoleum of the Four Winds, known in 
Boreham for many years. The expenses of 
his funeral, however, were not to exceed 
fifty pounds. There were to be no under¬ 
takers, but all to be done by his own 
servants, except the putting of him into the 
hearse and carrying him to the burial 
tomb; this was to be done by eight poor 
men usually employed at New Hall as 
labourers and each of these men was to be 
given one guinea for thejob. 

Waltham’s son, Driguc Billers, took 
over New Hall; then at his death in 1778, 
the property passed to his sister Elizabeth 
and her husband Luttrell. Eventually the 
family executors arranged for the sale of 
New Hall and happily it was on the 
market when a community of English 
nuns were seeking a permanent home, 
well out of town. That was 1798. In 
November of that year, the sale was 
completed; a generous benefactor would 
pay the required sum, £4000. 

January 1799 saw the arrival of the first 
six nuns; the prioress with a second group 
reached New Hall on February 2nd; by 
March 3rd all were in residence. There 
were about forty-five of them, Canon- 
esses of the Holy Sepulchre, English nuns 
who had first founded their convent in 
Liege in 1642. Endangered by French 
armies advancing into the Low Countries 
they now sought refuge in their own land. 
People were curious to see what they 
looked like and would come in the hope of 
finding out. Some were once greeted by a 
formidable portress. ‘I am a nun! she said, 
‘in seeing me you see all! Off they went, 
remarking that if they were all like her, 
there was not much to be seen. And 
another nun, wandering in the grounds in 
the early morning, dressed in the full habit 
with white surplice, struck terror into an 
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old man. He ran away screaming that he 
had seen a ghost! 

There was work to be done, for the 
school must be re-established as soon as 
possible. They set to work with a will, 
allocation of quarters for community and 
school, adaptations, even some building. 
Before long all was ready for life to be 
resumed as in former days. The ‘Young 
Ladies’ arrived. One of the first found me 
so attractive that she climbed to the top of 
the house and seated herself upon me for a 
ride! In all, they seemed to have found 
much enjoyment in the process of 
education! 

1799-1899, a century went by, marked 
by tranquil routine, various celebrations, 
special days of rejoicing. Trafalgar 1805, 
Waterloo 1815. The Eastern Counties 
Railway was carried through the avenue, 
the first luggage train in January 1844, the 
first passenger train in June 1844. There 
was our signal box, marked New Hall, but 
of course no station nor halt, only the 
great inconvenience of long waits for the 
gates to be opened. Roof repairs in 1856 
involved my removal to ground level, 
making me more accessible for a ride! 
Finally the grand centenary celebration, 
anticipated to coincide with better 
weather in the summer of 1898, attended 
by many very important people and 
celebrities. And every day, I found 
comfort in the ringing of the chapel bell 
calling the nuns to prayer at intervals from 
early morning to late evening, and in the 
sound of the chant coming from the choir. 
And I watched the arrivals and departures 
of the young ladies, some in tears as the fly 
bore parents away; and often more tears 
when they left for good. How attractive 
they looked in their bright red merino 
dresses and tippets lined w ith silk; and in 
summer in their pink prints, but on 
Sundays and important occasions in white 
with blue sashes. Later on, about 1870, 
they appeared in blue. 


January 1900 ... a new year, a new 
century of happenings and experiences 
undreamt of. By August 1914 England 
was at war... In September the Worcester 
Regiment came to Boreham; thirty 
soldiers wore billeted in the school on 
September 2nd, on September 8th twenty 
more. On the evening of that day the band 
of the Worcesters marched up from 
Boreham to play in front of the house — 
to the delight of the nuns! September 17th, 
Zeppelin raid in Chelmsford. 1st April 
1916 another raid nearer, three Zcpps seen, 
one hovering over the house and Six Acres 
for four minutes. Next night another raid, 
this time a Zepp remained stationary 
above the poplars at the back for nearly 
half an hour, then dropped two bombs 
after it moved off - we were safe! Again, 
in August 1917, a Zeppelin over the house, 
then into 1918 and peace at last. Celebra¬ 
tions followed in June 1919. Up went the 
Union Jack and the great bell rang in 
thanksgiving. 

Post-war years saw great building, new 
wings, gymnasium, etc and a grand 
opening in 1925. More pupils were 
arriving, once again in red uniform for 
winter and pink striped frocks for 
summer, even pink ‘silk’ for best! Thus did 
Queen Mary see them when she came in 
1937. 

1939 brought the Second World War, 
and evacuation. I saw them go in the 
summer of 1940.1 saw the old folks move 
in under the care of the Essex County 
Council; I saw r the wreckage in 1943 
when the fatal bombs fell. . . almost half 
the front down, damage untold elsewhere, 
havoc everywhere. Jim and Margery 
Wood moved in to save what they could 
and to look after our war-scarred New 
Hall. 

There followed grim years of waiting, 
of doodle-bugs overhead, nearby explos¬ 
ions . . . waiting . . . not knowing what 
might happen, even when the war ended 
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in 1945. But in 1946, welcome day! I saw 
them coming home at long last. And, what 
a task lay ahead to restore order out of 
chaos. Only partial repairs had been 
achieved and the school was due to re¬ 
open in September. There were two 
months to go. It was a wonderful time! All 
according to schedule, 62 pupils arrived 
for the autumn term. From then on, there 
were years of building, building and yet 
more building, as the fifties, sixties, 
seventies advanced into the eighties. 

1986. Year by year numbers grow; there 
are comings and goings from all over the 
world. Now I see well over 500 girls 
going to and from their separate houses, to 
classrooms, to cafeteria, to playing fields 
and riding stables — a splendid sight for 


me now happily promoted from under the 
trees to the vicinity of the Sixth Form! I see 
the handicapped groups come riding by, 
guided and encouraged by young hands 
and hearts, sharing with the disabled the 
facilities of the riding school. A day to 
remember is 5th November 1979 when 
Princess Anne came to watch a display 
given by these disabled riders. I see all the 
other activities of the voluntary service 
groups for people in need. 1 see number¬ 
less visitors who come for various 
occasions, and even bishops from all over 
England, Wales and Scotland, and Dr. 
Runcie, Archbishop of Canterbury, being 
photographed side by side with Cardinal 
Hume. I look back over the years in 
wonder. 


“I see who comes 
I watch who goes 
Vve vigil kept for years .. 
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The origins of New Hall are lost in the 
mists of time. The first indication of its 
existence is when Earl Harold granted the 
manor of Walkfares to the Canons of 
Waltham Abbey in 1062, as part of an 
endowment of seventeen manors. The 
earliest record of the name ‘New Half 
(Nova Aula) is in 1301, so it seems likely 
that the canons built a new hall on this 
property in the twclth or thirteenth 
century which served as the summer 
residence of ‘my lord Abbat! This must 
have been a substantial building since the 
abbots were able to offer hospitality on a 
grand scale to royal and distinguished 
travellers. These are the only documentary 


clues we have to the building which stood 
here in those distant days, or even in the 
succeeding centuries under the ownership 
of local gentry, John de Boreham among 
them. Underground remains are minimal. 
When digging at the back of the house in 
connection with new building, wc came 
across what our architect considered to be 
the earth floor of a medieval manor, 
revealed by layers of oyster shells. This was 
six or seven feet below ground. And in 
front of the house, nearly four feet below 
ground level, we found a floor of large 
irregular cobblestones. All other under¬ 
ground discoveries would seem to date 
from Tudor times. 






































































About thirty years ago, Ian Dunlop 
discovered a plan of New Hall in the 
British Museum when he was researching 
for his book Palaces and Progresses of 
Elizabeth I. It had been drawn up about 
1691 and has proved to be accurate 
wherever we have been able to check it. 
Since then an almost identical plan has 
been discovered at Boughton House 
which names many of the rooms. The 
information revealed in these plans has 
been revolutionary in some aspects. Many 
old descriptions of New Hall relate that 
the central room, now the chapel, was the 
Great Hall. Even Nikolaus Pevsner put his 


trust in these accounts, adding to this 
description that this is not the usual 
arrangement. Surprisingly, he did not 
notice that in the Vertue engraving the 
Great Hall with its oriel window cannot 
be mistaken, situated in the right or east 
wing. In the opposite wing is the Tudor 
Chapel, whose beautiful east window is 
now in St Margaret’s next to Westminster 
Abbey. This window, intended for Henry 
VII’s chapel, was either installed at New 
Hall in 1519/20 or, more likely, was first 
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Windowfrom Tudor chapel, now in St. Margarets, 
Westminster 


placed in Waltham Abbey and sent here at 
the dissolution of the monasteries in 1540, 
remaining here until the demolition of the 
palace in the eighteenth century. 

These plans reveal a vast building with 
seven courts. Among these there is only 
one large court other than the stable yards, 
yet some of the oldest descriptions speak 
of‘two capacious Quadrangles! In 1968 
our expanding school necessitated our 
building new wings behind the main 
central block. While digging the foun¬ 
dations we found massive quantities of 
tudor brickwork, walls, drains and arch¬ 
ways. As is always the case, wc never have 
the time or money to dig further than 
necessary, but it became evident that this 
brickwork was part of the second spacious 
court, demolished before 1691. It is also 
likely that this was part of the building 



Tarts o/Tudor cellars probably 148.") onwards 


Thomas Boteler (Butler), Earl of Ormond 
built after he had been given New Hall by 
Henry VII in 1485, and had received 
permission to fortify in 1491. Ormond 
had done enough good building to make 
Henry VIII desire to own it and to call it 
Beaulieu (fair place). Acquiring it from 
Thomas Bullen (Bolcyn) in 1517, Henry 
VIII further ‘greatly enlarged and beauti¬ 
fied’ the place. All that remains visible of 



Earliest windows to cellars c. 1485 


this early period is our cellars. Under¬ 
ground we have a network of tunnels - 
the Tudor drainage system, not to be 
confused with the rumours of tunnels 
linking New Hall to Springfield Place, 
Boreham and even across the river to Little 
Baddow. In dry summers we can see the 



Tudor underground tunnels 


plan of the forecourt outlined in the front 
lawn. Henry VIII unquestionably built the 
gatehouse, as the inscription under his coat 
of arms states, and very likely built at least 
the rest of this court with its large chapel 
and Great Hall. One of the courts within 
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Gatehouse in Tudor times built by Henry VIII 


the west wing was a tennis court. Henry 
VIII was devoted to the game and to see 
him playing was said to be ‘the prettiest 
thing in the world!’ It probably resembled 
the one he built at Hampton Court. 

The size of the vast wing consisting of 
kitchens, sculleries, bakehouse and larders 
would suggest to me that this also must 
have been built for Henry. The great 
kitchen itself had its windows up on the 
first floor, and most of two opposite walls 
were taken up by two enormous fireplaces 
about 30 feet long, that needed a central 
pillar to support the brickwork. These 


Henry VIII’s A rms - once set in the Gatehouse over the 
entrance and then placed as the centrepiece in the 
18th Century Saloon 






































































Plan drawn upfor the Duke of Montagu between 1691 and 1713 


rooms were ranged round a courtyard and 
linked to the Great Hall by the largest 
serving passage I have ever seen - not far 
short of the Great Hall itself. Here the 
elaborate processions would form up, take 
the dishes from the great kitchen hatches, 
and move along the passage, up a short 
wide flight of stairs and into the Great Hall 
to be greeted by a flourish of trumpets. On 
the rare occasions when the king ate in the 
Great Hall the procession would pass up 
the centre to the king’s table at the far end. 
But more often it would pass on out of the 
top end of the Hall, upstairs to the Great 
Chamber where the king usually pre¬ 
sided. In Queen Elizabeth’s time she had 
often retreated even further to the room 
beyond - her Presence Chamber. Even 
when the food had at last arrived there was 
more ritual to be observed before anyone 
could eat. Ritual and pomp were evidently 
more important than hot food! 


From the time of Henry VIII’s divorce 
from Catharine of Aragon, Princess Mary 
lived here much of the time, but it was not 
until Queen Elizabeth granted New Hall 
to Thomas RadclifFe, 3rd Earl of Sussex, in 
1573 that any further changes were made 
to the building. He remodelled the central 
wing of the house, giving us the unique 
design of our present south facade with its 
seven bay windows. He placed Elizabeth’s 



Queen Elizabeth's A rms installed by Sussex 
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amis over the central door, through which 
carriages could no longer pass. This 
suggests that Sussex could have been the 
one to demolish the back court, but he had 
retained a passageway through the house. 
By 1656, when John Evelyn visited New 
I lall, there was only one court. Bucking¬ 
ham could have knocked it down but his 
temperament would suggest that he was 
keener on expansion than the reverse. 

I ienry VIII could also have been respon¬ 
sible but. like Buckingham, his custom 
was to enlarge. Besides, the court may 
have been quite new in his day. 

In the year of the death of Thomas 
Radcliffe, 1583, a detailed inventory was 
made of New Hall room by room. Not 
only are the rooms named but in many 
cases the hangings are listed stating their 
size. This has made it possible to calculate 
with considerable accuracy the position of 
the main sequence of rooms. Arriving at 
the top of the newel staircase from the 
Circa 1 1 lall and passing through a gallery 
in the east w ing, we would have entered 
the (ireat Chamber. This must have been a 
fine room stretching along half the length 
of this central wing. The ceiling decor¬ 
ation in one window bay still remains. 
Following on from here we would have 
moved on into the Presence Chamber and 
then to a large ‘Privie* Chamber - the 
most private of the public rooms. Then 
moving into the west wing we would 
enter the Queen’s Bedchamber and her 
Inner Chamber, by which time we would 
have reached the Tudor C 'hapel at what is 
now the school front door. It is also 
interesting to note that among the many 
noble courtiers and ladics-in-waiting who 
had rooms of their own here, we find ‘my 
L of Leicester's Bedchamber! 

In 1622 New Hall passed from the 5th 
Earl of Sussex to (Jeorge Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, who was quick to make 
changes. ‘His energy of temperament 
desired an ostentation which should be 



\ rranistructum of Buckingham's 17th ('cut nr y wide 
stiim <ut’, [wsihly the u\nk j>/7hi»»»> Jonn 


expensive, striking in the new mode and 
above all rapidly achieved . . . The house 
was carved open for the new wide stair¬ 
case' (David Matthew). Buckingham 
being the king’s favourite, ‘InigoJones, the 
King's Surveyor, had been ordered to alter 
it according to the modem fashion’ 
(Lockyer). This staircase was carved 
through the gallery and was indeed ‘a 
staircase of extraordinary widenesse’ as 
John Evelyn described it in his diary after a 
visit in 1656. It was fourteen feet w ide. It is 
shown clearly on the seventeenth century 
plans. Moreover the marks in the support¬ 
ing wooden columns, where the staircase 
was attached, are clearly visible in the two 
pillars that remain,the first two in the illus¬ 
tration. And by some freak of circum¬ 
stance, high up on the wall where the 
staircase once turned the corner, one half 
baluster still remains. Unlike other grand 
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Jacobean staircases this baluster is utterly 
devoid of ornament, from which I con¬ 
clude that this must have been the work of 
Inigo Jones. In fact the baluster is similar to 
those in his Queens House at Greenwich. 
It is probably the only trace of his work at 
New Hall. The carving out of this staircase 
had also reduced the earlier gallery to the 
‘trifling gallerie’ to which Evelyn refers. 
Though Buckingham was busy amassing 
art treasures in his houses, the fashion for 
galleries was passing and these treasures 
were being placed in all the main rooms. 
However his assassination only six years 
after acquiring New Hall cut short his 
plans which included laying out the parks 
and gardens with fountains. He employed 
the Tradescants, the royal gardeners, and 
planted the original four rows of limes 
along the avenue up to the house. 

After the vicissitudes of the Civil War, 
including a brief ownership by Cromwell, 
New Hall, at the Restoration in 1660, was 
sold by the 2nd Duke of Buckingham to 
the Duke of Albemarle, the famous 
General Monck. He lived here ‘in a style 
equal to that of no other nobleman in the 
kingdom^ frequently providing lavish 
entertainment for the king. However it 
would appear that it was his son, 
Christopher, who was the more prodigal 
in decorating the main rooms in the latest 
fashion. Stylistically the moulded panel 
decoration in our present chapel and the 
first-floor room to the east of this point to 
this period. Admittedly the present chapel 
only became one room in the eighteenth 
century, but it would appear that Lord 
Waltham used existing designs to continue 
the decoration throughout the room. Not 
only does the style seem earlier and 
different in character from all the other 
rooms decorated by Waltham, but some of 
the panels are placed in such a way as to 
suggest that they were there before 
Waltham added his pseudo pillasters. 

Alas, after the death of Christopher 



This doorway to the present chapel remains unchanged. 
Detail from illustration shenvn on pages 126-127 


Monck little care was given to the building. 
In 1713 Benjamin Hoare bought it, but 
legal complications with Monck’s widow, 
‘The Mad Duchess \ made it impossible for 
him to make the alterations he intended. 
So he built Boreham House instead, and 
sold New Hall in 1737 to John Olmius, 
later Lord Waltham. Olmius, finding the 
place in ‘a ruinous condition; demolished 
almost the entire palace retaining only the 
central wing and a fraction of the cast and 
west wings. This demolition must have 
been a gigantic undertaking. The walls 
range from three feet to four or five feet 
thick. Whenever our builders come across 
these foundations they take many hours 
with pneumatic drills to cut through a 
small section. And all the bricks were 
carted away! Philip Morant says that the 
Great Hall was sold to a doctor who 
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.*1 reconstnution of the urst half of the I Nth-century Salotm, now used as the chapel 


intended to establish a spa at Witham, but (now our back yard) and adapted some of 
nothing came of the enterprise. I wonder the Tudor kitchens into a south wing of 

whether our Great Hall was ever re- stables giving them a Georgian front. Also 

erected? Waltham himself used some of from the gatehouse, he removed Henry 
the brick to build a stable yard and farm VII Is coat of arms making it the centre- 
buildings. He re-erected the gatehouse piece of his grand‘Saloon! He created this 

archway as the entrance to his stable yard saloon - the eighteenth century successor 


Tudor arch from the C iatehouse was moved to east 
when the palace was demolished 


to a Great Chamber - by amalgamating 
some of the ground floor rooms with the 
first floor Great Chamber. It must have 
been a magnificent room. 90 feet long by 
25 wide and 33 feet high, so perhaps it is 
not surprising that it was mistaken for a 
Great 1 fall. The nuns unfortunately spoilt 
this room by constructing a gallery at the 
west end for their choir - and at first, 
worse still, a ‘refectory for the Y ladies* 
underneath it! Waltham had also enhanced 
many other rooms with the moulded 
decoration of his period, most of which 
was lost when the building was bombed 
in 1943. 





























When the community of nuns. Canon- 
esses of the I loly Sepulchre, arrived in 
1799 with their small school, a kind bene¬ 
factor having bought the place tor them, it 
was hardly big enough to accommodate 
them. Besides altering the saloon to be 
their chapel, they added a wing to the east 
for community quarters. It was considered 
to be cheap building at the time and 
guaranteed to last only a hundred years. 
The whole building has a hump where it 
passes over the remains of the old (treat 
Hall wall - the only part where there has 
been no subsidence — and the windows 
do not fit, but otherwise it shows no sign 
of weakness despite its proximity to one of 
the bombs. The community arrived only 
sixty years after the great demolition and 
we have been building at intervals ever 
since! 

In 1845 we built a school refectory at 
the back of the house, then in the 1870s, a 
community refectory and a three storey 
block together with an entrance hall and 


linking passage for the school. The present 
main stairs of the school serves this block. 
In the 1920s we built a whole court to the 
north adjoining the 1870 building. It con¬ 
tains six classrooms with bedrooms over 
them, a gymnasium with a stage and 
greenroom at one end and a studio above. 
In the front, the rooms to the west of the 
entrance hall were added. The bombing of 
1943 badly damaged part of the new 
courtyard, the west wing, and - even 
more serious - utterly destroyed about a 
third of the old Elizabethan front. It has 
since been rebuilt and to the casual 
observer looks the same as the east end of 
the front, but inside the beautiful 
eighteenth century decoration west of the 
chapel is lost forever. 

Since World War II the school has 
steadily grown and educational demands 
have increased. In 1963 we built some up- 
to-date science laboratories, a new wing of 
classrooms and dormitories, and a larger 
refectory. In 1967 we transferred our 
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Junior School from Berkshire to a separate from liidor brick, into a centre for prayer 
house we built here, which was named and other spiritual needs for the diocese. 
‘Beaulieu! Soon after this we amalgamated We have followed over WO years of 
the two sclux)ls as we altered the age range change at New I i.tll. We have seen it grow 
to eleven to eighteen years, and built two into a vast palace, then fall victim to the 
more wings tor boarding accommodation social economy of the eighteenth century 
and an even larger refectory. In 1970 and become a ‘genteel residence on a 
another wing was added to provide sixth comparatively small scale, only to expand 
form study bedrooms and classrooms again, not this time into a vast palace, but 
below. 1983-85, saw further extensions, to a sizeable educational establishment, 
more classrooms, improved cloakrooms What of the future? Will the evcr-chang- 
and studies to accommodate increasing ing pastoral needs of‘caring* and spiritual 
numbers of day girls. We have also con- growth lead to further expansion? Time 
verted an eighteenth-century barn, built will tell. 



New Hall in the 2()th century 
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Witch’s Cat, Weavers’ Arms 


The Witch’s Cat 

In 1566, a 12 year oldBoreham girl, Joan 
Francis, gave evidence against a Hatfield 
Peverel woman, Agnes Waterhouse, aged 
63, accused of witchcraft. By her own 
confession, and the evidence of the girl, 
she was found guilty, sentenced to death 
and hanged at Chelmsford. 

She apparently had a black cat called 
Satan, a resourceful beast that spoke in a 
strange hollow voice and occasionally 
assumed the shape of a toad or a dog. 
According to the prosecution, Satan 
killed a man who resisted the witch’s 
advances and then spoiled butter and 
cheese, drowned a neighbour’s cows and 
bewitched another man to death. 

Joan Francis also gave evidence against 
her own sister, Elizabeth, who was 
imprisoned for a year but later, in 1579, 
was hanged at Chelmsford for 
witchcraft. 


Earthquake 1884 

During the East Anglian earthquake of 
1884 house bells rang in Boreham. 
MajorJ L Tufnell Tyrell felt the shock at 
Boreham House which was also felt at 
Old Hall according to a report. 


The Weavers’Arms 

During the 17th century small change 
was very short. No copper coinage was 
issued during the Commonwealth for 
example. It made life very difficult for 
shopkeepers as well as for the poor. 
Customers got very annoyed so the 
former issued their own tokens. They 
were illegal and difficult to use because 
they were only valid to the issuers. 
Boreham’s token was ‘The weavers’ 
arms! They were used because there was 
no other solution to the problem until 
the government issued copper farthings 
and halfpennies in 1672. 


Coronation Day 1953 

Thirty-two residents organised the 
festivities on Coronation Day, June 2nd 
1953, for about 1000 villagers. The 
programme included television in the 
village hall and a service conducted by 
Rev T W J House. Tea parties for the 
young and old were organised and 
donated by the local traders. 

Sports and fancy dress competitions 
and, a unique event in Boreham, ‘The 
Ox Roast’ were part of the 
entertainment. Mr Fred Dallard was 
chief roaster and Mr Dines senior the 
carver. As the spit turned so another slice 
was put into a bread roll. A team of 
helpers kept the fire going in spite of 
heavy rain on that memorable day. 
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The complete history of any ancient 
church must be the story ofboth building 
and people. It is the study of the influence 
for good of certain buildings upon certain 
people, and of their response to that 
influence. The following makes no claim 
to be a complete history of Boreham 
Church, but is a study of the place where 
people worship and of some of the 
thousands of worshippers too. 


Saxon and Norman 

Boreham Church is not specifically 
mentioned in Domesday Book. There is a 
reference to land owned by the church 
which indicates that there was a church 
here in pre-Conquest times. If the land, 
about 78 acres, was part of the glebe, it 
looks as if the church was well endowed 
even in those early days. Substantial 
remains of a small two-roomed Saxon 
church can still be seen in the present 
building. The great Saxon chancel arch, 
dated 1070 (discovered in 1912), is twenty 
feet high and ten feet across. It is turned 
with Roman brick. The first fifteen feet of 
the tower externally is Saxon work and 
was the chancel of that church. Roman 
brick quoins can be seen at the north-east 
and south-east corners. In the north-west 
and south-west corners Roman brick 
quoins mark the ends of the Saxon nave. 
The windows, north and south, with 
single stone heads, are also Saxon. They 
are five feet high and eight inches wide. 
Inside the church, north of the chancel 
arch is a niche, there is probably one to the 
south as well. It is turned with Roman 
brick. Careful measurement shows that it 
butts onto the wall of the Saxon church, 
which was outside the line of the present 
arcade. It appears never to have been 
pierced. So, with these measurements in 
mind, we see that there was a large church 
here, and that it was a stone building, that 
is to say, not constructed of timber. But 



Norman anhfrom south-east 


who built it, and who the clergy were, we 
do not know. 

Some time after, about 1100, the 
Normans took over and enlarged the 
church. An arch was cut in the east wall 
and turned with Roman brick. The 
imposts are also of Roman brick. The 
chancel was extended eastwards, how far 
we have not discovered. Nor do we know 
what the end was like. A spiral stairway 
was built in the south-west corner of the 
old chancel. It was lit by two small 
windows. One can be seen in the south 
wall of the tower. The other, in the west 
wall and higher up, is now blocked. The 
original access to the stairs, under a simple 
arch now blocked, can still be seen inside. 
The walls were thickened on the inside as a 
base for the tower, and the tower built. 
Within this thickened wall, on the north- 
side, was put a cupboard, the quoins being 
of Roman brick. It was discovered in 1979. 
After the first fifteen feet of the tower on 
the outside, north and south, the work is 
also Norman, and the change in 
construction can be clearly seen. The 
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windows in the ringing chamber, north 
and south, are Norman, that on the south 
has been heavily restored, [n the east and 
west walls are doorways intended, I think, 
for access to the area between the ceiling 
and the roof The one in the west wall Just 
over 7 feet 6 inches high, 29 V 2 inches wide 
and 4 feet deep, is probably the older, and 
is turned with Roman tile and brick. It can 
be seen from the nave. That in the east wall 
of the same width and depth, but only 5 
feet 6 inches high, is turned with stone. 
There was a miscalculation when it was 
constructed and a Roman tile had to be 
inserted on the south side to fill the gap. 
Only the rough outline of this doorway 
can be seen from the chancel. There is a 
large window in each wall of the belfry. 
They are late Norman, and probably best 
described as Transitional. All the Norman 
work in the church is very plain. 

13 th and 14 th Centuries 

In the late 12th and early 13 th century 
considerable changes were made. The 
north and south arcades, with the 
octagonal pillars, were built right up 
against the walls of the Saxon nave. The 
length of the new nave was sixty feet. 
Identical aisles were added. They were 5 
feet 9 inches wide. The tiled roof swept 
down from the nave to cover the aisles - a 
very large area. At the west end of the 
south aisle can be seen the original lancet 
window. Part of the corresponding one in 
the north aisle was uncovered, and left 
exposed, in 1979. In this same year the 
holy-water stoup was discovered. It is just 
cast of the entrance door in the south aisle. 
The bowl had been cut away, the rest filled 
in with rubbish and plastered over. It dates 
from about 1190-1210. The only relief it 
has from plainness is a simple chamfer. But 
the church was not without colour. On 
the north and south soffits of the arch in 
the east wall of the tower are the remains 
of painted consecration crosses. On the 


north wall of the chancel, spreading across 
the splay of the west window, can be seen 
a 13th century masonry pattern, finely 
drawn in red and black. It is likely that all 
the windows would be filled with 
coloured glass. If they were, nothing 
remains of it anywhere. The choir vestry 
screen is a hotchpotch of work of different 
periods. The carving, heads of monkeys 
and owls, in the spandrels is 13th century. 

The first recorded incumbent is William 
Tresgoz, 1203. He was probably a 
member of the wealthy Tresgoz family of 
Tolleshunt Tresgoz (Darcy). 

Late in the 13th century or early 14th 
century further additions were made. The 
eastern half of the south aisle was taken 
down and a chapel built. There were two 
large windows in the south wall, and a 
third in the east wall. Of this latter only the 
outline can now be seen where dust settles 
on the slight projection of the arch. The 
line of the sill can also be seen. The wall 
was bricked on the outside and this 
window filled and plastered over to take 
the Haselfoot monuments. Above the 
ceiling, when the roof was being retiled, I 
saw a circular window with its tracery 
smashed away. This was above the large 
window already described. The wall 
around the window was powdered with 
red cinquefoils. In the south wall of the 
chapel are the remains of a fine piscina. It 
was discovered in 1909. Its canopy and 
bowl have been hacked away, but when 
viewed from a distance it looks as if the 
canopy is still there. The font is of the same 
period, and almost certainly by the same 
craftsman - compare the canopy and 
trefoil-headed arches of the font with this 
piscina. Although most of the guide 
books describe the font as octagonal, it is 
in fact hexagonal. There is no 
differentiation between the bowl, the shaft 
and the base. When work was being done 
in 1979 the remains of a doorway were 
found. It was to the north of the window 
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Piscina 


in the east wall. There is no record of it 
elsewhere, hut it may have been in use up 
to the time that the Haselfoot family 
prepared the wall for their monuments. 

At this time the chancel was extended 
eastwards to be sixty feet long from the 
chancel arch. The old Saxon arch, which 
seems to have served until now, was filled 
in and a pointed arch put in. It is off centre. 
Had it been central it would have cut into 
the Norman staircase and would have 
brought about the collapse of the tower. In 
the north wall of the chancel, towards the 
east end, there is a hermit’s squint. There 
are traces of ironwork here which suggest 
that there might have been a grill. The 
squint, which was the hermit’s connection 
with the church, was cut at an angle to 
focus on the high altar. A similar one can 
be seen at Lindsell. No traces of the cell 
c an be seen above ground outside, and it 
was perhaps just a wooden lean-to 
structure. 


In 1292 Borcham was ordained a 
vicarage with the chancellor of St Paul’s as 
the rector. He was responsible for putting 
in a priest, who would be the vicar, to do 
the parish work. This accounts for the 
Tudor house south-west of the church 
being called the Old Rectory. It was built 
on rectorial glebe, and was at one time 
called the Chancelry. It is just possible that 
the chancellor paid for the alterations and 
extensions. In some guide books the 
church is described as cruciform. It is not, 
and it the developments so far spoken of 
are visualised, it will be seen that it never 
was. 

15th Century 

A large 15th century church does not 
necessarily mean that there was a corres¬ 
pondingly large population. Enlarge¬ 
ments to churches in this century did not 
necessarily mean that there was an increase 
in the congregation. Often the enlarge¬ 
ment reflected only the piety, prosperity 
or influence of the patron, or benefactor. 
Considerable changes took place in 
Boreham Church. A large perpendicular 
window was inserted in the wall at the 
west end of the nave. It takes up nearly all 
the wall. What it replaced we do not 
know. Tlie ample unglazed south porch of 
timber was added. Again, what it replaced 
we do not know. Nor do we know what 
its south face was like because that was 
destroyed in Victorian times. This may 
have been required for an increasing 
population. The porch was an extremely 
important part of the church. Baptisms 
and weddings started there and the day- 
to-day business of the villagers was 
conducted in the porch. It is noteworthy 
that apart from the modern doorway in 
the tower, there is only one entrance to the 
church. In the 15th century there were at 
least two other doorways. A 14th century 
one and another of the 15th, the top of 
which can be seen outside in the east wall 






West window 

of the north aisle. The inside was plastered 
over to take the Tyrell monuments, so it 
cannot he seen. Also in this outside wall 
can he seen the depressions, locally called 
puddock holes, which held the scaffolding 
in the Middle Ages. The chancel screen is 
of this period. It has been asserted that it is 
in its original position. It is not in its 
original position. It has been altered, 
heightened and reduced in width to fit the 
position it now occupies. The additions 
were carved by Mary Woodhousc and the 
whole put together in 1904 by Mr Knight, 
the village carpenter. The additions are 
beautifully done but are unmistakably 
modern. (One old parishioner, now dead, 
who worked at Porters, remembered Miss 
Woodhouse doing the work in the stables 
there). The screen is not symmetrical. 
Even a casual observation will show that 
the central opening was not always there. 
My guess is that it was a parclose screen 
for the south-aisle chapel. 

On the north wall of the chancel, in 
addition to the 13th century painted 
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masonry pattern, can be seen similar work 
of the 15th century. The marbled border, 
which has gold in it, is of this period too. 
Die great mirth aisle was pushed out in 
the 15th century. There are heads at the 
ends of the drip stones which are of this 
time. Only one is of a woman - the 
easternmost. It is not possible to say who 
they represent. It is quite likely that this 
woman, w ho wears a u-shaped roll head¬ 
dress, its sides covered with a hair net 
(c 1450-54) and her partner with a ‘pork 
pie’ hat are the lord and lady of the manor 
- perhaps the donors. The others may be 
workmen, the master mason and his 
mates, two have ‘pork pie* hats. There are 
two different hair styles shown with these 
men. Two have the sort with a wavy fringe 
and two the ‘pudding-basin' hair cut. It 
ItKiks like a close-fitting hat. One of these 
men looks as if he might have been the 
village simpleton. All these lovely heads 
have weathered badly in the last two or 
three years. In these hundred years there 
were twenty-three vicars. 

('hurchfrom north-west 









Tudor 

In the 16th century Boreham must have 
been a desirable and prosperous village. 
The number of Tudor timber-framed 
houses proves that. The great Palace of 
Beaulieu that Henry VIII built would 
attract important and wealthy people and 
encourage them to settle here. The palace 
(New Hall) had its own chapel, so the 
gentlemen, servants and ladies of the court 
had no need of the parish church about 
two miles away. The yeoman farmers, and 
others, desired to be buried in the 
churchyard. Some of them bequeathed 
twelve pence to the high altar for tithes 
negligently forgotten. But there were 
other altars too. In a will of 1533 for 
example the following occurs: *1 be¬ 
queathe a continuall light for to be kept in 
borh.m churche v li (5 pounds) wax that 
ys to say before the rode (rood) ij li (two 
pounds) and before our lady Assomcion j 
li (one pound) before our lady of pety j li 
(one pound) and before seinet Katheryn a 
tap (er) of one pownde and unto the saide 
light I bequeathe ij kyne . . .* There were 
bells in the tower. By a will of 1504 six 
shillings and eight pence (a third of a 
pound) is left for ‘mending of the grete 
belle! From the Churchwardens Accounts 
between 1575 and 1590 we find money 
allowed ‘for two bells; ‘for a bell clapper; 
‘for mendynge of the bells; ‘to mend the 
bell ropes; ‘for a bell rope’ (three occasions 
when they cost respectively two shillings 
and six pence, two shillings and three 
shillings), ‘for mendynge of a bell whele’ 

- this cost seven shillings. The present 
bells are not these. 

In 1525 the vicar was John Tunstall. He 
was also rector of Laindon. He resigned 
both to become Prebendary of Mora in St 
Paul's Cathedral. He was brother of 
Cuthbert Tunstall, who was Bishop of 
London and patron of the living until his 
translation to Durham in 1530. 

The most notable vicar in Elizabethan 


times was Gilbert Annande. It was he who 
wrote up the register in beautiful hand¬ 
writing. Three of his daughters and three 
sons (including twins), two grand¬ 
daughters and one grandson were christ¬ 
ened in the church. Three daughters were 
married here, and four of his family buried 
here before he himself was buried on 9 th 
January 1612, after being vicar for 45 
years. There had been three witches in 
Boreham during this time. One, Mother 
Haven, was hanged for witchcraft. The 
entries in the register are preceded by the 
letters - C (Christened) M (Married) or B 
(Buried). The entry on July 29th 1593 is 
- ‘H Mother Haven suffered at Borham 
for witchcraft! Most historians conclude 
that the ‘H’ stands for hanged. One, 
however, has suggested that it means humo f 
that is, buried but without the Christian 
rites of the church, and not in consecrated 
ground. To confirm this, it would be 
necessary to find other registers with a 
similar entry. I have not been able to do 
this. But in 1967, when a surface water 
sewer was being laid down the vicarage 
drive, human bones were discovered to the 
north of the church, outside the church¬ 
yard. I believe that these were the bones of 
Mother Haven. I came to this conclusion 
in this way. I believe that the vicar, Gilbert 
Annande, was a good man, a humane 
person. We have seen that he was a family 
man. He was left with the corpse of this 
unfortunate woman on his hands. He may 
have believed her to be innocent. The 
parishioners would have violently resisted 
any attempt to bury her in the churchyard. 
So he buried her to the north of the church 
(the side kept for suicides and excommun¬ 
icates) and outside the churchyard in his 
glebe land, which is where I found the 
bones. I cannot prove that theory, but if 
anyone doubts it, it is necessary to account 
for human bones buried well outside the 
churchyard in the vicar’s glebe land. 

The only remaining monumental brass 
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In 1573 Thomas Radcliffe, third Earl of 
Sussex, was given New Hall by Queen 
Elizabeth. It was he w ho modernised and 
embellished the magnificent palace, a 
small portion only of which remains to be 
seen today. He let his mansion in 
Woodham Walter fall into disrepair but 
before he left he rebuilt the church there. 
His work is seen in Boreham church in the 
battlements of the tower which are of 
Tudor brick. Thomas died in 1583 and by 
his will the chapel was built and the 
monument made. The chapel as we see it 
now is but half the size of the original. The 
monument of alabaster and marble was 
sculpted by Richard Stevens, a notable 
Flemish artist who had his workshop in 
Southwark. Thomas had the remains of 
his grandparents and parents brought 
from London and buried in the chapel. 
Even in its damaged state it is a beautiful 
monument, and is unusual in that the 
effigies are of three men - Thomas, his 
father and his grandfather. The other three 
Earls of Sussex were subsequently buried 
here in the vault, but there is no 
monument or inscription to them. 


hrassoJAlsrHytt^ 15 73 

in the church is dated 1573. It is to Alse 
Byng, although when she died she was 
married to her second husband, James 
Canceller. She is depicted in costume of 
the period. Below her are shown six of her 
children, each child having its name 
inscribed above its head. At the bottom, 
within a Tudor knot, are the initials 1. B. 
These are of Isaac Byng, the son who set 
up the memorial. The Byng family were 
from Canterbury, and Isaac was a citizen 
and stationer of London. 


17th Century 

The first vicar of the 17th century was 
Robert Richardson. I Ac was to be incum¬ 
bent for 32 years. During his time, in 1626, 
a new bell was added. It is inscribed ‘ W H 
1626’ and was made by Miles Cray. The 
initials are those of his agent or foreman - 
William Harbert. The next vicar, 1643, 
was I lenry Vesey. He had married a local 
girl, Joan Tendringe, in 1601. Thomas 
Rothcram followed Vesey in 1648. He was 
of the notable Luton family, and was 
described as ‘a very godly and orthodox 
divine! Two of his children were baptised 
here and four buried. He died in 1657 and 
was buried in the family tomb at Luton. 
Two bells were added in his time in 1653. 
This was the Commonwealth period 
when such trivialities were scorned, but 
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Oliver Cromwell was patron of the parish. 
The inscriptions are ‘GRATIOR A LONGE 
SONUS 1653 W W ME FECIT’ and ‘THOMAS 
TENDRING - RICHARD EVERARD Esq 
JOHN HODSON MADE AND W WHITMORE 
1653 FOR CHURCHWARDEN! The next 
vicar John Oakes came in 1657. He too 
married a local girl from the same family 
in 1659. She was Mary Tendnng. Three of 
their children were baptised here and two 
buried. He was ejected in 1662. Our loss 
though, was Little Baddow’s gain. He 
licensed his own house there for preaching 
in 1672 and became the first pastor of the 
Independents. The man who replaced him 
was Paul Duckett. He was buried here in 
1670. The next important name is that of 
Edmund Jefferies who was instituted in 
1683. He was important because of notor¬ 
iety. He was deprived of the living for 
proven adultery. In his time, in 1688, 
another bell was added. I wonder if it was 
to mark the Glorious Revolution. 

There is an interesting memorandum in 
the churchwardens accounts for 1634 
when they enter into contract with a 
glasier named John Seawell. He ‘shall keep 
and repayer all the glasing belonging to 
the Church of Boreham both with glasse 
Lead and all other necessaries belonging to 
the repayer of all the wyndows’ for 6 
shillings 8 pence a year. Another interest¬ 
ing archive of the period is the report of 
the archdeacon’s visitation in 1686. He 
found that There is a very hansome 
Carpett of greene Cloth for ye Commu¬ 
nion Table with a silk fringe about it. A 
linen cloth and a Napkin. A silver Bowie 
with a thyn Cover, and a flaggon of 
pewter..! There were several things to be 
done - There must be a Chest provided 
with three Locks and keys, one to be kept 
by the Minister, the other by the Church¬ 
wardens and ye Register booke to be kept 
in’t! There is a problem here. It is unlikely 
that the old Norman aumbry was still 
being used, and the chest still in the church 


is certainly four hundred years old. What 
the answer is l do not know. The body of 
the church was to be ‘seild’ and ye south 
alley. That means that the nave and south 
aisle were open to the apex of the roof, but 
must now have a ceiling. The sounding 
board over the pulpit also needed 
mending. 

The next vicar, Job Marple, was institu¬ 
ted in 1691 and was vicar for 47 years until 
his death in 1738. 

18th Century 

Vicar Marple had three daughters, the 
latter two baptised here. All three were 
married here, and the former two buried 
here. Several children of the families are 
buried here too. The large black marble 
grave stones in the middle of the nave are 
all of the Marple family. An inscription on 
one of them refers to Thomas Wallace 
Doctor in Physick. He really was a doctor. 
The next vicar, Stephen Newcomen, was 
the grandson of the famous Matthew 
Newcomen, Lecturer of Dedham and 
pastor of the English church at Leyden. 
Stephen with his wife and daughter are 
buried in the nave under a black marble 
stone. He died in 1750 aged 72 years. 
Nearby is the gravestone in purbeck 
marble of another vicar and his wife and 
daughter. Thomas Butterfield was vicar 
from 1750 to 1766. His daughter married 
the curate, Samuel Bennett, who became 
vicar of Hatfield Peverel. William 
Carpenter Ray was vicar in 1794. He built 
the vicarage in 1798 and 1799 at a cost of 
just over £890. In his time, in 1797, the 
north aisle roof was covered with lead. 
The inscription panel has, with the vicar’s 
name, that of the churchwarden Aaron 
Hurrel, and the date is still preserved. The 
large old chalice is from the beginning of 
the century and bears the inscription - 
This Communion Cupp Belongeth to 
Boreham Church in Essex. Mr. Robert 
Grene Mr. Henry Wakes Church Wardens 


1700! There is a beautiful flagon too. It is 
not the pewter one referred to above. It is 
of silver with the inscription - ‘For the 
Use of the Church of Borcham Essex 
1739! Another bell was added bringing 
the number up to six. It is inscribed - 
‘Thomas Cauell Churchwarden William 
Baker Clark 1746 T. Lester of London 
made me! 

In 1764 there was erected a mausoleum 
in the south-west corner of the church¬ 
yard. It was in imitation of the Temple of 
the Winds at Athens. It was over the vault 
which contained the remains of five 
members of the family of Lord Waltham 
of New Hall. Four of them had died 
during the century. The last, Frances 
Baroness Dowager Waltham, died in 1819 
at the age of 76 years. 

19th Century 

Early in the 19th century the eastern part 
of the church was in a poor condition. The 
two arches of the tower were bricked in 
and the chancel sealed off. The roof of the 
Sussex Chapel had fallen in, severely 
damaging the tomb. A vault for the Tyrell 
family had been built on the north side of 
the chancel. But the congregation seems 
to have been the largest ever. The church 
was full, and a gallery had been erected at 
the west end. A silver paten and alms dish 
dated 1817 were in use. The church still 
has them. An organ was offered but there 
was difficulty in knowing where it might 
stand. If it went in the gallery, pews would 
have to be taken out and that would mean 
the loss of pew rents. It was put at the west 
end of the north aisle where the National 
School children used to sit. In 1859 there 
was a determined effort to repair and 
restore the church. T W Braniston Esq 
MP. lessee of the Rectory gave orders for 
the complete restoration of the chancel. 
The arches between the nave and tower 
and chancel had already been opened up 
adding sixty feet to the length of the 


church. The walls of the chancel below the 
string course were painted a deep purple, 
topped with a green stencil pattern. The 
windows were filled with stained glass. 
The best is on the south side. It is a 
memorial to Charles Hasclfoot who died 
in 1863. The east window was put in as a 
memorial to the vicar Charles John Way 
who died in 1873. The Tudor brick Sussex 
Chapel was removed and another, half the 
size, in the same material as the rest of the 
chancel, replaced it. The gallery, which 
concealed the west window, was taken 
down. There was an appeal for funds to 
complete the work. A large alms plate of 
brass with semi-precious stones was given 
in 1881 and the tower clock in 1883. T he 
vicar from 1874 was the Venerable James 
C L Carey, Archdeacon of Essex. He has a 
fine memorial in the churchyard to the 
west of the church. It is a Sicilian marble 
cross eight feet high. The Rcvd I) N 
Yonge came as vicar in 1885 and brought 
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the rising tide of care and interest on to 
flood. The local gentry, farmers and 
tradesmen had their own pews in the 
church which was filled Sunday by 
Sunday with their households, families 
and servants. The organ was purchased in 
1889 and placed on the north side of the 
chancel. The choir had stalls under the 
tower, and its members were robed. The 
Tyrell vault was restored in 1895 by 
William Michael Tufnell of Hatfield Place. 
He was the father of Lt-Col Tufnell-Ty rell 
of Boreham House. 

20th Century 

About the year 1900 the lovely lectern was 
carved by Nevil Tufnell. The book desk is 
also his work. The altar cross was given in 
1902. It was of brass with semi-precious 
stones at the terminals. Previously there 
had been only two cushions for books on 
the altar. Matching candlesticks must also 
have been given about this time because 
they can be seen in a photograph of 1903. 
The litany desk certainly was. An entry in 
the church magazine records that the sum 
of twelve shillings collected in the 
previous year from savings of school 
children was added to by Colonel and Mrs 
Tyrell to buy a litany desk of oak. It is now 
used for the server. The introduction of all 
these things, intended to beautify the 
church and enrich its worship, was due to 
the Tractarian inclination of Vicar Yonge, 
and his friendship with the local gentry 
who had great respect for him. He and his 
family served the parish devotedly. The 
music of the church was of a high 
standard. In this the vicar was helped by 
the church school across the road. The 
juniors in the choir were scholars at the 
school, the choir master a former head¬ 
master and the organist the headmaster at 
the time. In 1912 the ceiling of the nave 
roof was giving trouble. It was removed, 
the roof renewed and left open to the apex. 
During this time services continued in the 


schoolroom. The Saxon chancel arch was 
discovered while this work was being 
done. The six bells were repaired and 
retuned in 1913, two of them had to be 
recast because they were cracked. A 
further two bells were added, making the 
ring up to eight. Canon H E Hulton and 
his sister presented them. 

The next year the whole of Europe was 
at war. The church was not inactive. In 
August 1914 a large roll of material was 
bought and shirts and night-gear made 
from it. An appeal was made for people to 
knit socks. Miss Yonge and a friend gave 
instructions in the art of bandaging and 
bed-making. The October magazine gave 
the name of the first villager to be killed in 
action. The December magazine listed 45 
from the parish who were in the services, 
and three of them had already been killed. 
James Pert wee of Old Hall died in 
December at the age of 91. He had been 
churchwarden for 49 years. The Roll of 
Honour in July 1915 shows that 63 men 
were in the forces and two more had been 
killed. By the end of the war 22 from this 
little village had been killed. There is a 
large memorial to them in the south aisle 
to the right of the door as you enter. The 
vicar resigned at the beginning of 
November 1918 after 33 V 2 years here. The 
new vicar, Revd A E Hall, came in January 
1919. He had been assistant housemaster 
at Bancroft School. He was vicar for four¬ 
teen years. There have been six vicars 
since then to date, two of them having 
previously served in the mission field. 

Canon H E Hulton died on Christmas 
Eve 1922 at the age of 83. His sister had 
the present covered way, in Forest of Dean 
oak, erected in his memory. He was a 
generous benefactor to the church and 
parish. 

Music continues to be an important part 
of worship, and the choir has gone from 
strength to strength under the training of 
Miss D V Hilliar who has been organist 



South aisle chapel 


tor over a quarter of a century. There have before, continues to be used every Sunday, 
been some important changes in the and at other times. The population of the 
church during the last twenty years, all of village has increased considerably. The 
them necessary for the better performance congregation has not, but it has changed, 
ot the worship and the greater partici- Nevertheless, although many parishioners 
pationofthe congregation. The organ was have died and large numbers are con- 
moved from the chancel, where it was stantly moving away, the congregation 
rotting away, to be free-standing at the has not decreased. New families, often 
east end of the north aisle. A nave altar was here for a few years only, are always being 
erected in front of the chancel arch and the linked with the church. It is a most 
choir stalls brought down to be at the east difficult ministry. One member, however, 
end of the north and south aisles. The has been a regular worshipper for over 
chancel, perhaps more beautiful than ever eighty years - and still is. 
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From Six Bells to Eight Bells 

by Evelytt Yonge 


My grandfather, Denys Yonge, was Vicar 
ofBorcham for 33 years, retiring in 1918. 
He was an inveterate diary-keeper, and a 
great number of these have survived. 
From his diary of 1913 and a church 
magazine of that year comes a story that is 
both sad and happy. 

For about 150 years prior to 1913 there 
had been six bells at St Andrew's church. 
In 1913 there was an inspection of the 
bells, when the framework was found to 
be dangerous and needed strengthening. 
The wheels needed renewal and various 
other technical alterations were suggested. 
It was also pointed out that with new 
fittings there would be room for eight 
bells which would also distribute the 
weight more evenly. 

The old bells were taken down in April 
1913 and sent to Whitechapel Bell 
Foundry, two of them for re-casting. 
Canon Hulton and his sister, who lived at 
Boreham Manor, promised a gift of two 
new bells to complete the octave. 

By July, the work had started on re¬ 
hanging by Messrs Warner and Sons. 
Then occurred the sad incident in this 
otherwise happy story. On 3 July one of 
Warner s team, a man named Nunn who 
came from Tottenham, was found 
drowned near the Black Bridge. An 
inquest was held at the Red Lion but there 
was no evidence as to how he met his 
death. 

The diary entry for 9 July says, ‘Buried 
the man found drowned. Mourners came 
late. Widow fainted at graveside. We gave 
them tea! 

And from the magazine, ‘Boreham 
Bellringers rang a peal over the grave on 



The Reverend Denys Yonge, Evelyn and her mother with 
the Hell Tower in the bailtgmund 


the handbells, in the absence of the bells of 
the church tower, and made a collection 
for the widow who expressed herself as 
very grateful for the attention paid her! 

On Sunday 27 July 1913, a service of 
dedication was held outside the belfry and 
the bells rang again after three months’ 
silence — this time eight bells! 

Many of the diaries record bellringing 
and also outings, eg ‘July 1913. To Windsor 
with Choimien and Ringers. The price of 
dinner was 2s! And ‘July 1914. Choir and 
Bellringers to Southend by Steam Bus 
which broke down on the way home and 
was stuck on Rettendon Hill tor P /2 
hours! The cost of dinner and tea for 40 
people is recorded as £3 8s 6d. 

The diaries of Rev D N Yonge are 
deposited at County Hall, in the Record 
Office, and can be seen on request by 
anyone who is interested. Dates available: 
1877 (when at Broxted), 1890-1919 
(when at Boreham). 
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route of the imagined ride of 1838 




A Rural Ride 

Mark Rowland imagines an extractfrom a Boreham villager’s journal in Spring 1838, 
wherein he records a journey home to Old Hall from Chelmsford on his horse... 



It may be of interest to future generations 
to know in detail exactly what I saw on my 
leisurely ride back home to Boreham 
yesterday, a lovely spring day. 1 had spent 
the night in Chelmsford, and in the 
morning, after buying some cloth, 1 left 
the village of Springfield behind and 
continued along the newly macadamized 
turnpike past Lyons on my right and then 
on my left, Little Waltham Lane and the 
31st milestone from London. Only a few 
yards further on, on the left, are the 
imposing gates at the entrance to the walk 
leading up the hill to New Hall. I could 
just see the roof and array of chimney 
stacks of the young ladies’ school from my 
saddle. What a magnificent avenue of 
trees! 

The Eastern Counties Railway are to run 
a line beyond Chelmsford to Colchester. It 
is rumoured that the Company are negoti¬ 
ating a strip of land which will cut right 
across this magnificent avenue of trees. 
The navigators are already busy excava¬ 


ting an enormously wide route outside 
London towards Stratford and Romford. 
As the Company could not obtain all the 
land they needed, an enabling Act was 
passed by Parliament a couple of years ago. 

At the bottom of the little incline, we 
passed the parish boundary with the 
cottages and New Hall dog kennels in the 
field on our left and a little spinney on our 
right. It is strange that the hedge should 
continue in a straight line from the turn¬ 
pike for a quarter of a mile to the crossing 
with New Hall Lane behind the General 
Moncks Head. Perhaps this was the route 
of the old Roman road before the turnpike 
was made. Up the hill, we passed Cheese 
House with the farm buildings behind it 
and beyond them the little ice house. Then 
Boreham House, also on the right. It is 
certainly the most magnificent mansion in 
this part of Essex. Only a century ago it 
had been finally completed and occupied 
by Sir Benjamin Hoare. Surely this is now 
one of the grandest houses in the whole of 
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Essex. As a goldsmith and a banker in 
London, he spared no cost and the land 
was already in his ownership as part of the 
New Hall Estate and Deer Park. The 
approach is already superb with the artifi¬ 
cially created canal more than 200 yards in 
length. When the four rows of little sap¬ 
lings arc grown to mature trees, avenues 
comparable with that of New Hall will 
have been created. 

I thought to pause at the General 
Monck’s Head (where my friend Mr James 
Timson is landlord), for an ale before 
returning to the village, but, my nag going 
well, we pressed on down the hill to the 
stream and fifty yards beyond to the 
bridge and to the little water mill with its 
leat fed from the New Hall ponds. Only a 
hundred yards beyond and up the hill we 
passed Buckshorns on the right and on the 
left the post mill and cottage where Maria 
Mead the miller lives. Then on up the 
remaining 200 yards and we reached the 
outskirts of the village with the Lion Inn 
(where John Stebbings the landlord has a 
nice garden) on our right and opposite a 
new house, built in Cambridge brick, 
called Boreham Cottage. There are about 
nine cottages around the junction of the 
turnpike with Boreham Lane and apart 
from the entrance to Brick House Farm, 
there is only one other house in the fields 
between this group of cottages and Clock 
House and Chestnuts half-a-mile further 
along. 

We turned right at the signpost to St 
Andrew’s Church and the village just as 
the 11 o’clock Black Boy coach for 
Colchester came lumbering up the hill. 
The driver, having dismounted to reduce 
the weight, was urging on the horses with 
his shouts and whip. I rode by open fields 
before reaching the first houses of the 
village itself, on my left The Lodge, The 
Vicarage and St Andrew’s Church, the 
present incumbent being the Revd Wm 
Ray, and on my right the fine old timber¬ 


framed Rectory with the rectorial glebe 
lands behind. In fact these stretch right 
down to the stream, 250 yards away. The 
Vicarage too has a large garden extending 
to 120 yards from the roadside with a 
number of outbuildings behind. 

Two rows of cottages face St Andrew’s 
on the south side and immediately to the 
cast there is an entrance way leading to a 
large house and two cottages behind the 
church yard. Beyond this entrance there 
were two more cottages on my left and 
then open fields as far as the eye could see 
along the lane leading through the planta¬ 
tion back to the turnpike. On my right 
beyond Manor Cottage stood the well- 
designed new Manor House with all the 
farm buildings at the side of the large yard 
behind it. Nearly opposite the junction 
with Plantation Lane came the workhouse 
and its garden before I reached Shottes- 
brook on the corner at the end of the 
village street. 

The lane to the bridge and Little 
Baddow now turned to the right. I love 
the fine uninterrupted view down to the 
River Chelmer, with Chase Lane leading 
to my neighbour William Hurrell’s 
farmhouse, Culverts, beyond the cricket 
field on my left, and the entrance to my 
farm on my right. I thought I saw a coal 
barge slowly making its way on the end of 
a tow rope towards the coal wharf by the 
bridge. There are only two groups of 
buildings to be seen on the Little Baddow 
Hill beyond: the little church of St. Mary’s 
beside the fine old Hall and Cuckoos, the 
seat of the Barrington family with the 
well-designed little brick chapel by its 
side. I decided to go down to the river and 
see the barge unloading. This coal had 
probably come all the way from 
Sunderland, the lighter transferring her 
burden to this barge at the new basin at 
Heybridge. About 700 yards down the 
lane, we passed the farm track that leads 
across the fields to Boreham Hall where 
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my neighbour George Gibling lives. 

Then on down to the coal wharf which 
is sited on this side of the River Chelmer 
just beyond the long track which leads to 
the Paper Mills and Rainbirds. A couple of 
men off-loaded the coal whilst the barge 
horse was untethered and left to crop the 
grass nearby. The sun was high as we 
turned again to the north, leaving the 
enormous Risley Mead to our left. This 
field has rich alluvial soil and is divided 
into 133 strips and sections on which 
villagers can make their hay and after¬ 
wards graze a few animals. 

I loosened the rein as Bess climbed the 
long but gradual incline until we were 
back again at Old Hall. My good wife 
was expecting me and had the mid-day 
meal almost ready. 

The weather continued to be good in 
the afternoon so I decided to ride up the 
Waltham Lane to the parish boundary, a 
rare excursion for me. I re-saddled my 
rested horse and turned left towards the 
village and then right by the trees into the 
lane. We passed the fields. Great and Little 
Pymans owned by Eliza Brewster and 
worked by John Stebbings on our left, and 
then proceeded through the plantation 
following the strange little zig-zag to the 
lane at its northern end. After passing two 
more fields I reached the cottages near the 
Clock House and the Chestnuts with its 
pond and garden. Regaining the turnpike 
I turned Bess’s head to the right and soon 
passed George Candler’s smithy and came 
to the Cock Inn where John Playlc is the 
busy landlord. All the coaches stop here, 
the Shannon at about 11.30am, the 
Wellington at about 1pm, the Old Blue at 
3.30pm, the Ship at 6.30pm, and the 
Telegraph at 10.45 pm and on their return 
journeys too. It only takes 2Vi hours to 
reach Colchester now! 

I turned left into Waltham Lane and 
jogged past Porters where Mr Piggott 
lives. A quarter of a mile further on we 


passed the lane to Chantry Farm on our 
right; then the Vicar’s glcbcland on our 
left and the track to Toppinghoe Hall 
wood on the right. Another two fields and 
wc reached the sharp zig-zag with the 
access to Turtles opposite the farmhouse 
called Capp, and then as the road straight¬ 
ened again the access road to Wallaces 
Farm on the left where John Kctley now 
farms. This was not the time of day to call 
on him and so we forged ahead for a 
further half-mile, passing Little Holts on 
our right and the narrow track to Holts 
itself on the left, almost opposite Stocks 
which is farmed by Charlotte Stebbings. 

Eventually we came to Brent Hall 
(formerly Burnt Hall) set so nicely in its 
beautiful garden, and then another half- 
mile and wc reached the parting of the lane 
at Russell Green. A left turn, and we 
would eventually have found ourselves by 
the church at Little Waltham, but after a 
short rest on the green 1 pressed on along 
the lane towards Great Leighs. There is, in 
fact, another small track at the south 
western corner of the green, which would 
have taken me to Dukes Lodge farm 
where the son of Robert French of Bulls 
Lodge now lives and farms. Between them 
is the large farm of Mount Maskells, also 
owned by Robert French, so that you 
could rightly say that the whole of this 
north-west part of the parish is in the 
hands of the French! 

Another 300 yards or so and I turned 
off along the lane to the right, to visit my 
old friend Robert Richardson, the tenant 
of the 16th century farmhouse, Birds. The 
boundary of the parish lies just three fields 
further north. My friend James welcomed 
me with open arms and we enjoyed a glass 
of ale together. When we parted the sun 
was getting low in the sky to the west and 
we trotted happily back along the two 
miles of lane until we reached the turnpike 
at the Cock Inn. Thence through the 
plantation to the village, and home again. 
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Boreham’s Old Houses 

compiled and illustrated by Mark Rowland 
with additional drawings by Melanie Isted 


We are fortunate in having retained in 
useful occupancy more than 50 buildings 
in the parish which are ancient in origin 
and deserve the title ‘of special 
architectural and historic interest! 

The earliest authoritative map which 
covers the whole of the Boreham parish is 
the Essex Survey made by John Chapman 
and Peter Andre in 1777. Careful study 
reveals several small communities within 
the parish apart from New Hall and 
Boreham House. These were located by 
Roman Road at its junction with Church 
Lane, round the church and at the 
junctions of the Roman Road with 
Waltham Road and Plantation Road. 
There were other properties of individual 
established merit such as Buckshoms, Old 
Hall, Boreham Hall, Culverts, Porters, 
The Clock House, Chantry Farm, 
Wallaces, Little Holts, Great Holts, Brent 
Hall, Birds Farm and Stocks Farm. 

When I offered to compile a few notes 
on some of the buildings which are 


known to have been in existence for at 
least a couple of centuries, it was not my 
intention to make a thorough survey. I 
have adhered to a few notes which might 
whet the appetites of readers and perhaps 
be a reference point for subsequent 
investigation and research by specialists 
from the Department of the Environment 
and the Essex County Council. 

I have not been able to cover them all; 
there are others such as Walter Hall, 
Church Cottages, Henning Hall, The 
Laurels and Smith’s Butcher’s Shop which 
rightly belong in this survey. Boreham 
House, New Hall and St Andrew’s 
Church come in for special attention 
elsewhere in this book. 

May I take this opportunity of thanking 
the owners and occupiers of all those 
properties inspected for their willingness 
to permit me to ferret about in their roofs 
and often in the least used parts of the 
building. It is heartening to know so many 
fine old properties are in good hands. 



One of the more interesting of the older 
properties. Sited in a dominant position 
amongst mature trees about Haifa mile to the 
north of New Hall and Bulls Lodge. 

The property was almost certainly the 
subject of a severefire which did considerable 
damage to the original timber-framed building. 
However ; this was carefully redesigned in 
classical style, probably in the late 18th century 
or early 19th century. 

There is a small pond which, together with 
the ancient bam, indicates this as the site of a 
very early settlement. In the barn which has 
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recently been provided with a new timber¬ 
framed roof there is a substantial amount of 
early brickwork in the walls, circa 1550. 

!n the 12 th century, John le Marescal lived 
hereabouts (in Norman French Marescal 
means Marshall) and it seems probable that 
the property perpetuates his name. We do know 
that in 1802, Great Maskalls was purchased 
by Charles RoundfromJohn Lutteral-Walford 
and between 1825-1860 it was occupied as a 
farmstead, first by Robert and then by his son, 
James French. In 1902 it was owned by 
Captain Walford-Gosnall 



BULLS LODGE 

The original property which had been on this 
site was in all probability owned by the father 
of Anne Boleyn, who had inherited New Hall 
and was probably responsible for its name. 

The present building dates from the 17th 
century but has been considerably altered and 
partly rebuilt although conforming in character 
to the original. The casement windows are 
modem and there are gables at the north and 
south end of the westfront. The carved 
woodwork in the porch is original. 

The timber-framed and weather boarded 
bam is also of 17th century origin. 


BRICK HOUSE FARM 

This property appears on Chapman and 
Andre's map of 1777. A lthough the external 


cladding is entirely modem with ornate 
pargetting and mock timber-framing on the 
gable end, the present building may well have 
been clad around a 17th century 
timberframing. 



GENERALS 

This is basically a timber-framed hall house, 
probably of early 17th century origin. It takes 
its name from General Monck, 1st Duke of 
Albemarle who had bought New Hall and its 
estate after the Restoration in 1660. 

In the late 18th century, this house was 
extended at the rear to provide additional 
accommodation as an inn and in the days when 
coaching was at its height, when the turnpike 
was macadamized, and immediately prior to 
the construction of the Eastern Counties 
Railway, this property became known as the 
General's Head Inn. 

We know that in 1839James Timson was 
the landlord. When traffic on the Chelmsford- 
Harwich turnpike began to wane, after the 
construction of the Eastern Counties Railway 
in 1844, it seems probable that the property 
reverted to a residential occupancy once more. 
At that time improvements and alterations 
would have been made and a good example of 
these is seen in the lancet-type windows. 

In 1902 the building was occupied by 
Robert Ketley and it is now used as a farm 
office. 
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THE RED LION PUBLIC 
HOUSE 

This was formerly known as The Lion. The 
building has apparently been an inn since the 
16th century. There is much “restoration in 
character” with timberfrom other old 
buildings. However ; in the forward or north¬ 
west section there is the remains of 16th 
century framing with 8 by 6-inch chamfered 
bridgingjoists. Evidence of the exact age of this 
building is difficult as the original roof truss is 
now completely ceiled and inaccessible . The 
south-eastern part of the existing building is 
more recent and the whole has been re-clad in 
brickwork with a modillioned cornice, circa 
1800. 



THE LIMES 

This building wasformerly known as 
Boreham Cottage. Its early 19th century 
exterior in Cambridgeshire brickwork, with a 
well designed portico and doorcase, belies part of 
a much earlier construction. There are the 
remains ofa 16th cent my timber-framing in 
the central, or earliest section of the building. 
There is also someflat-laid roof timber with a 
collar beam in the south-western extension 
(probably early 18th century). Thefurther 
extension to the north-east was built in the 
early part of the 19 th century to accommodate 
the boarding school of June and Charlotte 
Oram (referred to on page 38). 


THE WINE BARREL 

This well-known building has housed the 
village bakery and also the post office (seepage 
26). It is still part-residential and part 
commercial. It has a main ridge with three 
projecting gables. 

The original building behind the south-west 
gable was at a right angle to the Roman road 
and has 16th century timber-framing. There is 
much evidence of the original roof with central 
purlin, braces and collar beams with common 
rafters, flat laid at 24 inch centres. There is also 
an excellent example of an 8 V 2 inch deep 
cambered tie-beam spanning the full 12ft 
width, and the remains of a main post with a 
tenon joint in the jowl at the head. 

The extension to the north-east is of 19th 
century construction. 



&. ok mot oitfc. 



13 AND 15 CHURCH ROAD 

These are two charming thatched cottages 
which together' are listed as a Grade II 
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building. From very recent evidence, as a result 
of the exposure ofsome original rooftimbers 
and studwork besides brickwork near the base 
of the stack, it would appear that these were 
constructed at the very beginning of the 1 7th 
century between 1600-1625. They are both set 
in delightful cottage gardens. 





BOREHAMLODGE 

Externally this property appears to be a 
dignified and well designed 18th century 



designed staircase with stick balusters and a 
moulded pine hand rail. 

There are also set'eral original doors with 
fittings of the period and three well-designed 
fireplaces, two of which are in cast iron. The 
central section of the building at the rear is an 
extension, probably mid 19th century, under a 
double gabled roof The roofis tiled. 


building with brick pilasters, modillioned 
cornice, a well proportioned 19th century porch 
and sash windows. Until recently there was 
also an outer porch in early 19th century cast 
iron. 

Infact, this building is of much earlier origin 
and exposed tie-beams, studwork and comer 
posts, besides the purlins and a queen post of the 
roof truss, indicate a construction of the late 
16th century. The ground floor of the 17th 
century stabling remains, although the roof of 
this outbuilding has been reconstructed. 

At one time this property was occupied by 



Sir Henry Curtis Bennett. 

OLD VICARAGE 


THE OLD VICARAGE 

The southernfrontage of this property which 
faces Church Road was built at about the turn 
of the 18th/19th century, having a dignified 
doorcase with Doric columns and pediment, 
besides well-proportioned sash windows with 
internalfolding wooden shutters. 

From the spacious hall there is an excellently 


COTTAGE 

It is thought probable that much of the present 
building isformed from the remains of a 
mediaeval priest's house. 

An ancient beam, heavily chamfered and 
moulded, appropriate to the dignity of the 
priest's office, is still in situ, besides a number 
of the original chamfered oak joists. The section 
cut away was to provide access to an upperfloor 
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by an elementary stair ladder. Several original 
doors also remain. 

Although the roof of the north-west section 
of the building has now been ceiled, it seems 
likely that above the existing collar beams, 
there will be the remains of an original crown 
post and central purlin roof truss. 



THE OLD RECTORY 


More than any other property, this delightful 
timberframed building lends visual dignity 
and charm to the village. Both the original hall 
in the centre and the east wing are of 15th 
century timber framing. It seems probable that, 
as was quite usual, afire caused considerable 
damage to the sendee or west wing at an early 
date and that this was largely rebuilt in the 
16th century. 

To provide satisfactory and comfortable 
accommodationfor present day standards, most 
ancient timber-framed buildings have had to be 
adapted to current needs. An addition to the 
east wing and an additional gable-ended wing 
have therefore been added to the eastern and 
southernfrontages, with care and considerable 
architectural constraint, during the present 
century. 

During the 17th century this property was 
occupied by the Russhe family. In 1623John 
Russ he, the great-great-grandfather of 
Benjamin Rush (sic), was christened at St. 
Andrew’s, as were hisfour children. One ofhis 
nephews, Thomas , was a Master of the Horse 
in Cromwell’s army. Subsequently, he became 


a Quaker and emigrated to New England. 

His grandson, Benjamin Rush, became a 
famous doctor in Pennsylvania. He was 
recognised as the pioneer of psychiatry and 
established the hospital which bears his name. 
He was also one of the signatories to the 
Declaration of Independence in 1116. 


EBENEZER COTTAGE 
AND CHASDOL 

A pair of 18th century timber-framed and 
plastered cottages , one storey and attics. The 
windows are partly double-hung sashes with 
glazing bars and partly casements. There is one 
horizontal sash. The doors are boarded and the 
roof tiled with four gabled dormers. 



BABYLON 


Originally, this was a 15th century timber- 
framed and plastered house. It was altered in 
the 16th century and later, and renovated in the 
20th century. At one time it had been three 
cottages. At the west end there is a cross wing 
with ajettied upper storey and exposed timber 
framing. The windows are casements with 
leaded lights. The doorway has a moulded 
architrave and cornice. The roof is tiled, half 
hipped at the east end with a chimney stack at 
the west end which is partly old and partly of 
rebuilt octagonal shafts. 
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THE QUEEN’S HEAD 
PUBLIC HO USE 

This house (formerly a beer house) is 
immediately to the north-east of St A ndrew’s 
church - right in the centre of the village. 

Originally it was a simple east-west building 
with a straight ridge. There are the remains of 
a 16th/17th century structure: a storey post, tie- 
beam y a queen post roof with some common 
raftersflat laid over purlins and top plate. Some 
cambered collar beams may also be seen. 

Extensions of the building to north and 
south are probably of 19th century 
construction. 



BOREHAM MANOR 

The village centre would not be the same 
without this fine I8th/19th century property. It 
has a brick facade with a well designed doorcase 
and semi-circular fanlight. On the street 
frontage there is a parapet wall partially 
obscuring three carriagetop dormers with 
four small and two large sash windows. The 
west wing has two gable ends and is original. 
On the garden elevation there is a Palladian 
window. 

In spite of its name, this has never been the 
site of any of the Boreham manors listed in 
Domesday book or by Morant, nor ; as far as we 
know, has it ever been owned by a lord of the 
manor. 


BOWERS 

A charming property, with the remains of a 
17th century building. There is evidence of a 
cross beam, severed sole plate and studwork of 
this period besides one internal door. The 
northern portion is probably 18th century and 
the southern extension Victorian. 

This building was adjacent to and may have 
been associated with the parish work house. 
Under the old Poor Law legislation, prior to 
1834, the parish was responsible for the 
provision ofa work house, which infact gave 
shelter to orphans, widows and the aged in 
return for some work, which was often 
spinning in Essex. The number of residents 
usually varied between 6 and 15 for a village of 
this size. It is known that in the 18th century, 
Boreham produced hop poles for the 
Chelmsford breweries so their work may have 
included cutting this crop. 



SHOTTESBROOK 


The main house is south-west of the 17th 
century tiled and weather-boarded single room, 
probably originally a bakery or wash-house, 
used as the kitchen of the house until 1953. It is 
now a third sitting-room of the house, used as a 
library. This separate building is linked to the 
house by a narrow east-west extension, brick 
with slate roof (built perhaps 1920-30?). The 
north (back) part of the house was a 16th 
century cottage of two low strnys. A ll the 
foregoing is onground hvel. 

The main south-facing part of the house, 


A 
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four steps higher ; was built of lath and plaster 
at the turn of the I8th/19th century, and is 
particularly well-proportioned, especially on 
the south frontage with five good late 18th 
century sash-windows and an excellentfront 
door with pedimented door-case and a four 
stone steps approach. Within the house are 
several original 18th century doors with nicely 
moulded frames and some early (Jacobean) 
wood panelling, probably takenfrom New 
Hall There is a pretty staircase with turned 
balusters and a light wood (lime?) handrail. 
The hallfloor, at the back, is neatly laid in 
silicone brick with a herring-bone pattern. 

The name Shottesbrook (literally trout- 
stream) is from a Berkshire village, probably 
given to the house in the 19th century. 

For the last 30 years it has been the home of 
the distinguished composer Dame Elizabeth 
Maconchy and her husband, William LcFamt. 



OLD HALL 

The 19th century southernfacade of this 
ancient building (with its mock studwork) 
denigrates the character of the considerable 
remains of afine late 15th or early 16th 
century manor house. 

Within the building are several original oak 
tie-beams with triple chamfering, jewelled posts 
and heavy, 11 inch arched bracing. There is 
also a surprising amount of the original crown 


post roof frame with its central purlin. At least 
40flat-laid rafters remain, halved and pegged 
at the ridge above collar beams. 

This manor house was almost certainly built 
as a north-south hall with two cross wings. 

The northern one extends at the rear as a lean- 
to (or cat-slide) outback from the service wing. 
There is interesting original carpentry not yet 
exposed in one, or possibly two, mullion 
windows at the rear. There is also some 
horizontal scarfing in the top plate. 


BOREHAM HALL 

This is situated immediately to the west of 
agricultural buildings on the site of an ancient 
moated manor house. The existing property 
comprises two wings, the east which has the 
remains of 16th century timber framing 
including a chamfered tie-beam and the west 
which appears to be a / 7th century extension. 

Both wings have much of their original 
framed roof with collar beams, side purlins and 
common rafters. However the whole roof has 
been relaid during this century. 

At least three of the original internal doors 
remain and there is a good 18th century 
staircase with nicely turned pine balusters. 


CULVERTS 

This former manor house is remotely sited in 
the south-eastern corner oj the parish, 
overlooking the Cheltner Valley. The property 
was lying vacant for several years. When it was 
re-occupied about 18 years ago the new owners 
found the timber-framing of the southern wing 
to be in poor condition and accordingly what 
remained of the solar wing was demolished. 
However, much of the 15th/16th century 
timber framing remains in the central hall 
portion of the property. 
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buildings, there is a cambered tie-beam oj the 
16th century, some studwork of the same period 
and it is known that within thefront wall there 
is some early shiplap boarding. The 17thilXth 
century tread and riser wooden staircase is 
supported on two original diagonal runners. 
There is a brick wall at the rear of early l Xth 
century origin. The roof is thatched. 


MALTINCS HOUSE 

The exposed studwork on the rear gable end of 
this property is not original. Alterations and 
the strengthening of the roofstructure must 
have been made approximately 150 years ago; 
however ; the original work is of 16th century 
timber framing. There are bridging joists and 
common joists in the two lower living rooms 
and in the roof,flat-laid common rafters on 
original side purlins. The halved ridge was cut 
to accept a ridge board when the alterations 
were made. A separation wall, which still 
contains some original lath and plaster, is 
immediately to the north-east of the rebuilt 
head of the stack. 



MALTINGS COTTAGES 

The three cottages which form this group were 
almost certainly associated with Clock House, 
the main residence and an important one on the 
old Roman road. It is thought possible that the 
cottages originally housed servants and grooms 
and formed part of the stabling. 

Of the original timberframing of these 



CLOCK HOUSE 
This is an interesting timber-framed hall house 
of late 16th century origin. Much of the 
original work still remains. 

It is basically a four-bay hall with two cross¬ 
wings both of which werejettied on the eastern 
elevation although only the jetty and bressumer 
of the southern (or solar) cross-wing now 
remain. 

The roof structure is ofan early form with 
crown-trees at 9ft 4 inch intervals supporting a 
braced collar beam which in turn supports the 
common rafters. The ridges of the cross wings 
are slightly higher (approximately 12 inches) 
than the ridge of the hall itself 

At the northern end of the hall there is a 
massive timber lintel with a span of 
approximately 12ft above the open hearth. 

On the southern side of the solar wing there 
is also a massive chimney stack built in early 
brickwork, besides a small two-storey projection 
which may have been added in the 17th 
century. The addition at the western etui of the 
solar wing is more modern. 
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THE SIX BELLS PUBLIC 
HOUSE 

Until recently this was a pair of cottages built in 
approximately 1750 together with an earlier 
17th century building to the north-east which 
fronted the turnpike road. 

Whilst respecting the timberframing of the 
original structure, the present occupiers have 
carefully adapted this building to a very 
pleasant and popular hostelry. 


THE CHESTNUTS 

This is basically a 16th century timber-framed 
building which had a very early i 7th century 
addition on the southern face. The original roof 
with collar beams; side purlins andflat-laid 
common rafters which are pegged at the ridge is 
still in place over the great parlour, little parlour 
and the 17th century extension. There is also 
evidence of comer and storey posts, tie-beams 
and some studwork. 

Apparently this property was connected 
with a butchery business when, in 1573, 

Philip Prior applied to the Chelmsford 
Quarter Sessions for a licence to keep an ale 
house. It was, of course, situated on the 
London-to-Harwich turnpike road long before 
the surface was properly macadamized under 
the supervision of James MacAdam in the early 
19th century. From 1635 to 1675 it seems 
probable that the property was in the hands of 
the Ingram family and subsequently the 
Wilshires . In 1769 Elizabeth Runsell, who 
was beneficiary of a Wilshire will, married 


William Seabrook, a butcher. They lived and 
prospered in this house until William's death in 
1823. It was then taken over by John, son of 
Thomas Seabrook of Brent Hall, until 1847. 
Thereafter it was run by Hannah Seabrook 
and her children. John became owner in 1865. 
He married Ellen in 1883. Margaret and her 
brother plan ted chestnut trees when they were 
children, circa 1894. (See The Butcher's 
Shop, page27). Amongst much later 
occupants was Wing-Cmdr Millington (1945- 
1955) who was MP for Chelmsford. 



From time immemorial there has been an inn 
on this site at the corner of Waltham Road. 

This was where travellers could shelter in 
warmth and comfort whilst waiting for their 
coach on the turnpike. The Black Boy, 
Shannon, Wellington, The Old Blue, The 
Ship or The Telegraph would take you to 
Colchester in three hours. Before Borekam had 
a post office the mail coach delivered the letters 
here. A post box may still be seen in the wall. 
Moreover it was here that the General Court 
Baron and the Customary Court of the Lord of 
the Manor was held. 

A briefexamination of the remaining 
original timber framing indicates the 15th 
century. Two gable-ended wings are linked by a 
central hall. Comer post 11 by 7 ins with 
jowls, studwork at 17-inch centres , tie-beam 
7V2 by 8 V 2 ins, crown post 8 by 3 ins 
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unchamfered but with braces to central purlin 
and collar beams. Common rafters 6 by 4 ins, 
flat-laid and at 20-inch centres. The whole of 
the cladding has been replaced by brickwork and 
the roofs retiled in the past two hundred years. 


CLOUGHS 

It fronts Roman Road on the Hatfield side of 
the Waltham Roadjunction. An interesting 
example of a three-bay 16th century timber¬ 
framed building with the remains of a head ofa 
screens passage at the south-western end besides 
a 20ft cross-wing at the north-eastern end. 
There is also the remains of a small stair wing. 

In the hall there is a heavy li inch square 
tie-beam coarsely chamfered arid laid withflat- 
laid ceiling/floor joists above. The roof has a 
simple collar-beam form of construction with 
side purlins. 

The present owners (Mr and Mrs 
Heathcote) have done much practical work in 
bringing the building to its originalform . 



THE CHANTRY 

This farmhouse is based on a 16th century 
timber-framed building. Parts of the original 
tie-beams, sole plates and a top plate remain. 
Approximately 150 years ago the building 


was extended to the north, more than doubling 
its size the king-post roof truss then 
constructed is an excellent example oj early 
19th century work. So are the doorcuse 
mouldings, the balusters and the staircase. 7 he 
cladding is partially in brickwork and partially 
weatherboarding. The roof is of slate. A more 
recent extension has been made under tu\> 
gables to the north-east and there are two iwo- 
storey bay windows on the south elevation. 


WALLACE’S FARMHOUSE 

A 15th/l6th century timber-framed building 
comprising a hall and west wing, the east wing 
having been rebuilt in brick. There are 
considerable remains of the original studwork 
at 17 inch centres and a central purlin roofwith 
several original braces intact. 

On the westfront there are the remains of a 
mullioned window although the mullions have 
in fact been replaced in appropriate hardwood. 
This wing isjettied atfirstfloor level. 

The granary at the rear of this building is of 
16th century origin with original tie-beams 
andflat-laid common rafters, pegged at the 
ridge. 


GREAT HOLTS 

Now the very dilapidated remains of a 15th 
century timber-framed building with 
16th/18th century alterations. Originally there 
was a hall with a cross-wing at the western end 
which isjettied atfirstfloor level Windows are 
casement. The roof is tiled with one gabled 
dormer window. Most of the tiles are now 
missing. 


LITTLE HOLTS 

A small two-bay timber-framed building with 
a 16ft cross-wing at the northern end. It fronts 
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on to the Waltham Road. In the cross-wing 
there is evidence of a heavy tie-beam and flat- 
laid ceiling beams. Also a central post with jowl 
and tenon joint. 

External cladding is pargeted. Tiles and 
stacks are recent and the head of the stack is in 
19th century brickwork. There are two gabled 
dormer windows. 


STOCKS FARM 

A well-kept ISth/l9th century farmhouse 
conspicuously sited to the east of Waltham 
Road. Nicely designed, approximately square 
on plan, it has sash windows with ogee heads. 
There is an early slate roof with very wide 
eaves and a cornice with double modillions. 
The exterior is plastered and pargeted. In the 
kitchen there is a beautifully designed 18th 
century cupboard withfluted wooden pilasters 
and a semi-circular head. 



the north. The three brick stacks are of 19th 
century brickwork. 

In the grounds there used to be a moat, 
which indicated that this was the site of 
a much earlier mqpor house. 


BRENT HALL 

The property was unoccupied and the site 
overgrown when inspected in 1985. 

A magnificent 18th/19th century house 
built approximately square on plan in red 
brick. At eaves level there is a modillioned 
cornice and the roof is of mansard construction 
with dormer windows. 

The main windows have a range of flat¬ 
headed brick arches on the east elevation and 
curved brick arches on the south elevation with 
early 19th century sash window frames. 

Also on the south elevation there is a well- 
designed portico with four Doric columns (built 
in wood) and on the west garden elevation there 
is a good doorcase with bracketed pediment. 
Evidence of heavy tie and cross beams were 
seen within. There is a brick pediment and 
parapet wall to the east frontage and a two- 
storeyedflat-roofed kitchen wing extension to 


BIRDS FARM 

This is one of thefinest examples of a 16th 
century moatedfarmhouse in this part of 
Essex. It is basically a hall house with solar and 
service cross-wings. 

Original windows were of wooden sliding 
shutters with diamond shaped mullions. Tie- 
beams in each wing are chamfered and stopped. 
Most of the originaljoists remain. The upper 
floor of each wing is overhung with bracket 
supports for bressumers. Two original door 
openings lead from theformer screens passage 
to service wing. Roof structure is a simple crown 
post with braces supporting a central purlin and 
collar beams. Common rafters arefiat laid. 

There is a very early stack of 16th century 
brick above a huge hearth with a 12foot long 
oak lintel, 15 inches deep at centre. Much 
original studwork remains and is exposed 
externally at 19 inch centres. 

(Mr S Yates, the owner ; has written fully on 
Birds Farm on page 91.) 
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Glossary 

Architrave Originally the lowest part of a classical 
entablature. Now the frame surrounding a door or 
window opening. 

Brace A diagonal timber (often curved) to 
strengthen framing e.g. to keep corner posts 
vertical in high winds. 

Bracket A small wooden or stone support for a 
projecting horizontal timber. 

Bressumer A horizontal beam which supports the 
projecting upper storey ot a building. Sometimes 
decoratively carved. 

Cill The lower horizontal member of a window or 
door opening. 

Central or Collar Purlin A horizontal timber 
vertically below the ridge of a roof which is 
supported by the crown post and which supports 
the collar beams. 

Chamfer A 45 degree decorative cut across the 
edge of abeam. 

Collar Beam A horizontal tie-beam between 
opposite rafters. 

Common Rafter The roof timber which slopes up 
from the wall-plate to the ridge. 

Cornice The upper horizontal projection 
sometimes above a frieze and below the roof. 
Crown Post A vertical post often chamfered which 
sits centrally on a tie-beam and is the main support 
for a collar purlin roof. 

Gable The vertical triangular wall at the end of a 
roof. 

Head of Screen There was often a screens passage 
between the hall and service area of a mediaeval 
house. The hardwood head over this passage was 
usually finely carved in the form of a four-centred 
arch. 

Hipped Roof A roof with sloping instead of vertical 
ends. 

Jetty The projection of an upper storey beyond the 
storey below. 


Joist The parallel timbers laid between walls or 
beams to support the floor boards. 

Jowl The thickened end of a storey-post which 
facilitatesjointing with tie-beam and principal 
roof timbers. 

King Post The vertical post standing centrally on a 
tie-beam or collar in a roof truss which directly 
supports the ridge. 

Mansard A roof having two angles of slope each 
side ofthe ridge. 

Modillion A small projection on the underside of 
the soffit, ie below the cornice. 

Mullion The vertical timbers (often diamond 
shaped in Essex) which divide a window into 
lights. 

Ogee The head of a window which incorporates a 
convex and a concave curve. 

Plate Top or Sole The horizontal timber into which 
the storey posts and studs are jointed. 

Purlin The horizontal timber between wall plate 
and ridge which forms the longitudinal support 
for common rafters. 

Queen Post In this form of roof truss there are pairs 
ofvertical timbers which stand on the tie-beams 
and directly support the purlins. 

Scarfing The jointing of two timbers placed end to 
end, cut so as to fit with overlapping like a 
continuous piece. 

Solar The upper withdrawing room in a mediaeval 
house. 

Storey Post One of the main vertical wall timbers 
which extends from sole plate to top plate. 

TenonJoint The end of a timber which is reduced in 
width so that it can be fitted into an aperture called 
a mortice in another timber. 

Tie-beam The main horizontal member of a roof 
truss which holds together the feet ofthe principal 
rafters. 
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Ahm*. King (iconic I ’passing through Bonham m 1914 Central Stephenson is m the front of the car. In tin 
background an (.loughs ( Cottages (now restored and comprising one house) while a Scottish foot regiment lines the rou 
in front of The Cock Inn 

Below, this steam ndler was the personal pride of its driver, AlfredJa^ard, who look delivery of it at William Station i 
1921 and ran it for the next 40 years I le litrd in Boreham (as hi* son does) and hr took the memo all over this region 
/ le t ailed her 'Lizzie' 
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The Authors 

rounded up by Mary Ranee 


The Borcham Histories Project Group 
was formed in 1983 and registered as a 
charity. The Trustees are Eleanor Burgess, 
Stephen Goodwin and Bcrylc Cornell. All 
who were enthusiastic about the idea of 
publishing a history of Borcham gathered at 
meetings and most of those who showed an 
early interest have contributed to this, the 
first book. Some simply drew on their far- 
reaching memories of the village; others, 
more recently settled here, had become 
engrossed in special periods or events. For 
example, Bryan Jones became interested in 
the old wartime airfield about ten years ago. 
He moved to Borcham in 1966 when 
starting work with the Ford Motor 
Company and an interest in military history 
prompted him to unearth evidence of the 
American presence in Borcham. This led to 
new associations for him: in 1980 he was 
made an honorary member of586 Squadron 
(one of four belonging to the 394th 
Bombardment Group that was here in the 
war) and he went to a reunion in Memphis, 
Tennessee. He has been of great service to the 
History Group as a fund-raiser. Near the 
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airfield is Birds Farm, where 81-year-old 
Samuel Yates lives and farms. He comes 
from a family of five generations of 
wholesale seed merchants in Manchester and 
Stockport. He retired from the seed business 
when he was 50 and moved, in 1969, into 
Birds Farm which his father had bought in 
1917. He is very interested in genealogy and 
is working on his family tree - some lines 
going back to 1400. He remembers when 
Borcham was ‘a quiet little place' with one 
bus and empty streets. 

It is not surprising that Margaret Smith 
has contributed so much to the book. In 
1917 she was born into a family that has lived 
in Borcham for at least 200 years, probably 
longer, and she is fascinated by all the 
branches of her family, past and present. She 
was married in 1939 and sadly, lost her 
husband after the war, but she has a daughter 
(a nursing sister) who has provided her with 
three grandchildren. She has a brother and 
sister-in-law also in Borcham and they have 
two children. Margaret describes herself as 
‘always happy with a needle and cotton’; 
teaches children how to embroider in metal 
thread and has made altar frontals for local 
churches. She loves the village and quite 
naturally regrets the passing of so many of its 
older buildings: the mill, Porters and her 
family house in Roman Road. 

Derek Lodge was also born and bred in 
Borcham and apart from five years of army 
service has lived here all his life. He is a 
security superintendent with the Bank of 
England and is married with two grown-up 
children. He is president of the Borcham 
branch of the British Legion and also of the 
Mid-Essex Angling Association. He hopes 
that his pieces about past village ‘characters’ 
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will entertain readers and jog some 
memories. 

Harold Brewster was born inBoreham 
in 1916 and died in May 1987. He started 
work for Seabrooks when he was 14 — work¬ 
ing for the great W P - and apart from war 
service with the RASC, continued with them, 
becoming their representative in Sussex, 
Hampshire, Surrey and later, the top posting 
- Kent. In 1971 he left to join the Dow 
Chemical Company, concentrating on the 
fruit side, and worked for them as a 
consultant until the end of his life. 
Remembering as he did the glorious days 
when the name Seabrook was almost 
synonymous with Boreham (‘they were 
Boreham’), he much regretted the decline of 
the Company to its present level. 

Henry Ford's experiment with farming 
was another significant enterprise in 
Boreham which is no longer even in 
existence. Fred Ridout, who has written 
about it, came to Boreham in 1954 as 
Engineering Manager to Co-Partnership 
Farms. He lived first at Generals and then 
nearby for 30 years and is now a training 
officer with the Agricultural Training Board, 
living in Ingatestone. 

The Histories Project is fortunate in that 
Boreham’s Vicar William Smith is a prolific 
amateur historian. Although he knew from 
the age of eight that he wanted to go into the 
church, he was imbued with a curiosity and 
enthusiasm for history at his grandfather’s 
knee at a very early age, and it has lasted 
throughout his life. He has completed seven 
monographs on Boreham and plans another 
three; also two Boreham biographies - on 
the headmaster C G Cooper and on 
Wharton of New Hall. When serving with 
the Paratroopers in India during the war he 
published ‘The Temple at Budh Gaya! But 
his creative writing has flowered in other 
ways: he has published three volumes of his 
own poetry and been included in other 
anthologies. Also, he wrote a hymn for the 
re-dcdication of the bells in St Andrew’s 


Church which has been incorporated in 
various diocesan service books. He 
illustrates his own work. He has been 
involved with the Friends of Historic Essex 
and the Essex Archeological Society where 
he went on the Library and Records 
Committee and later became chairman. 
William Smith was ordained in 1955, served 
at Laindon, became rector of StifFord in 1961 
and came to Boreham in 1965. 

Evelyn Yonge is the granddaughter of the 
much loved and respected Rev Yonge (who is 
mentioned by Rev William Smith in 
‘St Andrew’s Church’ which starts on page 
138). Evelyn Yonge’s contribution to the 
book is based on extracts from her 
grandfather’s diaries. She herself has only 
vague memories of him because he died 
when she was a little girl. After his death, 
one of his six children (Evelyn’s aunt 
Isabel) bought 15 Church Road, Boreham, 
for £150. When she died in 1955, her brother 
Horace came back from the USA to live 
there and Evelyn came to live in the cottage 
with her uncle, who eventually left it to her, 
‘and this is where I stay! She has been in the 
village for 30 years. During her working life 
she has been a midwife, working at St John’s 
Hospital from 1950-60 and then at St 
Andrew’s Hospital, Billericay, where she ran 
the maternity department. She retired in 
1972. 

Stephen Goodwin has wanted to sec a 
history of Boreham published for years, in 
fact he calls it a pet project. He came from 
abroad as a boy in 1934 to complete his 
education and he lived with an aunt in 
Boreham. He became a metallurgist at 
Hoffman’s in Chelmsford, interrupted by 
the war years when he flew in bombers for 
the RAF, and then in 1957 he moved on to 
Marconi’s until his retirement in 1984. He 
has always been closely involved in village 
affairs, from cricket in his earlier days, to the 
church, to the village hall (the Goodwin 
Room is named after him), to the Parish 
Council, of which he was elected chairman 
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from 1980-86. Now that he is retired, he and 
his wife much enjoy travelling. They have 
two grown-up daughters, a son and eight 
grandchildren. Stephen’s attitude to the 
ever-expanding village is one of approval - 
‘growth is necessary to keep it going’ - but 
having said that and having seen its 
metamorphosis from an agricultural to a 
commuter community, he firmly believes in 
the importance of preserving village records. 
And such are the feelings of Mark 
Rowland, who has done a round-up of the 
old houses of Boreham. He knew that space 
would not allow a thorough history of each 
one of them — perhaps that can be explored 
in a future issue - but, as he has said, 
‘enough to whet the appetite’ of anyone who 
is interested in this particular kind of house¬ 
hunting. He himself became deeply 
engrossed when he worked in the Historic 
Buildings Section of the County Council. 
He was involved in a Ministry-backed 
project to resuscitate ancient townscapes 
where particular designated houses were in 
need of grant-aid. Mark has lived in- 
Boreham since 1959 and designed his own 
house in Haselfoot Road. He is secretary of 
the Boreham Art Circle, paints landscapes 
and portraits. He retired in 1978, but having 
always worked with historians was attracted 
to the Histories Project when it was formed 
and that re-kindled his interest in old houses. 

Two contributors who have moved away 
from the village are Margaret Dufeu and 
Margaret Shearer: the former looks back to 
her schooldays and the latter to her active 
participation in her husband’s medical 
practice. Margaret Dufeu lived at Bufton’s in 
Waltham Road where her father ran a 
nursery, and her mother was very active in 
the village. Now married and living with her 
family near Leominster, she is a doctor 
working in the psychiatric department of 
Worcester Hospital. Margaret Shearer recalls 
how, initially, she and her husband Malcolm 
set up home and practice in The Laurels, and 
later moved to Averys. It is all recounted in 


‘Doctor in the Village’ Upon reliiemi'lll they 
moved to Kelvedon. 

Margaret Helen and Mary Stephen .ire 

bothCanoncsses of the Holy Sepuh hie. 
They are members of the Roman ( ulmlli 
community of nuns at New Hall who mil a 
girls’ independent boarding and day *.♦ Inn if 
New Hall has been home to the Sister* Mm r 
1798. Margaret Helen is an hist on an, has 
taught most subjects but especially I atm and 
English, and having spent many past yrais as 
Headmistress and also as Sub-Prioress she 
continues her work as Community 
Archivist. Mary Stephen was a pupil al New 
Hall and sincejoining the commumi y hat 
been involved in teaching all forms ol ail ami 
craft in the school, up to A-levcl. 1 lei mUteM 
in the history of New Hall derives I mm 
finding building remains in the ground 
during construction works - an interest 
she keeps ‘for leisure moments! Bob Adams 
moved into Clockhouse in 1967.1 le is a civil 
engineer who has worked on motorways 
and bridges and was a lecturer at the Essex 
Institute from 1963-86. Through his work 
he developed an interest in geology and lie 
noticed that the geology of this area is never 
mentioned in textbooks so it has been of 
special interest to him to write about u 1 le 
has served on the Parish Council for 15 
years. His great pleasure has been to renovate 
his old house which was three cottages, now 
converted to two. 

1967 was also the year that Ken Kecblc 
arrived in the village. Ken has done the 
design and layout of the whole book and has 
patiently coped with a plethora of different 
ideas. He is a graphic designer - especially 
of exhibitions - at the Central Office of 
Information, where he has worked for 20 
years. He also does freelance work in general 
graphic design. 

Our Chairman and Editor, Eleanor 
Burgess has lived at Mulberries since 1963 
with her husband Martin, the adopted son of 
Cicely Pelly who, shortly before the war, 
designed and built the house on lam) t hat 
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used to be part of Old Hall farm. They use 
the five acres to provide most of the food 
needed by themselves and their animals. In 
fact, as Eleanor says, in medieval terms they 
could be described as free peasants on the 
Manor of Old Hall. For while tending the 
goats or the bees, making the hay, tilling the 
soil, she feels very much part of an age-old 
tradition and sometimes speculates about 
her predecessors. Although Miss Pelly, who 
lived with them, was kept extremely busy as 
Rural District Councillor, Parish Councillor 
and Vicar’s Warden, it was only sometime 
after her death at the end of 1969 that 
Eleanor became involved in village affairs. 
The sight of a discarded plan to route the 
A12 through her field had galvanized her. 

She was District Councillor from 1973-76 
and subsequently joined the Parish Council 
of which she is currently Chairman. She has 
fought many battles on behalf of residents, 
especially in Waltham Road. Her experiences 
have shown her the need to preserve 
Borcham’s character and identity. She 
believes that the twinning of Boreham with 
Ploubalay, a village in Brittany, is part of the 
process which, together with this History 
(and possible sequels) will help to put 
Boreham on the map and give people a sense 
of pride in their heritage. 

Although she has not written in the book, 
Beryle Cornell has been of invaluable help 
to the group, assiduously keeping minutes 
and never missing a meeting. She is already 
well-known in the village, where she and her 
family have lived since 1970, through her 
work for the Community Association and 
the Parish Council. A great believer in the 
value of information, she is particularly 
proud of the Newsletter which she started 
about 12 years ago. 

I myself am a relative newcomer to 
Boreham. We bought The Chantry from the 
Seabrooks in 1977 and have found 
renovation of the old farmhouse very 
absorbing. I was co-opted as an editor into 
the Histories Project Group because of past 


experience in the field of magazine 
editing. It has been a wonderful 
way to get to know more about the village 
than meets the eye. 

We are indebted to John McLellan of 
Newsline Essex Ltd of Chelmsford, whose 
advanced photographic techniques enabled 
us to reproduce three very faded pictures. 
Also to Ray Jenkins, Chairman of the 
Boreham Art Circle, for the illustrations 
on pages 43 and 70. 
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Parish of Bore ham showing its roads and neighbouring parishes 


































This design was used to make a sterling silver brooch to 
commemorate the twinning of Boreham with Ploubalay, 
Brittany, in 1987. It incorporates the lion of Ploubalay 
with the Tudor dragon of New Hall, adopted as a symbol 
of Bore ham. The two beasts are depicted chained together 
over the waves of the English Channel 







